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and long wear, there is nothing that 
can with a DURO compare; and you = PURO ZEPHYR 40 
will find a DUR for every purpose— 
for smart costume, light summer frock, GINGITAM gins... 
morning dress, sports coat, jumper, 
mins bys DURO PIQUI s. 5/6 
children’s wear—or the bathing costume. for Tailored Suiis and .Costus 
“Garment replaced if colour fades.’’ DURO BURWARD ... goins. ... 6/6 
@ports Coats, Costumes, and Skirts, 
Through the leading drapers. Patterns and 
the names of local suppliers can be had from DURO SUITING _... goins. ... 6/1 
the DURO Advertising Offices, Room 33, 
Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester DURO RATINE 


or Sports Coats, Jumpers, Skirts, etc. 
Dyers and Manufacturers: ‘ ‘ 


BURGESS, LEDWARD & CO. LTD DURO SHIRTINGS for Men, in all 
MANCHESTER. 
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Ht UleerseSkin Troubles 

HH Germolene-the Great Aseptic Remedy—Draws 

ase Out all Wound Poisons and Heals Like a Charm. 

aun Germolene is planned on the modern Aseptic system of treatment, and makes latest me: tical 

th methods available in ay home. The old antiseptic preparations are superseded by Germolen 

ese which cures not merely by killing germs but by excluding germs, by cleansing the woun d of all 4 
ane poisons and promoting natural healing. Germolene draws out wound poisons and_ impurities he 
ace and keeps the ulcer or bad leg scientifically < clean. The first dressing with Germok ne allays 

aus pain and irritation, while its healing power ® unprecedented. 

aan 

ese The Salve that Soothes at a Touch 

sas Germolene is the proved Home Remedy for ay fe 
ess Eczema Piles Skin Eruptions eae f 
age Psoriasis Itching Pimples tH 

b+ 4 Rashes Ringworm Chapped Hands 
tH Cuts & Burns’ Chilblains 
oes And all poisoned, itching and inflamed surfaces, ana 

+4 
HH Prices 1/3 D = ver tin. 
ses From Chemists and Stores everywhere. Larger size the moreeconomical Always Hr 
as ask for Germolene and refuse imitations, There is no substitute for Germoiene, Free Opinion and He 
se Instructive Book. 
For inion as to the 
eas Suitability of Germolene i» your age 
case, toget er with an exhaustive 
oH treatise kina nents, address 
See The Aseptic Skin Dressing oan 
bode 
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No. 1405 Pons 
IRRESISTIBLE 
A most delightful pen, for 
smooth, easy writing, 
of yellow metal. 
NON-CORROSIVE. 
Assorted Sample Bx, 
containing 44 Perry 
Tested bens, 
trom all 
Stationers 


Wonderful 


AND 


Most Durable 


This Dainty Sample of 
FRIPPS Soap 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FPADED yess 


is yours for the asking. eS 
brown, biack. It is permanent 
You will be charmed with it. reave, ami dt 
A (it 
/ Nis 
CHRISTR. THOMAS Hairdes 
& BROS., LTD 
Broad Plain 


Patentoes and Manufacturers 
of the World-Famous Hindes 
Wavers. 


BRISTOL 
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Post Free . 
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Perry & (0.,, 
‘The Secret is in the Quality’ 
4 
Kinds 

a 
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HH 


£8, 


ED Halk 
any natura. 


6 the Flask, 
DES, Ltd 

nufacturers 
yous Hinde’ 


LEAVE IT TO ME AND 


FLUXITE 


and you'll have things right in a “‘ jiffy.” N 

difficulty to get it—the shop round the corner is 
sure to have it. No difficulty to use it— it’s as 
easy as kissing Aunty. Jt makes any joba simple 
one for amateurs— it saves the time of the 
‘“‘professional,"" when there’s mending to be 
done— gas and water pipes—kitchen and house- 
hold utensils—tools of all kinds. Plumbers 
and Mechanics will have FLUXITE because it 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


he inexpensive FLUXITE Soldering Set saves 
its cost ina very short time—lasts for years—is 
simple and handy to use. Ask y« 
or Hardware Dealer to show you 


ur Lronmonger 
outht. 
FLUXITE can be obtained in all Hardware 
costing 


this 


and Ironmongery Stores, in 
Sd., 1/4 and 2/8. 


GET A TIN TO-DAY 


tins, 


“FLUXITE” 
co 
wit t net a P t w 


'P, Piuxtte, Solder, etc., and ful | instructio Ss 


Price 10 6. pntien Set post paid United Kingdom. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington 8t., Bermondsey, England. 
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INCOME OVER £1,200 
A YEAR MORE 


Special Offer to Readers 


a received recently at the Pelman Institute 
gave pause even toa staff to whom reports of big 
income increases have become almost a commonplace, 
It was from a Managing Director. Here is what he 
says:—‘* Myi income isover £ 1,200 a year more—//c anks 
entirely to the sound, practical teaching of Pelmanism, 
Is there any reader of THE QuIVE Rk who desires 
more concrete evidence of the income-raising powers 
of Pelmanism than this letter ? 


No testimony could be more direct and definite. 
No investment could be more gratifying than Pelman- 
ism is here conclusively proved to be. In this 
respect it is interesting to note that hundreds of Pelman 
students have said that the cash value of first lesson 
alone of the was worth the full fee paid for the 
complete Course. 


Course 


Clerk Trebles Income 


Another instance of material benefit derived from 
Pelmanism is given in the following letter. It clearly 
shows that the Pelmanist with a trained mind receives 
immediate recognition fron whoever pays for the 
labour of his brain and hand. In this instance a clerk 
writes | am deeply indebted to the Pelman 
Institute, as since taking up the Course I have more 
than trebled my income, olely to your 
teaching.” 


hich is due s 


This is an example for all who feel the burden of 
high prices. The man or woman who, conscientiously 
studying Pelmanism, unfailingly devclops these mental 
qualities which are so hig shly paid, can afford to laugh 
at the upwi urd trend of prices, The high cost of living 
has no tears for the worker whose income is always 
ahead ot it. 


Fascinating as a Hobby 


Pelmanism 1s the easiest study in the world, It 1s 
taught entirely by correspondence, and every student has 
individualised, personal tuition from one of a large staff 
of expert University-train psych 

the grey books an 

ak LY. Minutes otherwise w 


study and yield you a g 
By starting Pelmanism now 1 


their 


ta 
can be invested in 
Iden reward, 


will find yourself repaid 


over and over again for tl ve small initial outlay, Moreover, 
not only is the fee charged tor the Course a small one, but 
arrangements can be made whenever desired to pay it in 
instalments. This places the Course within reach of every 
reader. 

Apply to-day to the Pelman Institute, 155 Pelman House 
Bloomsbury Sureet, London, W.C.1.) By return you will 


receive gratis and post free 


A copy of **Mind a 


hi rctly 
what Pelmanism is_ { what it does. $a 
complete Synopsis of the Course 

A reprint of Zrwth's famous and fearless Report 
Pe 

Au Enrolment Form wh rol for t 


complete Course of Pelmanism on special ter 


Here is your gre at chance to put yourself in the way of 


voving the bi den of hig l prices You want a fuiler, more 
ovable lite—y: sant to be from financial anviety 
YOU MUS! M AKE tHE. FIRST MOVE — nobody 
i help you if you do not. Apply To-day. 

()verseas Addresses :—so5 / h Avenue, Ne } 

V/ wrne; Arcad wpatty 
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STANWORTHS' 


eUMBRELLAS. 


THIS 
UMBRELLA 


graphed before 
after re pair is an exunple of 
Jone im the Stan 

worth worksh ps. 
A complete wreck in the 
t “Ss 


first picture, the se 


the poor “patient "at ng 
repaired and recovered witl 
the famous Stanw “De 
flance”’ sik Ui 


Send us 
old Umbrella 


to day, together with P.O. for 
wit teach you per 
return of geo looking as tres 

as on the y you first pur 


chased it tage on Foreign 
Orders | extra. 

A post tard will bring! you our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Sta 
werth Defiance” Umbrell 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas trom 5). upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


"Way up in the 
mountains 


Long deep breaths of the 
air clear the throat and nasal 
Passages. It is different in the toil- 
ing cities, but the delicate throat- 
lining irritated by the smoke and 
dust-laden air is soothed, healed, 
and fortified against the attack of 
disease germs by occasionally dis- 
solving in the mouth 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


An ellective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 
1/3 post free from the makers, 

Evans Sons Lescher & 
Webb, Ltd., 56 Hanover Street, 
Liverpool, and 60 Bartholomew 
Close, London, E.C.1, 
S.a 


per tin from Chemists, or 


FOR HOME MODELLING 


The —— of “ Plasticining " Opens a new world of 
delig! that immense art f little people who 
poe ana coming on. Do not think it old because r xe 
you used it ten or fifteen years ago; it isn't to oy 
Pa on your pl leasures: buy a box , 

s : bu box and s show t 
the funny thin used to make. bet 


Outfits :— 


2/-, 3/-, 4/6, 6/6, 8/3, post paid, 
HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 27 Bathampton, BATH, 


London Showrooms 34 Ludgate H1 il, E.C.s 


| ‘Ve Tito, Jor 


Catalogue 


CUISEIOLD 


TINENS 


who needs Naperyt 


TT 


r He ne 
uw ey are, would 
s e we H 

plies at the fa 
we actual 
perfect: good 
war it 


‘8. BARROW @ 
104 Victoria Street, = 
London,8.W.1. E 


anyiht 


The Highest Standard of Purity and Perfection 


GALL 


CUSTARD POWDER 


(Sugar Sweetened) 


Contains only Eggs and other choice 
Ingredients of the highest possible 
food value in perfect combination 
that unfailingly produce the 


“KING OF CUSTARDS’ 


Egg Products, Limited, Birmingham. 


| HARBUTT’S | 
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The They Always 
World's Be APPOINTMENT, Turn Out 


Standard. Well. 


hivers 


FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES 


They are clear and beautiful when made 
ready for the table. The children’s 
favourite dish. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A Lady writes :— 


“As a sweet for luncheon 


: 


they are unsurpassed.” 


2: 


SEPA 
IONS 


re) 
SAS 


INSIST UPON HAVING CHIVERS’ AND ACCEPT NO OTHER. 


CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd,, The Orchard Factory, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 
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flavouring and raising properties. 


You can make many different kinds of cake ' 
by following the Recipes and full directions 
given in each packet. 


The purity high 
quality of the ingredients 
makes every “Cake 
Royal” cake not only a 
delightful dainty but a 
valuable food. 


Ask your grocer for this 


J. & J. BEAULAH LTD., BOSTON, ENGLAND. 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


. FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GaAs OVENS, ETC. .- 

Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company it. 
ly they do not stock send 2+ for 2 tins post free— ‘Kleenoft 
The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 


WRITE NOW for this POST’S C.B.Q. TABLETS | 


per tin 


HOUSE and save middlemen’s protits. Costumes, Bring relief from suffering and pain. Act at the root of 
fosment 3 Mantiles, Blouses, Raincoats, ete. trouble, dissolve and ¢ inate the Uric Acid, and grad 
ony for Bargain Book today, restore normal health and give permanent relief. 
injurious Ingredient Send tor Free Booklet contair 
‘TAYLORS JheGarmentHouse remarkable testin ils. On sale at al ots 
| Blackfriars St T Price 3s. and 5s., Post Free from _ 
~ MANCHESTER A. M. POST & CO.'(Dept. 23), 25 Week St., MAIDSTON 


| “QUGHT TO BE LOCKED UP. 


n the head ought to be locked up or put in 


Nd inion urges them to use ‘No-troline” 

ith a opinion urge se 
A man or a woman going abc - wore of publtne cold developed, they would never have 
quarantine. But as that can't be done, the \ine” pefore chool teachers ought to insist upon the 


Nasal Specific. Had they only used “ Nostr 9 others os who would keep the kiddies free from 
become a misery to themselves 3 and 
children who have colds using ostro y go to SENOS 
sickness should give them some before the ‘he yest P \d 
in the nostrils and sniffed up and you have «tart Go 
Nasal Specific to prevent and cure Nasal Ué 
All Chemists, 1'3 and 3 -. 

In case of delay, send P.0. 15 or 3/3 to 

NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 520, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 


ann 
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The Nation’s 


“What are the problems awaiting us? 
One is the health of the people. A 
little over a year ago | had occasion 
to say here that you could not make 
an Al Empire with a C 3 population. 
It is perfectly true The health of 


the people is one of the dominating 
questions of the hour.” _ 
—The Premier. 


The name LEVER on Soap 
is a Guarantee of Purity 
and Excellence. 
Lm. 28 


Health. 
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HE health of the people certainly 

demands the greatest care, and 
one of the most valuable precautions 
in safeguarding the nation’s health 
is the constant use of  Lifebuoy 
Soap. Its healthy antiseptic odour 
proclaims its worth. 


Our Young Hopefuls—the nation’s hope for the 
future—love the health-giving lather of Lifebuoy 
They take to it as a duck takes to 
It is 


Soap. 
water—they cannot help liking Lifebuoy. 
health-giving as well as cleansing. 


Lifebuoy Soap is brimful of Health. 
Wash face and hands with it— 
Bathe with it—Shampoo with it. 


MORE THAN SOAP—YET 
COSTS NO MORE. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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‘ . 
Strong, Soft & Snowy-white, 
these sheets are a pride and delight to the house. 
wife. In finest weave or heavier weight they are _ 
all doubly durable, as only high-grade cotton js 
used, and special care is taken in the spinning and 
weaving. 

Plain hemmed or hemstitched, in both plain and f 
twill weaves. 


Ask your usual draper, or you can be put into touch wit 
retailers who can supply you by writing to the Proprie 


THE HOLLINS MILL CO., LTD,, 


Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Dept. Q, 5 Portland Street, Manchester. 


Proprietors also of Sunresista,’’ Wash-resista’’ 
Print, ‘‘Sealfleece,’’ etc. 


Nerve Failure 


Helpless for Six Years. Wonderful Cure By Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. | 


Mr. Lemuel Parry, of Nythfa House, Fennant Road, Ponkey, near Wrexhat 
says: ‘I feel that for the benefit of humanity I must testify to the ” t | 
miraculous cure which Dr. Cassell’s Tablets have effected in me. Befo 
commenced taking them I was paralysed from the waist down, and h adh ea | 
\ so for six years. All that time I was in bed helpless. I could not turn « 
| could not do anything. I had to be lifted in and out of bed and attended 
just as a child would be. There was no feeling whatever in my legs, =| 
yet the nerves seemed to be active sometimes, for my knees would jerk 
to my chest as I lay. 

“| had advice at various times, but I was considered incurable, At last 2 


|“ Parry 


decided to try Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and after a long time I could move my legs a little, and t! 
I used to get out in a Bath-chair. Steadily I grew stronger in the back and my legs too, and in t 
end was able to go out on crutches. Now I can go about with a w: lk ing-stick, ‘but still take 
crutches if going very far, All who know me are astonished at my cure. 


r. Cassell’s Tablets 


Home Dr. Cassells Tablets are the recognised Home Remedy for— TREE | 

+ and 3/- {.crvous Breakdown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases INFORMATION 

rhe 3]- size being | Nerve Paralysis Anemia Palpitation 1 e suita 
Malnutrition Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion D ‘yout 
Tubleta and sefuse Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Chester Road, Mar 
Critical Periods of Life. chester, 
viii 
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Genuine Rupture Cure 


ent on Trial to Prove It. 
Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience we have 
produced an Appliance for Men, Women, 
and Children that actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost every- 
thing else come to us, Where 
others fail is where we have our 
greatest success. Send attached 
coupon to-day and we will send 
you free our illustrated book on 
Rupture and its cure, showing the 
Appliance, and giving you prices 
and names of many people who 
have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail, Remember we use 
no salves, no harness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what 
we say is true. You are the judge, 
and having once seen our illus- 
trated book and read it, you will 


TEN REASONS WHY 


You Should Send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 

1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years, 

2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air-cushion.of soft rubber, 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in common trusses, it is not cum- 
bersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 


be as enthusiastic as hundreds of  /+0ma photograph of Mr. C. E. Brooks 6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 

patients whose letters you can also imventor of the Appliance, who cured Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
read. Fill in the free coupon below himself, and whose experience has since sensation of wearing a harness. 


and post to-day. It is well worth 
your time, whether you try our 
Appliance or not. 


Trusses Were No Earthly Use. 


High Street, Seal, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

I should like to say that I find great comfort in wearing your 
Appliance. I never thought I should have been able to take up 
my occupation as blacksmith again. ‘Trusses were no earthly use 
tome, and caused me great pain, but now I can go to my work with 
ease and feel quite safe. 1 shall always take great pleasure in re- 
commending your wonderful Appliance to those I come in contact 


with suffering from hernia, THos. CoLiinson. 
A Cheap and Infallible Remedy. 
C. E. Brooks, Macclesfield. 


Dear Sir,—After a year’s wearing of your famous Rupture Appli- 
ance, | can find no words to express my admiration of such an 
excellent invention, and the benefit I have derived from its use. All 
you claim for it in your book, and all that your clients have said in 
ts favour in their printed testimonials, I can fully bear out and con- 

om personal experience I am sure that hundreds of your 
aces would be instantly ordered if the unfortunate sufferers 

w of its existence. For my part, I feel that you deserve 
the universal gratitude of mankind for inventing such a cheap and 
infallible remedy for so widespread a complaint, and you are per- 
fectly tree to make what use you please of what I say in this letter. 

Yours faithfully, ELLEN JARRETT. 


I am Entirely Cured. 


: 12 Union Street, Clydebank. 

Jt Sives me great pleasure to add my testimony to the real worth 
{ your Rupture Appliance. It surpasses a great deal, in my 
opinion, even what you yourself claim for it, and that is saying a 
goad deal. I reckon it a rare combination of simplicity, neatness, 
and usefulness in its line, so much so that, although I quite believe 
1 am entirely cured, 1 have no desire to dispense with it, as it 
—_ no inconvenience whatever. I can indulge in any kind of 
— © common to men without the slightest fear, which I could 
not do efore I got it. Iam pleased to be able to give this report, 
and consider it my duty to do sa 


ly k 


Yours faithfully, P, BELL. 


benefited thousands, 
write to-day. 


lf ruptured, 7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the least. 

8, There are no metal springs in the Appliance to torture 
one by cutting and bruising the flesh, 

g. All the material of which the Appliances are made is 
of the very best that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

ro. Our reputation for honesty and fair dealing is so 
thoroughly established by an experience of over thirty 
years of dealing with the public, and the prices are so 
reasonable, the terms so fair, that there certainly should 
be no hesitancy in sending the free coupon to-day, 


Perfectly Cured at 74. 
To Mr. Brooks. Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
Dear Sir,—I, Henry Salter, have much pleasure in saying that I 
am perfectly satisfied with the Rupture Appliance, You are wel- 
come to use my name where the British flag tlies, and all other nations 
on the face of the globe, Dear Sir, I cannot thank you enough for 
relieving my suffering. 1 shall recommend you to any of my friends. 
I am pleased to say it is a permanent cure, 
I remain, yours obediently, Henry SALTER. 
P.S.—My age is 74 years, perfectly cure 


Remember 


We send the Appliance on trial to prove that what we say is true. You are 
to be the judge. | lin the free coupon below and post to-day. 

If in London, call at our consulting-rooms. Experienced and capable fitters 
for ladies aud gentlemen. 


Free Information Coupon. 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 
(1553), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, illustrated book and 
full information about The Brooks Appliance for the cure of 
rupture. 


(Please 
write 
plainly) 


| 
| 
| 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 


husks. 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
food 


and valuable 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Tts quality of deepening greyness to the former colonr ins 


few days, thus securing a preserved ap pearauce, has enabled 
thousands to re ti nin their position, * 
2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the nator 
colour, It a anses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hatr Dress 
This Tair Restorer is prepared by the wrest 
Hair Specialists & ©o., Ltp., 12 Bedford Lak 
atories, Lo ndon, 8.E.1., and can re obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world 


[SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Erup- 
tions, ensuring a clear 
slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable pimples 
disfiguring blotches, obstinate eczema, 
appear by app lying SULPHOLINE, 


renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, supple 
comfortable. For 42 years it has been the 
remedy for 
Eruptions | Roughness | Acne 
Pimples Rashes Blotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis Scurf | Rosea 


SULPHOLINE i# prepared by the great Ski 
Spec 
J. PEPPER & CO., Ltd., 

12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 8), 
and is sold in bottles at 1/3 and 3/-. Itcan be 
obtained direct from them by post, or from any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 


uickly removes the effects of Sunscoreh. 


complexion. The |f 


which 


Real Harris, Lewis, an 
Shetland Homespwuis 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladics Medium fer Cents. 


8. A. NEWALL SON (Dept TY), ‘Stornoway, Sootiant 


shade desired and if for Gent.’s or Ladies’ Weat. 
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When you see a Pillar Box, 
remember to get an ONOTO. 


The Onoto is like the Pillar 
Box—always ready for your 
letters. 

A twist with thumb and 
finger releases the ink, and 
the Onoto writes on without 
giving you a moment’s worry. 
The Onoto fills itself, too, 
and when sealed by a turn of 
the hand it can no more leak 
than you can get your letter 
back after posting it. 


And like the Pillar-Box—the Onoto 
is a British Institution—made by 
De La Rue of London. 


THOMAS DE LARUE &CO., Ltd., 
Bunhil) Row, London, E.C.1. 
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That thin 


patch 


Is your hair getting a trifle thin 
in places? If so, rub a little 
Anzora well in the scalp every 
morning. You will then find 
how easily you can brush the 
hair over the sparse parts and 
ensure that it will remain there 
throughout the day. Do not de- 
lay ; purchase a bottle of Anzora 
right away, but 


Beware of 
substitutes, or 
court certain 
disappointment. 


Anzora Cream (for those with slightly 
greasy scalps) and Anzora Viola (for tho:e 
with dry scalps) are sold by all Chemists, 
Hairdressers, Stores, etc. Price 1s, 6d. 
and 2s, 6d, (double quantity) per bettle. 


NZOsr 


Masters the Hair 


Anszora Perfumery Co., Willesden Lane, 
London, N.W.O. 


| 


| 
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HERCULES 


Inexpensive Spring 
Frocks for Children 
Look Well—Wear Well—Wash Well 


HERCULES Frocks for Children are made of 
Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ ** Hercules," the tested 
cloth, and may be obtained in a large variety of 
pretty designs and styles. 

They can be washed again and again—the 
colours are absolutely tast and the material 
simply defies wear. Children are always 
happy whenwearing HERCULES Frocks, 
for they know they can romp and play 
to their hearts’ content without fear of} 
spoiling them. 


GUARANTEE. 
Every “Hercules” garment : 
bears the “ Mother and Child” : 
ticket; it fs our guarantee of : j 
quality. If any é: : | 


garment proves 
unsatisfactory In 
wash of wear, 
your draper 
will replace it 
with a new one 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


4! 
| 
Drafters everywhere stock Hercules"’ Garments. If 
yours does not, please sen: to us for patterns, etc. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 


Spinners and Manvfacturers, MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 


MATERNITY 


| 


Var 
i 


(Finlay’s Patents, a justable any size), 
SKIRTS from 21 to5 

63-to14 gns; CORSETS, 21/-, 26.6, 316. 
Cutalogur aud tatterns of latest Materials FREE. 
FREE Wonderful Baby Book, } 
FINLAY’S, 90 HOULDSWORTH \ 

Top Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. 
LONDON, W.1: 47 Duke Street (oif Oxford St) 


GOWNS from | 


CARPET SOAP 
Cleans Carpets like New. 
f] One Tablet will clean a large Carpet. 
Sample \id. Stamp. 


¢ YOU CAN’T HAVE BOTH. 


WHIGH waeicueo 


will you MACKENZIE'S 
have ? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Dizziness, Faintness. f ali cle ts and stores, price 


or post free 23 in the United Kingdom. 
Dr, Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castie Street, Reading 


YHOULD send for interesting Booklet describit] 
S many useful Home Remedies, Post paid free} 

King’s Pharmacy, 94 Church Road, Hove, Susses | 
Don’t suffer. This book teaches you the remedies 
Effective, harmless, inexpensive. Save money, &| 
restore health. Mention “ The Quiver.” | 
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THE QUI VER 


Fish ? 


EATS LIKE CHICKEN. 
Jes, TAR King Fish is one of 


the famous Californian Zuna 

Fish ; a new and delightful deli- 
cacy from the sunny seas of the 
Pacific. ‘There, in those deep bright 
waters, this magnificent fish grows to 
maturity, the most delicate of 
feeders, till it yields its delicate 
pink-brown flesh, incomparable 
in flavour. And it is only the 


choicest cut of this choice fish that 
we bring you. Cooked ready for 
serving, free from bone or skin, 
King Fish is both appetising and 
economical. 

Look for the Brand, Jack Tar King 
Fish, on the label of the tin. 

Guaranteed by Angus Watson & Co., 
Limited, the proprietors of Skippers. 


If your Grocer does not stock, please send his name and address 
and 1/14 for a can of Jack Tar King Fish, post free. 


ANGUS WATSON & CO., LIMITED., 


54 Ellison Place, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Lo ASH 
Through not being marked with the indelible 


ST IN THE W 
JOHN BOND'S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
MARKING INK. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATIN 
(WHICHEVER KIND PREFERRED). 
Sold by all Stationers,Chemist & Stores 6d. & 1g, 

Used in the Royal Households, 


Re. 


LOST IN THE Wish, 


IRISH ROLLER TOWELS. 


Extra strong and durable quality, 24 yds. by 
3 for 8/11; postage 6d. 


17 ins., 3/- each ; 
Send for Bargain List, free. 
HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


ATCHO 


C]he HAIR GROWER 


| ’ For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
-PlatePowder 


_Sold everywhere V- 26 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2.9. 4/6 


| 
| 


| 


Materials 


For your Summer 
Coat or Costume 


Save money! Buy direct 
from the makers the 
finest quality Sand Serges, 
Tweeds, &c. Any length 
cut at manufacturers’ prices. 
Sand Serges, Plain, 54 ins. wide, 
10/11 per yard. 

*Gainsboro, “Solway,” 
‘Craig, ‘*Prestwich,” 
Tweeds, &c., 10/11 to 12/6 
per yard, 54 ins. wide. 


Write for patterns (No. 66 ) to-day 


WEST RIDING WEAVING CO., 
11 AIRE STREET, LEEDS. 
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ACCOUNTANCY, 
SECRETARYSHIP, 
COSTING 


the great professions of the future. Highly paid 
appointments are daily being obtained by quali- 
fied students of the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE— 
the ‘Varsity of Secretarial and Accountancy | 
Training. | 


SPECIALISED POSTAL COURSES 


(examination coaching and practical training) 


TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME, 


under the most highly qualified staff in the 
kingdom. comprising many final Honoursmen, 
Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. 
Fees are most moderate, and may be paid by 
instalments. Send postcard to-day for list ot 
recent appointments vacant, particulars of free 
scholarship scheme, and copy of ‘“ Students’ 
No charge or obligation. 


METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE, ut. 
Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS. 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
Late “North Eastern” tal 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President; The Bart of Shaftesbury 
134 Beds always full, 50,000 Qut-Patients annually. 
110,000 Attendances. £20000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
Ecovomically administered. 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse. 
LEASE LP 
T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


EPILEPSY 


Is there 


HOPE? 


If ever all-absorbing research “4 
has merited success, then success 
is due to Mr. Gilbert Dale. 
Over 25 years ago he turned his 
attention to epilepsy, and to-day 
the sufferer from this disease has no greater authority to tun 
to for advice. s a result of Mr. Dale's research map 
people who were considered by the al practitioner as 
incurable are now in the enjoyment of splendid health, 


me 


What the Doctors say. 

That Mr. Gilbert Dale's deep knowledge of his subject is 
acknowledged by the medical practitioner is evidenced bythe | % 
following extracts from recent letters : f 

**We told our doctor you were treating him for fits, and r 
you would be flattered and pleased to know how w : 
spoke of you and of your treatment. e said if any man |} | 
could cure him you could. It was very pleasing also to me 
to have his opinion, as he is about the cleverest doctor in 
this district." 

“ My doctor called yesterday, and he says if our boy had i 
not had your treatment in 1915! bly would 1 live | § 
now, or if be had lived he must en an imbecile by this | § 
time, He is very quick ; urtee, and never at a los | § 
for a word.” 

The doctor mentioned in thi nd extract sent a case | [ 
from Scotland for a consultation with Mr. Gilbert Dale, which | J 

| case has since been cured. i 

| Another writes: " It is twenty years ago since Mr, —, of | | 
, recommended me to take your treatment. , You will be ; 

| pleased to know that it cured me, and 1 have not had an | § 

| attack since.” ; 

| Truth, in its issue of a few years ago, speaking of the Dale 

| Treatment and its ori said: “ I am satisfied that 


, and that no one 
t where orthodox sci 
here are many case 


perfectly honest a 
hesitate about trying 
is of no avail, and, 
epilepsy where it is.” 

The Dale Treatment applies esx 
which have been turned down as hoy 
| practitioner. 


A deeply Interesting book, “Epilepsy: Its Causes, 

Symptoms, and Treatment,” containing results from 
Mr. Dale’s methods, and published at 1- net, will be 
| sent post free for six penny stamps by 


bis tr 


unfortunately, th 


ially to cases of epilepsy 
eless by the medical 


MR. GILBERT DALE, 69 Bond Street House, 
14 Clifford Strect, London, W.1. 


Keenolia 


HAIR ALWAYS SMART 


“ Keenolia™ Hair Cream applied in the morning ke ps the 
most unruly head of hair in perfect order till night—tixes 
and feeds the hair. Makes it soft and glossy without le AVIDYS 
it sticky, matted or greasy. Nouri-hes; pro- 


motes prolific growth. E:adicates dandruff, 


“KEENOLIA HAIR CREAM ”’ 


A splendid tonic, delicately perfumed ; is 
preterable to Hair Tonics, Pc made, &e. Any 
hair weakness vanishes when “ Keenolla” 
isapplied. Sold in bottles 1/3 and 2/-, of all 
Chemists and Hairdressers, or direc t, post 
'rer, from The Casson Chemical Co., Ltd. 
(Dept. C), 44a Westbourne Grove, 
London, W.2. 


‘STAMMERING 


THOROUGHLY CURED IN 30 DAYS. f 
stammer is to appear to fail to what your 
to convey, to appear stupid when perhaps your brain is bel’ 
those t and talk nonsense, With My 
you can cure yourself quickly, conveniently. Bookie ) 
if you write mentioning 7Ae Quzver (June) and enclose 165° 
for post Why not write at once? 


age. 

J. J. EDISON, Ltd., 87 Great George Street, LEED | 

Amazing Hair Discovery 

mazZing riair 1SCO 

Aristocracy’s beautiful hair has been 

TRIAL cond now given to the public 
OFFER. first time. if you suffer from PREMATURE 

CREYNESS, BALDNESS. or FALLING HAIR, sen Lat | 

closing a stamp fo REE MPLI lescr ve 
this wan remedy, the most periect hast fo 
INCANA COMPANY, 6X Manor Park Parade, High Rd., Lee, SE |) 


ikn 


OLIDAYS AT 


ARROGATE BRING 
EALTH & PLEASURE i Equipped Baths 


Wonderfully Invigorating Air 
Delightful Country Rambles & Excursions 
Plenty of Amusement Inside and Out 
‘inest Treatment in the World 


TRY IT THIS YEAR. FULL PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET FROM 
F, J. C. BROOME, Cure Director, HARROGATE, ce Write Him To-day. | 
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To-day 


THE QUIVER 


WITHOUT DRUGS 


(Nature’s Remedy Restores Health) 


WV ayy To people who suffer from chronic troubles of any kind, 
\\\ \\ rheumatism, nervous complaints, lost strength, debility, 
/ Sy weakness in any form, or stomach, kidney, or liver disorders, 
A we offer a cure at a price within the reach of all. 


We have no drugs to sell you. The remedy we offer is 
electricity. ‘That's Nature’s medicine. It is impossible to 
cure any ailment by doping the nerves and vitals with 
Stimulants or poisons. Your body needs new life and 
strength. Our Ajax Dry Cell Battery gives that. It helps 
Nature by restoring the energy and activity of every weak, 
sluggish organ of the body. The Ajax Battery is a scientific 
device for saturating the nerves and vitals with a steady, 
unbroken current of electric life without the least shock 
or unpleasant sensation. The Ajax Battery builds up 
vitality and strength, and gives to every weak and inactive 
organ the power to do its work properly as Nature intended. 
When your body has sufficient electric energy to satisfy the 
demands of Nature, weakness and disease cannot exist, 


GIVEN FREE __/f you cannot call, just send us your name and address, and we'll 

le ~§=6 post you free our Illustrated Book which tells all about it, how it 
cures, and what it costs. This book is illustrated, and explains many things you should know 
regarding disease. Write to-day. 


AJAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 25 LONDON, E.C.1. 


| 


RONUK 


SANITARY 
POLISH. 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL anp ANTISEPTIC VALUE 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE, 
LINOLEUM, &c. 


: 

| Of all Grocers, Stores, 

| 


THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
FOR NEURALGIA, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM } 

AND INFLUENZA. | 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE AND 
SPLENDID TONIC. 
Does not affect the Heart. 
CEPHOS does NOT contain any 


Antifebrin whatever. 


Ironmongers. 


A little RONUK goes 
a long way, and will 
polish and re-polish by 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 
still, a Ronuk Home 
Polisher. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 
Chemists, Taylor’s Drug Stores, and of 


ar all chemists, 1/3 and 3/- per Box. Write for leaflet to— 
If your chemist does not happen to have it in 
Stock, send 1/3 or 3/- in stamps, or P.O., addressed 


RONUK, LTD., 


Portslade, Brighton, 
Sussex. 


CEPHOS, LTD., BLACKBURN, 
and they will send it to you POST FREE. 
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Thin and ally invisible 


SOLES & HEELS 
Men's Stout, 5/6 
» Light, 4/6 
Ladies’ - 3/- 
per set. 
HEELS ONLY. 
Men's Stout, 2/- 
Ladies’ - 
per pair. 
FROM ALL 
BOOTMAKERS. 


Slight extra 
_for Fixing. 


Phillips’ 


Men’s LIGHT-WEIGHT for SUMMER WEAR 


WILL SAVE YOU POUNDS IN 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 
SOLES AND HEELS 


make one pair of boots 
last the time of three 


Patents Ltd., 


142, 


+/6 


A YEAR. 


- per set 


Old E.C.1 


Street, London, 


GROW TALLER 8 


iv PAYS TO BE TALL. tek 
e are snubbed and_ overlooked 
ple private method you can add 
several inches to your height without violent 
exercises, without apparatus, No risk 
or strair ull pe ulas free if you write vad once 
snentioning Qu stamp tor 
postage. 


@ Enguiry Dept., 51 Church St., South Shore, Blackpool. 


ver, and enclose 


“What a Change!” 


“fT can hardly believe it. 
My skin is improving daily. 
It is firmer, clearer and 
cleaner. And 1 like that 
faint tinge of colour which 
betokens skin health. J] 
shall keep on using Pomeroy 


Skin Food, never fear.” 


Pomeroy 
Skin 


Or ak Chemists 
and in 
Lf, and 
5h Jars. 
Mrs. POMEROY, Ltp., 


20, Old Bond Street. 
London, W.1, 


Pearlone 


The dainty white Mint-flavoured Toothpaste is 
packed in collapsible tubes with ribbon opening 
An efficient cleanser of the gums 
and teeth from all tooth-destroy- 
ing bacteria. 1/3 per tube. 


Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
MANCHESTER 


‘HARRIS TWEEDS 


Genuine hand-made all-wool Tweeds 
DIRECT FROM WEAVER TO WEARER 1} 
1/6 per yard. Also genuine Scotch Sats 54 ine 
wide, 14/- per yard. Finest quality procu Buy thes 
goods from their native home and avo profiteering 
Large range of patterns post jre 


A. L. DRIVER (Dept. 483), 56 Eastgate, cuuloueen Scotland | 


Black Beetles 
tifically extermizs« 
by the UNION wit 

BOACH Pasii 


KITGHEN PEST 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 
other Lape amon had failed. The pests had so 
overrun the place that the Government Inspector 
suggested the buildings should be pulle« { down. 
The Inspector and Guardians surprised at mar- 
velious result. 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, with imteresiing 
particulars. Postage gd. extra, 
J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 


ul 


GOOD! IT’S MASONS 


Send 2/- in stamps or P.O, and we will forward 
1 Bottle MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS, 
1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER EXTRACT, and 
1 Bottle MASON’S LEMONINE. 


Each bottle makes from 6 to 8 
gallons real Summer Beverage. 


Non-Intoxicating. 


Aaarest— 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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THE QUIVER 


The real pleasure of Art Needlework 
is to contemplate the result of your 
task and feel that it is a success. 
uccess, however, is impossible if you do not 
exercise the greatest care in the selection 
of your threads; but this is a matter of 
experience, experience’ teaches that 


“PERI-LUSTA” is unequalled. 


Embroidery & Crochet Threads. 


A Few Leading Makes: 

Art. E ror. “ Peri- Art. E 116. “ Peri- 
Lusta Convent, Art. E rir. “Peri- Lusta’’ Pearl Knit, 
Blue Label, in Lusta’ * Floss, in 1o-gramme balls. 
ene. a ite only, = eins. White only, White, in sizes 3 
in sizes, 8 to 70. s 6 to 40. 5,8, 12. Colours, 

in sizes 3, 5, 8. 

Art. Artz. “*Peri-Lusta” E 151. “Peri-Lusta” 

Filo, in skeins, size 25 Crochet. 2 gramme balls. 

White ar 1d Colo UTS. White and E cru, all sizes. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to— 


“PERI-LUSTA” LTD., 
84 Queen Victoria St., 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


S| 

4| 
=| PAINT, MARBLE, BATHS, 
ae METAL, &c. 
Cleans immediately, WITH NO EXERTION. 
From all Stores, Grocers and Ironmongers. 
7 SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

j THE CASSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 

44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 
1ELD. 
ELASTIC 
BAILEY STOCKINGS 


EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR, 


rd “VARIX," all about Elastic Stockings, how 
to wear, clean, and repay them, post free. 

Bailey’s Hygienic 

nd Washable Imperceptible 


Flesh-Coloured Trusses. 
ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


38 Oxford Street, London, 


HM THE Kine 
THE QUEEN j 
HM. QUEEN ALEXAND RA 
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CURATIVE ELECTRIC 
TREATMENT ATHOoME! 


Wonderful Invention that Cives 
Amazing Vitality and Strength. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, FREE. 


ARE you weak, despondent, lacking in energy, suffering 
from nervous debility or lack of vitality? Then read 
of the remarkable success of the famous Pulvermacher 
Electrological Inventions, which, 
in the privacy of your own home, 
re-establisha splendid condition o! 
manly strength and nerve vigour. 


HEALTH WITHOUT 
DRUGS. 


Hitherto Electrological 
treatment has been re- 
served for those who 
could pay the hich fees 
of famous specialists in 
Electrotherapy or who 
could spare the time to 
avail themselves of hos- 
pital or sanatorium treat- 
ment. 

To-day all this is 
changed. 

Thousands of sufferers 
cure themselves of 
troubles such as 


Nervous Weakness, 
Lack of Yitality, 
Digestive Disorders 
(Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, etc.), 


Lhe Pulvermacher Appliances are th 
nly inventions jor the administration 
of Curative Electricity, endorsed by over 
Neuritis, Rheumat- //ty lading Doctors and by the Officia: 


Academy of Medicine of Parts. 
ism, Sciatica, Gout, 


Kidney and Liver Troubles, Bad Circulation, etc., 


simply by adopting a short course of treatment with the Pulver- 
macher Electrotogical Appliances. No need to visit any specialist's 
institute, no need to pay continuous fees, no expert aid is necessary 
YOU CAN CURE YOURSELF, inexpensively and permanently, 
at home, by wearing one of these appliances, They triumph ove: 
illness even when all other remedies fail. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE. 


If you will write to-day you can receive gratis and post free a 
most fascinating book, in which this new and wonderfully successf.:! 
method of overcoming all nervous troubles is plainly described. 

We invite you, if you possibly can, to call, and without 
any obligation examine the Pulvermacher Appliances and 
enjoy a special consultation with the Head Superintendent. 
If you cannot call, send your name and address on the form 
below, and the special volume, ‘A Guide to Health and Strength,’ 
will be forwarded to you post paid. 


‘GUIDE TO HEALTH’ FREE 


The holdeypf this coupon is entitled to a free copy of this hook 
and particulars of the Pulvermacher Appliances. Simply 
fill in and post to 

THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

The Pulvermacher 


317 Vulcan House, 56 1] 


ical Institute, 
gate Hill, L. 


Name 
Address 
Quiver, June, 1920. 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease" 
Corset is the most bealthy of all. Every wearer SAYS 50, 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE 
The Natural 


OF Ease Corset 
HEALTH > Style 2, 


10/41 pai 


Postaee abroad extra 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 

Suspenders, 
=> Stocked in 
all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back, 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

it has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, 
nothing to rust er tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beantified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 


having 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 

movement, appreciate the ‘ Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the mos 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


No goods sent toithout cash, but money willingly 
returned tf dissatisfied, 
Catalogue sent with ¢ t Cross your Postat 
Orders thus [| and payable to the 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 9%, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, a 


EOWIN TURPIN «# Co., LTO 


constant 
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The Popular Ladies’ Shoe 
M116. A charming 


glace kid summer shoe 


with big ribbon bow, 


HE horse-shoe trade mark 
- 1 on the shoe is a guarantee of 
real quality. The price stamped 


a on the sole by the Makers 

is a guarantee of good value. 

There is a choice of many styles. 2s 
he NORVIC SHOE COMPANY, 32/6 
NORWICH. 
nest 


The New Patent 


1. || Mal SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and ores 
ality, | HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
ders, standing. Are the same to the ears as % 
Saar are to the eves. Invisible, com- 1 
d to HEAR table. Worn months without re:moval. i MADE IN ALL DEGREES 
Explanatory Pamphiet Free. i FOR ALL PURPOSES 
a THE R. A, WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. ea } j A Penoil of Uniform Excellence. 
whic! 
ed at “KANDAHAR” Pencils are 
looks ‘ smooth, durable, and a pleasure G 
to use. One “ Kandahar" 
aving 
UTTON’S SHORTHAND has only 6 rul 29 characters. 
ec Send p ‘Or 20paye illustrated booklet Contain- 
may ne  DUTTON’S BUSINESS c KANDAHAR PENCILS 
nded London Branch: o2 o3 Great Russell Street, W.C.s, are Gritich Made fy 
,and | | Manchester Branch: Victoria Buildings, Manchester. CEORCE ROWNEY & CO. 
3 the | EsTABLISHED 1789 
rtist | | 4d. each, 3/9 per doz. From all Stationers. 
= B L U S H I N G mE 
Treble the Wear 
ona _And Bashfulness Cured in a Week. | for 3/- a pair. 
pecially Think what that would mean to you - 
In One Week to be freed for ever from 
| distressing affictions of Blushing, Phillips 
m et Bashfulness and nervous confusion p 
incompany. It would mean the differ 4 eye 4 
ence between hang ng back and going M ] t 
AY, forward, the difference between failure 1 1 ary 
7 and success in life. My System of Treat 
gt) 
ment makes just that difference. In one ‘ SOLES AND HEELS 
stat week quite privately and at home it will cure you completely ° 
and give you that fine self-confident ease of manner which make one parr of boots 
wm 99, pada makes one popular and succes ful, Why not write : last the time of three 
ondon, ow, mentioning THE Quivik, tor full particulars of : 
E.Cl. My System and Free booklet, “The Power to Win,” which : LADIES’ SIZES, 3/- per set OF ALL 
: Will be sent in plain sealed envelope. Address—E. 8. 3 (Also suitable for children.) BOOTMAKENS. 
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HEALTH-GIVING HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Pacific Route across Canada passes 
through some of the most delightful holiday and tourist 
resorts in the world. 


Its wonderful system of Hotels includes several situated 
in the very heart of the Canadian Rockies, amid glorious 
scenery, where opportunities for all kinds of open-air 
sports and pastimes abound—fishing, shooting, canoeing, 
riding, driving, golf, mountaineering, etc. 


Cio 


THROUGH TICKETS issued at lowest rates. 


For full particulars, illustrated booklets, etc., apply— 
EUROPEAN HEAD OFFICE: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65 Charing Cross, 33 London, S.W.1, 


or local agents everywhere | 
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VISITING THE BATTLEFIELDS 
| 8 Some Practical Hints 
i One might well spend a fortnight’s holiday this year in France ‘ 
C) and Belgium. From the point of view of expense the Continental ‘) 
tour should prove to be cheaper than one of similar distance and 


period at home: owing to the rate of exchange the value of our 
notes is doubled across the water. 


My July number will contain an interesting article by a 
British ex-Officer on “‘A Fortnight on the Continent,” which 
should be exceedingly helpful to those of 


om 
% my readers who would like to spend their - 
 yacation in the War Zone. 


rhe article is illustrated with maps. a 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magasine Post. 
All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a st net addressed envelope. Address,‘* The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Prics, post free, 148. per annum, 
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CHILDREN NEED FOOD 


and prices are high. 8 
WILL YOU SEND 
2/6 
to the Annual Collection lel 
of Half-crowns ? \ 
10,715 Barnardo boys fought for you. lel 
Please mention Cheques, payable “Dr, Barnatdo’s Homes Founder’s Day 
, ‘ * Tha Quiver,” Fund” and crossed, may be addressed to the Honorary [V4 
\ Director: William Baker, Esq., M.A., LL.B., i8 to 26 Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.}. 
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ARRIED at the old church fifty years 

ago, Granny has had a long experience 
of housekeeping to strengthen her 
conviction that there is no soap to 
equal Hudson’s. From the day that 
Granny entered the little thatched 
cottage in the cobbled street as a 
happy bride, Hudson’s Soap has been her faithful 
friend and helper in performing all those house- 
hold tasks which have made her home bright 
and cheery. 


Time has silvered her “bonny brown hair” and robbed 
her cheek of its fresh bloom, but Granny still buys 
Hudson's regularly, for it remains unequalled for all 
home cleaning, for making linen as fresh as the sea 
breezes, for washing-up after meals. 


IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, 


Liverpool, West Bromwich 
and London. 
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THE ROSE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


M*s DESPARD,” announced the maid, For 
the minute the name was unfamiliar ; then, 
as a very perfectly-tailored girl came into 

the room, I laughed. 

‘*Why, Ruth, I was just wondering who the 
stranger was. I always forget my friends’ married 
names. Tea, Marie, and hot buttered toast. Sit 
down, Ruth; you’ve happened in on coal and butter 
day. Well, how goes it?" 

The firelight flickered on a pretty face that was 
momentarily hardened in a rather worried look. 

‘* Fairly well,” she said, as she loosened her furs 
“Fact is, ?’'ve come to say good-bye. I’ve had a cable 
from David and he wants me to go out to Australia 
to him on the next boat. Of course I'll love to 
see him again, but it's all rather uprooting, isn’t it? 
I’ve never lived on a ranch in my life, and I think I 
shall be rather homesick at first.”’ 

I sympathised, and we talked for some time. Then 
she said: ‘* You know, I'm rather worried about the 
frivolous problem of keeping my looks. David told 
me that what first attracted him was the fact that I 
looked so different from most Australian women. But 
under Australian conditions, shall I be able to keep 
it up? For example, I have my hair washed and 
waved at a hairdresser’s every fortnight: that will be 
impossible in my new life. And I look hideous with 
straight hair.” 

** Why, that’s easily solved : take out a good supply 
of silmerine with you ; once out there you can order 
it from Sydney, which will be your nearest town. You 
only want to damp your hair with it slightly and put in 
slides or a curler or two, which can easily be concealed 
under a boudoir cap. Get your hair accustomed to 
silmerine treatment on the voyage out; then, by the 
time you land, it will probably have developed a 
distinct natural tendency to curl, and will only occa- 
sionally need damping. Of course, it is much better 
for the hair than to sap all its gloss and vitality with 
hot irons. For a home shampoo, I think you cannot 
beat stallax; a tea-spoonful of stallax granules to a 
cup of hot water will make the most delicious f vaming 
lather, which cleanses the hair splendidly. You'll be 
able to dry it in the sun in no time in that gorgeous 
climate! If I were you, I should always keep some 
reliable tonic in the house, for you never know when 
your hair may require a little stimulating. Yes, 
boranium and bay rum is excellent: I always use it. You 
should take some boranium out with you. You can 
get it in very convenient little packages. Also, I think 
it would be a very wise plan to keep some tammalit« 
by you; dark hair like yours has a very disconcerting 
habit of turning grey in patches. Why don’t you take 
out some tammalite? You may not need it for a long 
time, but ‘it will keep. If your hair does show a ten- 
dency to fade, you have only to dissolve two ounces of 
tammalite in three ounces of hay rum, and you have a 
wonderful hair restorer ready for use.” 

**Well, that’s all very consoling ; you've cheered 
me up a lot,” said Ruth, “but one awful problem is 
worrying me, and I doubt if even you could suggest 
a satisfactory solution.” 

** Let's hear it,” I answered. 

**Do you know that I am one of those unfortunate 
persons who sufter from superfluous hair. If I were 
not continually undergoing electric treatment I should 
be that horror, a woman with a moustache ! What cav 
I do in Australia, miles from civilisation ?” 


| ** Nothing is 


on the affected 


hair shrivels up, and disappears entirely.” 
‘* Why, that seems too good to be true !” exclaime 


easier,” I told her, than to get rid of 
superfluous hair. Electrolysis, as I daresay 
found, is expensive and painful, and does ; 
nently destroy the hairs. You should n 
out some pure powdered pheminol ; it is obtainat 
very nice little one-ounce bottles 
a considerable time, and of course the pow 
makes it ideal for travelling. 
hair, you should mix a small quantity of the phe 
with an equal quantity of water into a stiff paste, 


S Not perma 
ever be with 
| 
> 4n ounce should Jas 
der for 


part, and after a couple of minut 


Ruth. ‘‘I must write that down. Now, Estelle, [’y 


going to worry 


that lasts, that doesn’t take up much room, a 


| 

you some more. What kind of com. 
| plexion cream should I take? I want somethins 
| 


above all, that really does keep one’s skin 


condition.” 


beautifier there 


**The answer to the riddle is mercolized wax, 
replied, ‘* a couple of ounces such as chemi 


Ists usual 


sel} lasts for three or four months; it is solid, com act, 
and not wasteful to use, and it's the finest complexion 

is. Its great merit is that instead of 
making the skin dull by clogging the pores with grease 


| as too many ‘face-creams’ co, it gently absorbs the 
| dull outer tissue which gets coarsened by hard water 
| dirt, and so on—and reveals the dazzling freshness of 


the new skin below. Of course, ina hot climate wher 
the sun and dust tend to ruin even the prettiest 
it will be simply invaluable. I'll give you anothe 


ful tip: be sure to provide yourself with some tablets 
of stymol ; then, if you happen to have a blackhead, 


to melt one tablet in a little wam 


water, bathe the blackhead, and you will be able: 
remove it, without the slightest difficulty, witha clea 


| you have only 


towel.” 


as grateful to y« 
Of course, I sh 


uu when I’m in the wilds of Australia 


an’t need powder, because since I dix 


** Thanks so much: I am sure I shall be as grate‘y 
| 


covered cleminite I haven't needed it.” 

**No, you couldn't do better than carry on wit 
leminite,” I assured her. ‘* can’t think why mor 
women don’t give up the old-fashioned messy powder 


ind use that nic 
vow ll blossom 


and take care of your looks, 


hope Pil 
ever much one 
don’t want to 


\fter all, David liked me as he found me, and its 
up to me to try and stay the same. I’m afraid my ha 
will get awfully red with scrubbing and so on,’ s 


laughed ruefull 
ghed 
| so much. 
**You needn 
use bicrolium je 


and take away the rough, red look. When you ha 
massaged them well, dust lightly with a little @ 


ce lotion instead. Well, Ruth, I thin 


in the desert all right, if you are wis 


be able to,” she said, ‘* because how 
loves adventures and roughing it! 


become a masculine-looking woman 


y, ‘but still, it’s not a big price | 


"t suffer that much,” I said, “ify 
lly to get the dirt out of the cracks 


powder, and your hands will stay as pretty and wi 


as they are now. 
**T must go,” 


want to, but tl 


” 


she said, rising ; ‘‘I don’t in the least 
1ere are so many people to see . 


Will you come and see me off? I sail on Fre 


fortnight... 
** Good-bye, 

to you both . 

good-bye.” 
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Outdoor Life 


Man was never intended to be 
perpetually ‘‘ cribb’d, cabined” 
within the four walls of a house. 
We are an ailing lot—but most 
of our ills are due simply to lack 
of sunshine and fresh air. Coals, 
food, clothes-we are told that 
these things are going up in price: 
the sunshine and the pure air J 
are as bounteous as ever and as 
healing. 

We really ought to get out into 
the open more: the waving trees, 


the singing birds, the flowers of 
the wayside all invite us. Leave 
your heated rooms and narrow 
streets for a while: step out into 
oer the highway, tramp through the 
RS forest and over the downs. Work 
ea must have its way with all of us 
ho So Yo —but work will go all the cheerier 
"and its away your troubles, brush aside |, 
price f = > Nature for once in a_ while. 
= 
on 
t of luck 
you? e 
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A Story of Country Life 


’ ce little house she inhabited until the 
dl ( died and the Peyt ns rented The 
lau els 
Chen ( hubleigh, iter the manner of its 


ind, sat up and tool 


. took notice. It wanted to 
know three things, to Wit, who the Peytons 
te, how they had made their 


money (if 
inv), and why they had come to Chub- 


h 
these questions were eagerly asked and 
is Cagerly answered—by the gossips. And 
It was decided that The Laurels had once 
n attracted the wrong kind of people, 
| vh 


Peyton had 


i fone something which he ought not ti 
done, Nobody knew precisely what. 
| re spirits would hav 
Nave isked hit But there are 
( ns 1 cannot: put even to 
n ul a past some sald “torgery,” 
} said ‘embezzlement. ” \ll were 
that 1} \\ not a gentleman.” 
ns ere eretore voted “unde- 
ind) Chubleigh decided to 
It true that Mrs. Robson srown 
‘ e expe n But who ever vet 
Mrs. Robson-Brown { 1 trvineg 
in 14 nt otf kind 
\l dear, i h friend Mi 
Chump hen nting her experiences 
+] 


l 
the ta h W] e's 
s--been in 
i n eage o! his 

u 1 ne! was in terro 

t t | ld slip off into the 

te | nd ad Ve my dear, and No 
Whateve daughter says. ] 

thev re ) tably 
ho nice I ed. should 1g 
Marjory, th daughter, has good — taste 
S]} athe | tv in her way, nd no 
lout hev'ye n her a good eaucation 
But, v dear, they ll never go down—not 

1 Chubleigh.’ 

Probably the person least concerned as to 
Chubleieh approved of him or not 
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was Mr. Peyton. Mankind may be roughly 
divided into two classes: those who are 
happy and those who are not happy. And 
in nine cases out of ten you will find that 
the happy have attained happiness by the 
cultivation of a hobby. 

Mr. Peyton's hobby was fowls. By dint 
of dearly purchased experience and a 
naturally acute intelligence he had made 
himself an expert breeder of poultry. He 
knew everything there is to know about the 
respective merits of wyandottes and cochins, 
and if ever a means is devised whereby the 
masculine segg may be distinguished from 
the feminine egg, you may depend upon it 
that the discovery will be made by Mr. 
Peyton. 

According to local opinion Mr. Peyton's 
chicken farm ought not to have prospered. 
Chubleigh believed in holding fast to the 
lore handed down by grandsire Adam and 
adding nothing to it. It distrusted new 
fangled methods. The first man to use a 
knife and fork in Chubleigh probably had a 
bad time. Mr. Peyton did everything fo1 
his chickens that he ought not to have done. 
But—they grew fat and laid more eggs than 
anybody else’s. They appeared to take a 
justifiable pride in laying eggs—big eggs 
too, many of them with double yolks. — 

Chubleigh, regarding Mr. Peyton as “a 
foreigner,” was not only puzzled, it was 
annoyed. “What does he know about 
chickens?” was a question the Chubleighans 
were continually putting to each other. 
Their annoyance therefore grew to fever 
point when it was rumoured that Lady 
Thornton had sought Mr. Peyton’s advice 
concerning her poultry. Lady Thornton’s 
fowls did not lay a suflicient number of eggs 
to satisfy her ladyship. She spoke to her 
man Beaver about it. “It be all due to the 
tarrible bad winter we've ’ad,” said Beaver. 
“Do you know,” said her ladyship, “that 
Mr. Peyton is getting four dozen eggs 
day?” “Qh, 
erimace, 


al 
replied Beaver with a 


Lady Thornton was a Frenchwoman. She 
was also a woman of will. People said that 
her late husband had spoilt her—let her 
have her own way. Possibly they were 
right. But they ought to have admitted 
that it was usually a wise Way. 

After her conversation with Beaver she 
committed an indiscretion which set Chub 
leigh aghast. She ordered her dog-cart and 
drove over to The Laurels and paid a 
formal visit on the Peytons., 


What took place on that historic occasion 
Chubleigh never knew—beyond, that is 
what was recorded by Miss Chumpet. For 
by marvellous good fortune, Miss Chumper 
happened to be passing The Laurels just 
at the moment Lady Thornton was comin 
out of the front door with Mr, Peyton 
on a tour of inspection of the chicker 
farm. 

“She seemed delighted with him, my 
dear,” said Miss Chumpet to Mrs. Robson. 
Brown. “Being Fren¢ h, I suppose she 
doesn’t notice his aitchlessness.” 

Miss Chumpet was right. Lady Thornton 
was delighted with him. On her return 
home she expressed a very decided opinion 
to her son Rupert. 

“That man,” she declared with conyi 
tion, “is no fool.” 

“No one, so far as I am aware, said] 
was, mother. All they said was that he had 
a past.” 


How, I should like to know, could he hay 


a present if he hadn't a past? And, any. 
way, his past is his own business, I hor 
I envy him his fowls, I know that. I t 
you, Rupert, Beaver’s an old idiot. I've 
suspected it for twenty vears, and now | 
know it. His head’s full of sawdust, | 
think. He’s doing everything wrong— 
absolutely everything. Lay! I'm not su- 
prised our hens don’t lay. My dear Rupert, 
he doesn’t even keep their feet dry. Y 
should have heard Mr. Peyton laugh when 
I told him how our fowls are kept. ‘An 
what do they lay ?? he asked. ‘Not eges 
surely !’” 

“Well, what’s to be done, mother?” asked 
Rupert, a trifle wearily. Why is it that 
energetic mothers seldom have energetic 
sons ? 

“Done? We must learn all we can fror 
Mr. Peyton, and start the poultry on up+t 
date lines. Why in the world didn’t I tak 
a note-book with me? Bless the man, ! 
told me so much that I can’t remembet 
thing he said, except that they must hai 
butter-milk to fatten them, and I knew that 
already. Vl have to send Beaver roun 
But that’s no use. Rupert, you must g 
But for heaven’s sake don’t patronise hi 
He's proud and rather touchy, | could set 
that.” 


Hence it happened that next morning 
Rupert, armed with a note-book in his 
por ket, rangethe bell at 4 he I aurels and 
asked to see Mr. Pevton 
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The young lady who opened the door was 
profuse in her apologies. 

“I’m so sorry,” 
up to town for the day. 


she said. “Father’s gone 
He very seldom 
goes. What a pity, isn’t it? Was it any- 
thing important you wanted to see him 
about ?” 

Rupert explained. He 
able time explaining. 


took a consider- 
For an extraordinary 
thing had happened. He 


there. 


was there and he 
That is to say, his» body 
was there, but his thoughts had gone a-wool- 
gathering. They were collecting rare fleece 
from the golden land of romance. Have you 


was not 


ever observed the effect of early sunlight 
falling on ringlets of chestnut hair? No? 
Then into the pure 
reason, or pure business, or pure whatever 


pass along city of 


you like. The city 
of romance is not 


for vou. Her hair 


looked almost 
golden in that light. 
And her eyes ! A 


scientist 
asserts that the eve 
gives out light. Ad 
mirable 


modern 


scientist ! 


For that discovery 
you should be given 
the freedom of the 
city of romance, 
Marjory’s eves were 
brown, with a sug 
gestion of slumber- 
ing fire. Rupe rt had 
no business to con 
cern himself with 
any of these thines, 
They clearly 


side issues But—it 


were 


Was springtime, and 
he was twenty-five. 


Youth, under « ertain 


“ircumstances, is not to be relied upon. 
\ thrash was singing in the birch tree 
behind him. Tt sang in pratse of love, of 
sunshine and warmth, the eternity of love 


’ 


the intoxication ot sunlight. Cupid may 


have been beneath 


hiding laurels, 

his arrows, If so, it was not 

the first time that his shaft 

taken for shaft 
“Would vou 


chickens 


setting ready 


have bee mis 
of sunlight 


dare to ha Cc a 
she asked Ile 
the clouds, o) 
blue. 


look at the 
dropped) trom 


rather from the cloudless 


L don't know much about them,” she 


‘Lady Thornton and Mr. Peyton returned from 
an inspection of the poultry run ’’-—p. 604 


This girl 


Chubleigh should turn up its nose? She 


THE MAN WITH A PAST 


added. “Vou 
father’s at home. 
them by the hour. 
sees in them.” 


must come again when 
He’s ready to talk about 


I can’t imagine what he 


‘Eggs?” suggested Rupert. 

She laughed. Bells of paradise! What 
a silvery laugh she had. Reader, your 
character stands revealed in the noise you 


\ 
\ 


Drawn by 


Verpil/eux 


make when you are amused. Is it merely 
If the former, take your 
place among the goats. Her laugh revealed 
her as an angel. 

“And how,” he asked, “do you like Chub- 
le igh 


a noise or music? 


“Oh, Chubleigh’s all right. But it’s 
rather dull. You see,” she added with a 
sigh, “we don't know anybody here. I 


don’t think the people are very friendly.” 
Suddenly a gust of anger shook Rupert. 

what was there against her that 

Was adorable, 


She was an angel. Fathers 
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sometimes have angels for daughters. They 
seldom know it. Neither do the daughters— 
if they ave angels. Who were the people 
of Chubleigh that they should ostracise the 
Peytons? Snobbery—rank snobbery ! 

“T wonder,” he said, as he took his 
leave, “if your father would come to lunch 
with us one day? And perhaps you would 
come too? Mother would be delighted, I 
know. We can then discuss poultry, prunes 
and prisms—but chiefly poultry. Would 
Wednesday suit, do you think? Excellent! 
We'll expect you at 1.15.” 


Mothers, as every son and daughter 
knows, are peculiar people. La donna é 
mobile, sing the Italians, which, being 


freely interpreted, means that it is a wise 
son who can correctly determine 
mother’s wishes, 

Rupert had naturally expected that hi; 
mother would be delighted to hear he had 
invited the Peytons to lunch. But, no, she 
did not entirely approve. She thought she 
“ought to have been consulted in the 
matter, ” 

“If I were you, I shouldn't throw myself 
at them too violently,” she said. 
so dreadfully impulsive, Rupert.” 

“Well, mother, it was only this morning 
you were complaining that there were no 
eggs for breakfast. 
Mr. 

“My dear boy, I grant ‘all that. But 
fail to see that you’ve gathered any informa 
tion whatever. All you are able to tell me 
is that the Peytons have been unjustly boy- 
cotted, and that Margaret ” (Marjory, 
mother”) “ Marjory has blue eyes ” (“brown 
eyes, mother” “Well, all this informa 
tion is undoubtedly very interesting, but 
will it enable our fowls to lay eggs?” 

This conversation might have resulted in 
a very pretty tilt between mother and son, 
had not Lady Thornton, though somewhat 
of a tease, been gifted with more than he: 
share of humour. She laughed, and the 
dispute—if it were a dispute—melted like 
frost in the sun. 

That lunch was a grea 


“You are 


You ask me to consult 
Pe his | ‘ 
eyton about his poultry, and when 
” 


success from the 
point of view of Lady Thornton. Also not 
from the point of view of Rupert, 
Marjory, it is true, would have been sadly 
had not 


less 


neglected Rupert come the 
rescue, 
Lady Thornton and Mr. Peyton talked 


poultry trom the moment of his arrival to 


the moment of his departure. Rupert and 


Marjory may have discussed the Same topic, 
but it seems unlikely. Music would appear 
to have occupied their attention, for they 
drifted to the piano. She played all sh 
knew of Chopin. And when she had finished 
he begged her to start again. 

“Greedy!” she ex laimed, but complied, 

While she was still playing, Lady Thor. 
ton and Mr. Peyton returned from an jp. 
spection of the poultry run, 

“I do so wish, ” 
would give a lecture on poultry keeping 
to the Women’s Institute, Mr. Peyton,” 

“Oh, no,” he replied hastily, “You se 
Lady Thornton, they ‘eve treated my wit: 
and daughter so badly.” 

Pathetic 
sentence the 


she was saying, “y 


admission ! In 
whole 


that litt 
situation was revealed 
as by a lightning flash. “H” is the mos 
important letter of the alphabet. It stands 
before the gates of the social paradise, an 
angel with a two-edged sword, whose dut 
it is to listen for the countersign. 
Meantime Chubleich ena 
What was this but a t snub to Chub 
leigh? The idea of Lady Thornton asking 
that to lunch! It was 
It was unpardonable! 
John Wain 
right, the famous engineer, went to stay a 


hed, its teeth 


aire 


people like 


posterous ! 


Thus matters stood when Sit 


few days at Greystones. He was an \ 
friend (an old flame, gossip said) of Lad 
Thornton’s. You have, if you are a person 
He built t 


Irawaddy, wl 


of intelligence, heard of him. 


famous bridge over the 


is the eighth wonder of the world. Exy 
said it was an impossible feat. But § 
John accomplished it. And he has beez 
doing impossibilities ever since. 

Soon after his arrival he was shown th 


recently reconstructed chicken farm. 

“T had no idea,” he said 
expert in chicken 1 ‘ 

“Nor am I, 
has settled in our midst. It's 
pathetic. He's a ret 
his life in the ] 


, “you were at 


ny 


It's all due to a genius wi 


ired engineer; lived 


ast. And n Wy, because 


has no regard for a certain insigmificanl 
letter of the alpha t, Chubk igh 1s 
pleased with him. It therefore visits 


sins on his wite and daughter, and refuses 
to fknow’ them. Phey—that 1s, 
daughter walks about the roads, and Ch 
leigh looks right through her, as thoug 
-he were transparent as a spook, It’s quit 
uncanny. Oh, vou English, you can be 
cruel ! Do vou know, if it were not! 
mis title th pt ype he would treat me 
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THE MAN WITH A PAST 
pic, much the same. Why? 
pear Because I don't choose 
they to conform to all their 
silly conventions. They 
shed disapprove, but$ re- 
membering the title, 
lied, they Sav, ‘She is 
10rn- French. We must CX- 
1 in cuse her. oila 
“My dear Lady 
ti Thornton, you are ador 
pine able!” 
“Ah, Sir John, it’s 
." easy to see your mother 
was French. English- ; 
men do not pay com- 
lit pliments like that. But 
ealed to return to the Pey- Xs 
most | tons 
“Peyton ~- Peyton! 
e. an An engineer, did you 
say? How he 
spell it? P-e-y? Why, 
teeth. f bless my soul, it must : 
Chub- be Jack Peyton, who 
isking | saved my life at Man 
pre. dalay. A rope broke 
and forty feet of scat- 
Wain. | folding fell, with me on 
it, I took an unpre 
“ old medit ited he ider into 
lad the river, Peyton 
person jumped in after me. 
ilt Everyone else stood 
which | still with their mouths i 
si open. And with great 4 
ut Sir | lifficulty I dragged him } 
5 beet to the bank.” 
“Vou? I thought 
wn the vou said he saved your nt 
life!” 
ere al | “No: vou settle these 


points by the intention. 
t His object was to save 
my life, but unfortu- 


nately he couldn't 


ved 

swim. TI pulled him to Rupert suddenly nand and 

nifican the bank. He was asked her Pp. IO 

is I ‘ nearly done for. Good 


old Jack! Married, did you say? And with — took it for granted that I had brains. Jack 
refuses J a daughter? How time flies! 1 always told was always content with the crumbs. There- 
him that if he'd only polish himself up a fore he got them—and little else.” 


d Ct bit and master the aspirate he'd rise to any For a while he was silent, following the 
thoug Position. But he wouldn't. One of those thread of old reminiscence. Then suddenly 
Ws quite § fellows with no more ambition than a he got up and came and stood in front of 
n be 9 | potato; but a genius. He’s a far better Lady Thornton. 

not {ol j enginees than I'm ever likely to be. But “Il am going to ask you a favour,” he 
reat me f because I had money and a title officialdom said. “Will you invite the Peytons to 
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dinner? The people here have ostracised 
them? Very well. You and—ahem !—I 
are persons of consideration soc ially. Will 
you ask Jack and his daughter to meet me? 
If there’s one thing I detest, it’s snobbery. 
Why shouldn't we conspire to give the 
people of Chubleigh a lesson in manners; 
They can do with it.” 

Mr. Peyton and his daughter accepted the 
invitation. Although he disliked “ Society’ 
intensely, Mr, Peyton could never resist an 
opportunity to talk about his poultry. Also 
he was delighted to renew the old friend 
ship with Sir John Wainright. 

It proved a most successful evening. Sir 
John and Mr. Peyton talked over old times. 
They also tried —unsuccessfully—to decide 
the debatable point as to whether Sir John 
had saved Mr. Peyton’s life or whether Mr. 


Peyton had saved Sir John’s, 


After dinner Marjory played to them. 
Lady Thornton, who was no_ unskilful 
musician herself, was delighted with he1 
touch and execution, 

Very soon the report got around that the 
Peytons were “always at Greystones.” Also 
that they had been invited to meet Sit John 
Wainright. This item of news was stagger- 
ing. Miss Chumpet “coutd not believe het 
ears.” “There must be some mistake, ” 
she said. “1 don't believe it can have been 
the Sir John Wainright.” But Mrs. Robson 
Brown had received the news from an un- 
deniably authentic source. 

“ They say,” she informed Miss Chumpet, 
“that Mr. Peyton is an old friend of Sir 
John’s, and that years ago he saved Si: 
John’s life.” 

After this a change came o'er the spirit 
of Chubleigh’s dream. Chubleigh began to 
regard the Peytons in a more favourable 
light. At first they were voted “not bad 
sort of people.” Then the daughter was 
said to be “quite a nice girl, really.” 
Finally the astounding discovery was made 
that Mr. Peyton was a diamond—-a rough 
diamond, of course, but a diamond all the 
same, 

And with that discovery the ice melted 
and the Chubleighans began to call. At 
first they were a little shy, uncertain of 
their reception. Then the grew” bold. 
There would be three Ol tour caller 
day. 


After a week of it Mr. Peyton complained 
of feeling tired. 

* Look here, my dear,” he said to his 
daughter, “Wwe shall have to put a Stop t 
this. 7 don’t want to knoW® all these peopl 
Do you? Th question is, What's to b 
done ? 

“Shall I tell Mary to say we're not ; 
home to anyone, except the Thorntons?” 

“NO, dear, no need to do that. I ha 
an idea.” 

That evening Mr. Peyton wrote a letter 
to Sir John Wainright, asking his permis. 
sion to make a certain statement. When 
he read the letter, Sir John chuckled and 
replied that he might, 

The next week a notice appeared in ¢] 
Chubleigh Advertiser to the following 
eflect: 

“Mr. Jack Peyton, of The Laurels, 
Chubleigh, wishes it to be clearly under 
stood that the motive which led him t 
save the life of Sit John Wainright man 
years ago was that Sir John belonged to an 
‘old’ family and possessed a title. Fashior 
able papers please copy.” 

The fashionable papers did copy. That 


advertisement created quite sensatior 
For a day or two snobbery staggered under 
the blow. And Chubleigh attained an un 
enviable notoriety. No pantomime was a 
success that season without the comic song 
“I'd love to be a Nob and live in Chu 
leieh.” 
\nd once again the Peytons wer 

severely alone With two ¢ x( eptions. La 


Thornton and her son continued frequent 
Visitors, Until one day Rupert met Mar 
by concerted accident in Chubleigh Wood 


on a morning in Mav. 
They talked about the weathe1 tO} 


eternal interest to shy lovers—until Ruy 
suddenly took her hand and asked her— 
But that is no business of ours, Let 
listen awhile to the thrush singing 
yonder tree top. So shall our own 
sacred confidences be re pected, 

It is said that Thornton 
arranged a marriage between Rupert 


Marjory. And if it pleases her to beli 
that she arranged it, who will venture 
say her nay But the plump little bul 
that RO Chubleigh 


could tell another tale, 
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‘I think I could live quite 
happily confined to the 
four acres or so of that 
long - abandoned strong 
hold 


T is true of most outdoor hobbies and 


pastimes that when one or the other is 
taken 


up as a ion, it at 


loses all its 


prot once 
To me it 
is almost sorrowful to watch professional 
football. Here we have a great and glorious 
game, that our boys into men and 
‘nstils into them a sense of fairness that can 
be won but the field, 
reduced to a level of paid perfection which 
robs the game of 


charm and romance. 


makes 


nowhere on games 
an indefinable something 
Which is the very essence of British sport 
players knows that his 
very living is dependent on his skill—knows 
too that but a few sea will see his glory 
past, when perchance he will be left to 


Each one of those 


Ons 


Or 
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FOLIO 


By a Naturalist who was once a 
successful Electrical Engineer, 
and Editor of a well-known tech- 
nical journal, but who abandoned 
the prospects of city life for the 
seeming loneliness of Nature's 
Byways 


(Illustrated by Harry Rountree) 


drift from one blind- 
“alley occupation to 


another. The players 
themselves are little 
more than equivalent to so 


many pawns: their playing is 
faultless, and the fact that 
each man is always at his right 
place and does always the right 
thing to me renders the whole 
performance even less interest- 
ing to watch than a_ clever 
Yet it should be borne in mind 
that these men must once have possessed 
a real love for the game, or they would 
never have taken it up as a living—a fact 
which makes their position to-day all the 
more deplorable to behold. 


machine. 


The Love of the Game 


Here, then, is one hobby which is killed 
by professionalism, and whether a man 
be a professional footballer, boxer, golfer or 
cricketer it may be taken that, like the poet, 
he was born as such, not made. <A genuine, 
inherent love of the pastime caused him by 
degrees to drop all else and devote his life to 
the game which was dearer than all else to 
him. So, when the Editor of THE QUIVER 
that I should write, openly 
and without restraint, the reasons why I 
chose to bury myself away back in the 
mountains and devote my life to the study 
of wild nature afield, I told him that there 
was but one answer—because such a life was 
the only one I cared to live. 

I have said that the professional is often 


suggested 


69; 
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a pathetic individual, and so he gencrally 
is where games are concerned. Those who 
follow the pathways of wild nature for a 
living are, however, anything but pathetic, 
for the more intimate one becomes with the 
great outdoors, the vaster becomes the 
hoard of wealth that nature has ‘to offer. 
Professional anglers, for example, are a type 
to themselves, and our rapidly flowing 
mountain rivers in the north produce many 
of them. These men live by their rods, out 
at all hours of the day or night, fishing for 
trout in the summer and spending the winter 
circumventing the kingly salmon. When 
the mist wraiths beat in the alders, when 
the moon floods the snow-capped mountains 
with liquid silver, when the dawn creeps 
down the uplands in shades of gold and 
purple, they are there at the water’s edge. 
Cold and storm have no fears for them, 
their whole lives are absorbed in unravelling 
the mysteries of those laughing streams, 

and when Ja premiéve Octobre begins to 

touch their hair with silver they are just 

beginning to understand how little they 

know—how little they can ever know 

concerning those mysterious pathways 

which they follow. No, life is too short 

for the student of 


wild nature ! 


So Much for Appearances 

The professional rabbit catcher, the 
professional mole trapper—men of the 
humble walks of life, vet kings of their 
own freedom, living as their own prompt- 
ings bade them live, are following a 
science | the stars and 
boundless as the skies! Very often 
their mode of living causes them to 
neglect many of the seemingly im- 
portant details of life: them 
down at the heel, unshaven, often 
taciturn in manner; but get to know 


as endless as as 


we scc 


these men, and very often they sur- 


prise you. JI knew one old mole 
catcher who from outward appear 
ances was nothing more 


or less than the product 
of tap rooms and rough 


beds, yet I have sat ,in a 

his cabin for hours on end ; A. 

while he flung out his 

arms and recited Bobby 
Burns and William Shake- 

speare with an earnestness “ The 


that bore no taint of self 


mouse creeps in the 
grass 


Oy 


consciousness. This man trapped for his 
living, and when Dame Nature in her 

harsher oor rendere appi 
moods rendered trapping im. 
possible, he read the poets and the work 


of humbler scribes who wrote of the 
things he knew and loved. I think tha: 
he was one of the wealthiest men | 


ever knew, for all he craved was offered 
with open hands by the great outdoors 
stretching endlessly from his threshold, yet 
when he died he left me the only thing he had 
to leave—an old whetstone, hollow with age 
and endless use ! j 


Sons of the Soil 


Ouiet retiring men are thes 
simple sons of nature’s soil. The shepheri 
of the hills, living his life of utter loneliness 
and isolation, with only the sighing of th 
wind in the crags and the croaking of thi 
raven battling with the gale aloft to kees 
him company, is generally a philo. 
sopher. Some people think we vege. 
tate out in these wild regions, and 
we may, our brimming 
lives there is but one real regret— 
that each turning of the leaves, eac! 
carly autumn spate that brings th 
up the falls, each 
first spring call of the curlews—t 
saddest, happiest sound in all t! 


voiced, 


sO yet in 


salmon flashing 


world—marks yet anofher step 
the passage of time. We are getting 
old, and as yet we have learmt 
so little ! 
In the Wild 
' Why have I given up 
j\ else to bury myself 
up here in the wild? 
/ theatres, no bridge partie 


no amusements other thar 
those afforded by kindr 
spirits whose social strat 


in life is not my own, a 

whose society must 1nev! 

ably pall after a certal 

point—Why ? If you kn 
ae the woods as I know them 
4 
if you knew all that st 

\ be read from the mous 
creeps in the grass, J 


knew the real charm of t! 
quietude when the moon: 
light falling through the 
branches casts a jigsaw 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE SOLITUDES 


silver and ebony upon the scented earth— 
if you knew the song of the wind in the 
alders when even the river is frozen into 
lifelessness, if you could understand how 
these things become in time as necessary 
to a man as the very air he breathes, you 
wouldn’t wonder why ! 

Sometimes, having no choice in the matter, 
I visit London for a few days. Those are 
the saddest days in all the year. To me 
there is nothing depressing in the eternal 
white, wind-swept desolation of the moun- 
tain heights, and the driving rain in the 
pine wood is a thing of music; but to see 
the lamplight gleaming on wet pavement, 
to see Poverty, tired-eyed and unmasked, 
intermingled with happiness and plenty, is 
sad beyond endurance! The poor old 
match woman in the drizzling rain, the 
soiled little urchin piping in the gutter, the 
endless rumble of wheels and passage of feet 
—these things make me long to fling out my 
arms and cry: ‘‘ Let me get back to my 
own dear land, to the silence broken only by 
the things God made—let me hear the rain 
in the leaves and the wind in the crags ! 
Let me be alone.” 


The Things God Made 

No, I left the cities a good many years 
ago, never to return. Did man build his 
cities in search of happiness ? If so he 
forgot the things God gave him to make him 
happy. 


The woods, the birds, the animals, 
the laughing streams were made to beautify 
the world in which we live. 
were our theatres and 
they are mine 


They, once, 
concert halls; and 
to-day. IL visit one of our 
world-famous Variety Halls, and the piti- 
able sameness me stiff 
In the wild no two things are the same 
the shifting sidelights and footlights show 
the scenes which are ever changing in an ever 
different setting. Even the corner of the 
wood we best, the cloud-wreathed 
corrie consider our own, 
One spring the 


of the show bores 


love 

which we most 
change from year to year 
persistent 
undermine 


and sullen threaten to 
bed of daffodils, and we 
think that our children. growing up, will see 
naked cliffs where now the daffodils grow. 
Next spring the river builds up a sandbank 
towards midstream, which serves to divert 
the current, 


spates 


our 


and so diverts the undermining 


process. The bank grows 


and grows, and we 
know that in a few veat 


’ time the river will 


be back on its old bed, where it flowed when 
our fathers were children. And the daffodil 
bed will be larger than to-day ! 


Something New at Every Turn 


And so the sifting and silting goes on. At 
every corner there is something new— 
something to observe in every thicket. I 
placed a little steel washer over a plane 
sapling by McDiarmid’s corner post in order 
to observe its annual growth, but nature had 


‘*©] knew an old mole catcher ” 


determined to keep her secret. The washer 
remained at the height from the 
ground, the stem expanded above and below 
that there was no removing the 
washer. Then the affairs of the nation 
called me away. When I came back on a 
visit all too brief, for I had much to observe, 
L found that the tree above the washer was 
attacked by some mysterious parasite, owing, 
evidently, to the restriction in the flow of 
I went away again, and returning two 
vears later human life 
was shattered away by the merest pressure 
of human fingers, found that here nature had 
accomplished her own adequate remedy. 
Time and rain had strengthened the tree ; 


same 
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time and rain had weakened the foreign 
substance about its girth, and now the 
washer, split asunder, had joined the 
drifting leaves, and the fresh green tree 
aspired heavenwards unhindered by that 
which once had handicapped its growth. 


Where the Roe Deer Live 


Near to my home is a secluded little valley 
where the roe deer live and where red 
squirrels are to be seen daily in the branches. 
It is one of those hidden-away little corners 
of the world which nature seems to lay aside 
for her peace-loving kindred—a place of 
exquisite beauty at any time of the year, but 
perhaps most beautiful when the 
leaves come drifting earthwards. 


russet 


A World in Itself 


This lonely strip of forest is a 4, 2 
world complete in itself. Take, 
for example, the laughing burn 
that winds its way between the 
pines and beeches. In the spring 
of the year insect life of all kinds 
is to be found among the pebbles 
and brilliantly tinted mosses that , 
carpet the boulders, and the life 
history of cach insect is a volume 
complete in itself—were life long 
enough to study but one of them! 
Most of these insects hatch from 
eggs, and for some weeks, perhaps 
a year, they remain in_ their 
hideous larve crawling 
about among the pebbles, a natural 


stage 
tage, 


food for the trout. Veritable 
minute dragons most of them 
are, whiskered and bristling. One 


gentleman | know went through 

life parading as a scorpion. There 

he would lie in the bed of the 
pool, his villainous mud- 
coloured tail erect, and if a tiny 

fish ventured near he would 
propel himself forward by a 
lightning flip of the tail, and 

catch the troutling 

across the back in the horrible 

gaping forceps protruding from 

his face. These 
hollow, and 
signed to 
which immediately 
the fish. Then the pump was 
reversed, the hollow  torceps 


hapless 


forceps were 
presumably 
Inject 


de- 
poison 
paralysed 


some 


4 


became suckers, and within five minutes 
just the skin of the fish drifted away like 


an 
think 


empty 
that 


seed 
ere 


It was 
the 


pod ! 
long 


hard to 
hideous beast 


would crawl out of the water on to the 


tinted mosses, and there, in the hot sun- 


light, it would leave behind its ugly aquatic 


garb and drift away—a gorgeous dragon-fly 
a wonderful little flying machine of the 
sunshine ! 


Most aquatic insects have a poor time oft. 


In their egg stage they are fed upon by the 


Miller’s Thumbs 


in their larvex stage they 


are hunted eternally by fish, water-feeding 


birds, and insects larger 


than themselves, 


If they survive to creep out on to the mosses, 


A gorgeous dragon- 
fiy, a wondertul little 
flying machine of the 
sunshine!”’ 


float awav as 
air, the birds 


then insects of the 
are waiting for them 
above, and the trout are ready to 
them should they fall 
back in the water owing to the 
moistness of their newly unfolded 
wings 


snap up 


A Lesson in Self-preservation 


There is one insect much relished 
by birds and fish—an insect which 
exists in thousands and is, indeed 
the chief food of the trout in our 
highland Yet with foes 
on every side, does it sur 
vive ? If it were to go, the trout 
lose their staple food, and 
nature’s method of protecting this 
indeed effective and 


streams 
how 


would 


species Is 
wondertul 

The female fly is hatched with 
her eggs clinging to the undersid 
little separate sack, 
sack of 
that no fish 
is there 


orange, 


of her in a 
and tims little 
bitter and stringent 
will touch her while it 
Note that the 
to attract attention to it, whil 
the fly itself is almost. black 
As the floats down th 
stream the fish, looking up @ 
her, see an orange fly, which 
not good to eat 


and she floats 


eggs is 


ack 1s 


Insect 


they know ts 
Hler wings dry, 
away on an aerial honeymoon 
later she returns to the 
clutches a_ stone ant 
back into the 

fertilised eggs 


a gain— 


then 
tream, 
walks boldly 

her 
and 


lay 
bed 


water, 


the rises 
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to eat 
> float 


ymoon 


to the 
ne anu 
to the 


ed eggs 


again— 


food for the fish now, for which 
purpose her species was appar- 
ently designed! So, by a very 
simple means, nature preserves 
a creature the existence cf which 
is necessary toethe welfare of 
others. 

There are other insects which 
belong to the surface—hawks of 
the stream, many of them, which 
can swoop down into the depths 
when they choose to snatch their 
prey from the bed of the stream 
—and still others, which 
in millions every ten eleven 
years, and are never to be 
between times: a 
unending mysteries, 


occur 
or 
seen 

world of 
secrets, and 
charms, and yet this is but one 
tiny nook of the 
hills and valleys 
very slowly, 


whole 
which 


Vast 
slowly, 
is unfolding its leaves to us | 


The Old Castle 

Then there are the ruins of the old castle 
high above the pine 
the rolling foothills 
masonry overgrown 


wood and overlooking 
crumbling 
wild entangle- 
| think I could 
live the rest of my life quite happily confined 
to the four acres abandoned 
stronghold. I have lain hours 
watched the jackdaws st 
sticks at nesting time : 
herons in the 
two tiny 


acres of 
with a 
ment of bracken and brier. 


or so of that long 
for and 
ealing each other’s 
watched the stately 
ridge below, watched the 
which for three years in 
succession nested on the topmost pinnacle of 
the crumbling turret. 
built their 


pine 
falcons 


One vear two redstarts 


nest in the wall directly below 
the falcons, flying constantly hither and 
thither like little tongues of fire. When 
the young falcons were born—screaming 


little demons of hunger—their parents were 
busy flying back and forth all day between 
the moorland edge and the ruins, and they 
must have killed scores of titlarks and other 


small birds in their endless search for food, 


Yet the redstarts nesting directly below 
them were safe—as also were the pied 
wagtails, one of which sat all day on a 


pinnacle near ke¢ ping guard over his mate 
and her treasures ! 


The Unwritten Laws 


Wild nature observes many unwritten laws 


—€specially during the days of plenty when 


FUL 


**Red squirrels are to be seen daily 
in the branches”’ 


all her kindred are tending their young. It 
is only when the iron hand of winter is upon 
the land that her laws are set at nothing— 
save for the law of self-survival. Those 
little merlins would instantly have struck 
down the redstarts or the wagtails half a mile 
from the ruin, but here, at the falcon’s 
threshold, they were safe! In the 
same way the ring-dove will lay her gleaming 


\ ery 


white eggs on the very shelf below the 
peregrine’s eyrie, and no harm will befall 
her or her tender offspring. This state 
of affairs is no more remarkable than is 


the 
nursing 


provision of nature whereby certain 
the wild give off little 
or no scent to betray them to their foes for 
so long as their progeny are entirely de- 
pendent upon them. 


mothers of 
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A Harbour of — 
Refuge \ 
Wild nature is \ 
never slow in taking 
over what man 
abandons, and the \ 
castle ruins are to- s 
day a harbour of 
refuge for many wild 


beasts which, save for 
this sanctuary, wourkt 
have ceased to leave 


their footprints on the 
countryside. Unrelent- 
ing and unwarrantable 
persecution from the 
keepers led the badgers 
to forsake the pine ridge 
and to make for them- 
selves a stronghold deep 
among the castle ruins. 
Here no terrier can face 
them and no digger can 
get down to them, and 
the only attempt made 
by the keepers resulted 
in hours of fruitless 
labour and the loss of 
two terriers. 


In the 
Moonlight 


On still, 
moonlight 
nights the 
badgers sally 
forth, the 


still, 
mo n- 


light nights the 


the castle 
among the 
piles of masonry, their parents to nose 
about after berries and the roots of the 


wild hyacinth. So great is their habitual 
caution, learnt by years of 
ence and unjustified destruction, that the 
badgers choose the very stillest nights 
for their rambles, so that they can hear 
a possible foe from afar, and the merest 
rolling of a_ pebble ends them all 
scuttling for earth, not to emerge again— 
possibly for some days. 

If you want to know how wonderfully 
nature has camoutlaged her children of the 


sad experi- 


night, you should lie among the ruins as ] 
have done, and know by his grunting that 


badger is nosing about only a few feet 
from you—or perhaps hear him Sharpening 


his claws, stretched to fy) 
height, on the very wa 
in, which you are hiding 
Sometimes one sees th 
faintest suggestion of move. 
ment, which 


might 
anything 
from a drift. 

ing whiff of 


smoke to a 
hedgehog 
running 
about 

green sward 


for among 
the ebony 
shifting 


shadows and the silver patches 


moonlight 


the ‘badger itself is 


shifting patch of silver and ebom 


Yet if 


daytime—which it 


this astir 


were 
never 


creature 


is—h 


conspicuous it would be with it 


white 


face 


markings set off | 


the interspersed darker shades ! 


Year after year the fox den in the sand} 


was laid waste by the keepers and shepherds 
for in these hills there is no fox-hunting, s 
that in 


refuge among the ruins. 


due 


course 


foxes too sought 
Each year n 


the 


they safely rear their pretty cubs, a 
there has sprung up a new race of mount 


foxes 


which 


hunt 


the forest slopes, 


seldom raid the shepherd’s charges a\ 
out on the bleak table-lands. 


The Otter's Feast 


sta 


Beyond the castle moat a deep round po! 


unds 


like a 


mirror between 


Jor } 
birches, overshadowed to its very border! 
stately delphiniums standing sentinel-lik 


the gloom. 


A marble seat, guarded byt 


rampant unicorns, stands at the wate! 
edge—placed there in the long ago, possi! 


to satisfy the beauty of the day baskit 


at the mirror edge ! 
In the spring of the year the pond 


melodious 
frogs, and the otters, journeying from Ut 
sea by the silver highway of the river 
thin musi 


a 


mile 


away, 


with 


love song of mal 


the 


hear the faint, 


the silver 


hal 
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and creeping upwards through the dew- 
spangled ferns they too leave their foot- 
prints on the sand of the castle grounds. 

One evening, when I passed, the little 
pond seemed literally brimming over with 
frogs ; next day there was not a frog to 
be seen, but the banks were littered with 
relics of the the and 
eves of many frogs, and otter tracks every- 
where ! 


feast—just skins 


Teeming with Interest 


nook and 
teeming 


And so 
countryside is 


every corner of the 
with interest— 
brimming with strange little histories, all 
of them wonderfully camouflaged in one 
way or another, Every tiny pond, every 
brooklet, every forest and heathered slope, 
is a book complete—a book of mystery and 
greatness, with the unexpected at every 
turn and in every hollow. Each year the 
salmon from the sea—fighting 
their way up the flashing rapids, leaping the 
falls; each year the tiny salmon, little larger 
than minnows, born on the sandy shallows 
of our highland streams, go drifting down 
with the blossoms to 


come up 


the sea 
The story of 
know, but the 
still a closed 


from which 
their parents came. their 
coming and going we 
tory of their lives is 
to us, 


his- 
book 


The red deer come down from the heights 
during the Hunger Moon, to shelter from 
the upland blasts in the secluded glens and 


corries. Their spreading antlers fall to 
earth and next spring they grow again, 
yet we know not why nature crowned the 
deer with an oak tree on his brow! Te 
fight ? To defend his hinds ? If so nature 
made a sad mistake, for a heavily antlered 
deer is no match for one having no horns 
at all. To defend himself against the 
wolves which were once chief among his 
foes? If so, why did nature defeat her 
own aims by so designing that the king 
of the herd sheds his antlers and leaves 
them to rot among the leaves at the very 
season of the year when the wolves would be 
most dangerous—the Hunger Moon! His 
antlers are the glory of the red deer’s life, 
but the annual growth of them is a severe 
drain upon his strength, and when he has 
grown them they are of no conceivable use 
to him—in fact they defeat the very ends 
for which they would appear to exist. Yet 
they are there for some good purpose, which 
some day we shall know, but at present we 
have merely scratched the edge of a great 
unsurveyed territory. 


The Great Unanswered 


So, from the valley levels to the mountain 
tops, every acre of God’s carth puts forth an 
unanswered question, and yet we who devote 
our lives to such things repeatedly heat 
from the lips of the wise such comments 
as, “‘ How on earth you manage to amuse 
yourselves, J really do not know!” 
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** You've shot my cow,’ bellowed 
the enraged Mark ’’—p. 70S 


The Neig hbours of 4 Tale of Tivo Men: Tico 
and a Bull Moose 

La ] 
ke Shimmer green py H. Mortimer Batten | 


RBIT WELLS and Mark Naylan occurred. Orbit’s cow ate the rose tl 


were neighbours—that is, in locality and put her head through one ot the g 
if not in good will. They lived ten windows. Mark’s wind-vane never works § 
miles apart, and were the only two white Usually it pointed direct south-east, w , 
men on the picturesque shores of Lake as Orbit explained, 1 nt that the wind 
¢ Shimmergreen. Between them a whole- blowing from the north-west. And a 
hearted rivalry had existed from the first. way, he would demand, what was the 
When Mark built a stone chimney to his Mark’s ding-dong wind-vane when one I : 
cabin Orbit went one better and planted 9 only to wet one’s finget and hold it im! 
rose trees in his garden. When Mark stuck air? Mark, on the other hand, reckon 
up a wind-vane Orbit, at territic trouble and that rose trees in a backwoods garden 
expense, purchased elass for his windows a sure sien of insanity, and would § 
in place of whisky bottles built into the his head gravely as he talked at the st 
root as hitherto. | inally, Mark capped about “Poor Orbit! ved too long alon b 
everything by buying a cow, and, of course, he has, and yne buehou A nice ¢ 
; there was nothing for it but tor Orbit to do once, only ptg-headed and stupid “ 
the same. mule,” 
Since then nothing of moment had But that autumn something happenee | 
704 
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enliven the It happened first 
at the store, where two cows were kept and 
a black Derby bull. One night the bull 
took it into his head to cast off the bonds of 
civilization, jump the fence 
and take to the bush. So tierce was he that 
no one dare go near him; 


monotony. 


surrounding 


the school was 
closed and the children kept at home. Men 
carried shot-guns, but the bull was valu- 
able and only to be shot as a last resource. 
For two days and nights the despot enjoyed 
his liberty, but on the third night the band 
began to play. 

Just at the time when all respectable 


citizens were seeking their beds a terrific 
and terrifying roaring rang through the 
forest surrounding the settlement. Men 
stole cautiously to their doorways and 


listened, timid women and children barred 
their and shuttered their windows. 
The bull had surely gone mad, for afte1 
each noisy outburst there was a_ thrashing 
and crashing in the undergrowth, as though 
a herd of elephants were trampling through 
it. 

After a period of intermittent 
thuds, and stifled roars there 


door 5 


crashes, 
dead 
silence, then all at once the noise began 
again, not an indefinite beating now, but 
the sound of two animals rushing pell-mell 
straight towards the city. Those who had 
bedroom windows peered from them, and 
what they saw in the starlight warranted 
many breathless descriptions for weeks to 
come. They saw the black Derby bull flee- 
ing in terror from an enormous bull moose 
—a moose with antlers like an oak tree and 


Was a 


red, glowering eyes. They saw the moose 
chase the bul! in and out between the 
houses. They saw the latter, in despera- 


tion, scramble on to the corduroy. side- 
walk, which gave way under him, so that 


he pitched and crashed back into the gutter, 


while at every opening the moose dealt a 
slashing blow with his terrible antlers or 
his knife-edged forehoofs. Several times 


he bull tried to make a stand, but he 


had no showing against such murderous 
Weapons, and at Jast he crashed through 
the big bay windows of the store, while the 
moose, hearing human voices, slid silently 
and mysteriously back into the surrounding 
forest, 

Thus began the career of the noted black- 
maned Lake Shimmergreen—at 
least, Mark Naylan asserted that he himselt 


moose of 


had seen in the Shimmergreen Valley a 
Moose which tallied in size with the many 
1323 
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descriptions set forth. 


Anyway, the bull 
died, or 


he was such a mass of 
wounds that it was necessary to shoot him 
in the store. 


rather 


That Orbit should make fun of Naylan’s 
report that the big moose was lodged in 
their district was only within the common 
order of things. Such was the neighbourly 
feeling between the two that neither ever 
missed an opportunity of ridiculing the 
other. He who laughs last, however, laughs 
loudest, and Orbit did not remain long in 
his disbelief. 

One night soon after he was awakened 
by a terrific crash just outside his cabin, 
and knew in an instant that some large 
animal was breaking through the snake 
fence surrounding his paddock. That was 
enough for Orbit. He knew full well that 
the big moose was paying him a visit, for 
when a wild animal takes to crime of any 
sort he usually sticks to it. There are dog 
criminals which take to murdering sheep, 
and when once they have started there is 
no cure. There are tigers and leopards 
which take to killing men, and which con- 
tinue to do so until the right man meets 
them. And so the big moose, having picked 
a quarrel with man’s domestic kine, was now 
a source of danger to all the kine in the 
district. Wise people knew this, and kept 
their beasts safely stabled, but Orbit, in 
order to illustrate how thoroughly he dis- 
believed Mark's story, had left 
beloved heifer free in the paddock. 

Now he paid penalty. Truly he 
plucked up courage to peer through the 


his own 


the 


window, but somehow he did not fancy 
going out in the darkness. Following the 
crash of the fence there was the foolish 


little squeal of the enraged bull moose, a 
dull thud, a bellow, several thuds in suc- 
cession, and silence. 

Orbit lit the lamp as noisily as possible. 
The moose lifted his magnificent head, won- 
dered for a moment if the lamp were a 
glow-worm, decided it was not, and de- 
parted. He did nothing else; he just 
departed, dissolved where he stood, as it 
and there 


were, was no sound or sign to 
indicate his going. 
Orbit then sang a song in a very loud 


voice and made himself some coffee, after 
which he put out 


the lamp and_ peered 
through the keyhole. 


He decided it was 
darker than ever, probably because the key 
Was in the on 


hole the 


side, and at 
length, since all was now quiet, he sum- 


\ | 
. 
Cows | : 
| | 
tten 
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noned up his courage and went out, the 
relighted lamp in one hand and his rifle in 
the other. Scarcely had he gained the 
threshold when a dark figure loomed from 
the blackness ahead with a groan. 

Then Orbit forgot which was lamp and 
which rifle. He tried to hold up the rifle 
and shoot with the lamp. During the pro- 
cess he burnt his nose, then threw the lamp 
at the apparition and his rifle high an the 
air in an extremity of terror. In an instant 
darkness surrounded him, but, in accord- 
ance with the laws of gravitation, the rifle 
found its way to earth, dealing Orbit a 
terrific wallop on the head as it fell. It 
took him five minutes to sort himself out, 
at the end of which time he discovered his 
cow, mortally hurt by the moose, standing 
at the threshold. It was only an act of 
human mercy to put the poor thing out of 
her misery, but he did so with a heavy 
heart. 

Mark Naylan had heard the shots in the 
night and arrived ere the dew was off the 
trees. He stared at Orbit, then at the cow, 
gashed down one flank by the slash of 
mighty antlers. . 

“Hur!” growled Mark, “so there ain’t no 
bull moose in this country! Nothink of the 
sort! It’s a squirrel what's killed your cow, 
ain’t it?” 

Orbit scowled. 

“Stop your talk and give me a lift with 
the beef,” he commanded. “What's the 
price of prime young beef down in the 
city?” 

“Hur!” growled Mark again. “You 
don't call this: old squaw prime young 
beef, do you? Vd rather eat porcupine. 
Your cow weren't never worth anything 
alive, and she’s worth less dead!” , 

“Better than your ding-dong old varmint,” 
retorted Orbit, his hair lifting. “I reckon 
it was an insult to the country when you 
brought that old scrag along. Now give 
me a lilt to the lumber camp with the 
beef.” 

They cut up the cow, loaded hei aboard 
the canoe, then, when the frail craft had 
scarcely an inch of freeboard, they set of 
for the lumber camp. All the time they 
were quarrelling. Mark reckoned that 
lumber men had stomachs for anything ex 
cept Orbit’s cow, while Orbit remarked that 
if they had to eat Mark’s cow they would 
require not only stomachs of leather but 
the teeth of a hyena. In the midst of the 
argument, Mark, who was at the- prow, 
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failed to give notice of a submerged boulder 
he saw, with the result that it knocked a 
hole clean through the bottom of the Canoe 
and she rapidly filled with water, Mark 
swam ashore, but Orbit stuck to his craft 
and, pushing the boat ahead of him, swam 
the remaining mile to the lumber camp 
landing-stage, while all the time his com. 
panion jeered and yelled at him from the 
shore. Indeed, thanks to Mark’s activities 
the manner in which Orbit swam ashore 
with his load of beef is a matter of laugh- 
able history to this day. 

Naturally it gladdened the hearts of the 
lumber men to see Orbit, his face only above 
the surface, struggling gamely to the land. 
ing with his load, and for the last thirty 
yards they amused themselves by throwing 
empty milk and fruit cans at his head. But 
Orbit landed his load of beef safely, and 
managed to sell it for quite as mu h as the 
cow would have been worth alive. 


WO valuable animals so far had been 

killed by the big bull moose, and every 

cow-owner in the district demanded that 
the despot should be hunted down. But the 
season for moose was not yet open, ,and the 
law does not permit the killing of game out 
of season. The outcome was, therefore, 
that the number nine hats of the vicinity 
put their heads together and wrote to the 
Mines and Forests Department of Toronto 
for a Spe ial permit to destroy one bull 
moose which had become a menace to the 
settlers, 

But the executors of the Game Preserva- 
tion Act were wise. Had they replied, 
*Yes, you have permission to kill the moose,” 
every male settler in the Shimmergreen 
country would have shot, in mistake, per- 
haps, the first bull moose he saw, and thus 
supplied himself with a goodly provision of 


moose meat. So the authorities replied, 


“Yeu must select your own huntsman, and 
to him we will give permission to hunt and 
kill one bull moose.” 

Since everyone had been looking forward 
to an abundance of moose meat, this reply 
annoyed them all. Nevertheless, they real- 
ized that there was no circumventing it, 
so they vot to work with the ballot. 

The two most experienced huntsmen in 
the district were Mark and Orbit, and it 
Was a toss which of them would get it. la 
the first ballot, however, every man, desir- 
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ing to fill his own larder, voted for him- 
self, with the result that the ballot was 
declared void. Next time the votes were 
inspected as they were handed in, with the 
result that Orbit was dec lared huntsman of 
the district. The valiant Orbit was to hie 
him forth to slay the big black moose ! 

Mark’s disgust knew no bounds. 
“Orbit!” he cried. “Why, he don’t know 
a bull moose from a buck squirrel! He 
couldn't hit a haystack at two rods! He 
knows no more about hunting than my 
elbow, and he ain't worth a tintack any- 
way!” 

Orbit’s reply to this was to hit Mark over 
the head with the chair he had been sitting 
on, and, when Mark in return had thrown 
the nearest inkpot at Orbit, the chairman, 
rapping the table with his clay pipe, com 
manded order. 

When Mark was out of hospital he de 
cided to build a cellar. He did not require 
a cellar—it was merely that Orbit did not 
possess one. And, while grovelled 
underground in the sweltering heat, Orbit, 


supported by Government bounty, swag- 
gered about with rifle and cartridge belt as 
the professional huntsman of the district. 

One day Orbit condescendingly decided 
to visit Mark, and found the latter grovel- 
ling in a hole in the centre of his clearing 

-making a’ cellar, as he explained. 

“What do you want a cellar for?” de- 
manded Orbit in superior tones. 

“'To store my valuables, in case of forest 
fire,” retorted Mark shortly. 

“Your valuables!” sneered Orbit. “You 
ain't got none!” 

“T got a cow, anyway,” snarled the other, 
“which is more than you have.” 

Orbit sniggered. “Starting a sort of cold 
storage for the beef, are you?” he sug- 
“Kind of an amalgamated meat 
trust! Well, take care of yourself, old son 
of a gun!” 

Mark watched his neighbour’s retreating 


gested. 


figure. “Mighty big these days, ain’t he?” 
he meditated; “yet he can’t hunt for toffee.’ 
He fell to wondering how he could induce 
the men who had voted for Orbit to believe 


* Men carried shot-guns 
The school was 
closed and the children 
kept at home "—p, 705 
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that the latter was no good as local hunts- 
man, and in the end he hit upon a plan. 
He would kill the bull moose himself! 
When he had killed it he would sell it to 
Orbit at a price little below the local 
bounty, and when he had sold it, and when 
Orbit had handed in the head as a product 
of his own activities, he, Mark, would come 
out with the plain unvarnished truth. Yes, 
by gang! He would make Orbit cat humble 
pie for his swagger. 

Orbit meantime went his way and spread 
the yarn that Mark was trying to make a 
cellar. “It ain't big enough to crack a 
nut in,” he explained, “and some of you 
boys had better get along before the walls 
fall in and bury him. I tell you he’s clean 
bughouse, and knows no more about cellars 
than my elbow!” 

A night or two later, with the gathering 
of the twilight shadows, Mark drove his 
cow down the lake margin to a point where 
she was far from home. He took his rifle 
with him, and at length, when darkness 
had fallen, he crouched behind a boulder 
within sight of the cow and began his long 
vigil. 

The cow did just what he knew she 
would do. She was not happy amidst these 
strange surroundings. She dallied near 
him, sniffing and restless, at times wading 
far into the lake, drinking gallons of water 
because there was nothing else to do, then 
wallowing back again. But these sounds, 
though faint, were sufficient, Mark knew, 
to reach the ears of the great bull moose. 
So he waited in breathless silence, knowing 
he would have to shoot quickly and straight. 
Ahead of him, in the starlight, he could 
just discern his cow, a dark shadow in the 
darkness. Behind him was the black loneli- 
ness of the black forest. 

Suddenly a twig cracked fifty yards away. 
Mark crouched lower, every nerve in his 
body tense. An excited bull moose, at night 
time, will charge a man and trample him 
into the ground ere it realizes what he is. 
Moreover, a moose, when intent on so 
doing, can move without a sound through 
the densest of undergrowth. Again a twig 
cracked, and again there was silence. Mark 
was dead sure that the moose was within 
forty yards of him, when suddenly a rifle 
shot rang with startling suddenness from 
the other side of the boulder behind which 
he crouched. 

Mark leapt up, an electric flash-lamp in 
his hand, to find himself staring into the 


blinking face of Orbit Wells, the profes. 
sional huntsman of the district! 

“You've shot my cow, blow me tight if 
you ain’t!” bellowed the enraged Mark. 

“Yes, and I'll shoot you too, if you don't 
blooming well get out!” yelled Orbit. 

They made no bones about it. They 
simply went for each other on the spot, 
using fists, feet, teeth, stones, branches, any- 
thing they could lay hands on. Orbit 
kicked Mark in the stomach, and had his 
own ear neatly knocked off with a stone 
the size of his fist. It was a typical Cana- 
dian scrap, and finally Orbit hit Mark over 
the mouth with a club washed up by the 
surf. But the club transpired to be a fish 
which had lain in the sun for over a fort- 
night. That finished it. 

“You may have got the best of it in this 
scrap,” yelled Mark, “but you'll have to 
pay for that cow, you see if you don’t!” 

And he did. Mark went to his solicitor, 
swearing the cow was worth two hundred 
dollars. And two hundred dollars Orbit 
had to pay, to his everlasting disgust; for 
Mark, like himself, had already sold the 
beef for as much as the cow was worth 
alive. 

Thus, though Mark and Orbit had both 
possessed cows, each of the two rivals was 
left now to contemplate an empty paddock. 

Mark made a special trip to camp, in 
order to enlarge upon the adventure at the 
lake side. He demanded what the boys 
thought of a huntsman who couldn't tell a 
tame old cow from a bull moose at thirty 
yards on a bright starlight night. Didn't 
they reckon it was time the district elected 
a new huntsman? Didn't they reckon that 
he himself was a thousand times better cut 
out for the post? 

No one expressed an opinion, however, 
so Mark went home in disgust to complete 
his underground cellar in the centre of the 
clearing. 

When he arrived he found a young Indian 
sitting gravely on the snake fence awaiting 
him. After the customary greetings he in- 
vited the young man in, and the brave 
seated himself bolt upright on the extreme 
edge of the chair, being unschooled in the 
use of such articles of furniture. 

“Tt is you hunt the big moose ?” inquired 
the Indian in his soft, peaceful voice. 

“Yes.” lied Mark. “Its me. Me big 
huntsman, you bet your boots! You 
savee ?” 

The Indian’s eves blazed. 
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“Scarcely had he gained the threshold when a dark figure 
loomed from the blackness ahead with a groan ’—p, 706 


“You nothing!” he replied. “You set 
Moose snares everywhere, which the law 
does not permit. You set snares on my 
range. I make you pay for it!” 

“Me?” cried the astonished Mark. “I 
Never set a moose snare in my life, be shot 
if did!” 

“Yep,” growled the Indian. “You ought 
to be shot long before you came to this 
country. White huntsman no good. He 
sleep all night, when he should be hunting. 
He set snares in daytime where snares are 


forbidden. If the Indian set snares the 


forest ranger send him to prison. Why, 
then, the white huntsman do it?” 

It took Mark a good hour to persuade the 
young Indian that he himself was not re 
sponsible for the snares; then from. this 
simple child of the forest he learnt that 


Orbit was guilty of so doing Orbit had 
} 

placed his moose snare in every runway in 
Ne district—a system which is illegal, and 


hat x 
hated by every sportsman, not only on 
account of the terrible death it inflicts, but 


be 
“Cause snares are a danget to woodsmen, 


Drawn by 
Gordon Browne 


especially Indians, in the districts in which 
they are used. 

“Well, I'm blowed!” ejaculated: Mark, 
“T knew he was a pretty low-down cuss, 
but never thought he would descend to that. 
You sleep here to-night, sonny, and to- 
morrow we'll follow him on his round, and 
when we've caught him red-handed we'll 
give him the biggest ding-dong hiding—— 
Say, youll help me hit him, won't you, 
sonny 

So when darkness fell the Indian flung 
himself on the floor of Mark’s cabin, and 
Mark crept into his bunk, both prepared 
for a very early start next morning. 

Though Mark had lost his cow, the smell 
of her still lingered about his clearing, and 
that night the big bull moose, prowling 
round, collided with that smeil. It hit him 
full in the face, as it were, so he stopped, 
sniffed silently, and proceeded to follow it 
up wind 

At midnight Mark was wakened by the 
pressure ot the Indian's on_ his 
shoulder. 
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“Moose near!” whispered the youth, 
raising his hand in a gesture for silence. 

Mark listened. It was as still as the 
grave. 

“How do you know?” he whispered back. 


“Dunno,” replied the Indian. “Just 
know. Listen!” 
They listened. Outside there was a 


sudden crash, followed by a thud, a snort, 
and a sound of struggling. 

“It's—it’s——” began Mark, but the 
Indian suddenly clapped a hand over his 
mouth. 

“Shut up!” whispered the red man. 
“You scare him away. Where’s the gun?” 

“Let go!” roared Mark. “It’s the bloom- 
ing moose, and it’s tumbled into my ding- 
dong cellar!” 

They hastened out with lamps, and found 
that what Mark had said was true. He had 
left his excavation covered with branches 


The Pride of June 


to keep it cool to work in, and the ferocious 
bull, intent on the scent of the cow, had 
trodden on to the deceptive structure and 
disappeared underground. Now he lay 
wedged in the pit, his great head tucked 
half under him in an attitude of submission 
and surrender, 

To say that Mark knew he had scored 
would be putting it mildly. The cellar, 
which Orbit had condemned as not large 
enough to crack a nut in, was at any rate 
sufficient to catch the moose, which for 
over a month had foiled Orbit’s stupid 
and illicit efforts as huntsman. Mark sold 
the moose alive for sufficient to bry him- 
self three new cows, had he required them. 
- But instead he bought himself a cow, a 
horse, and a gramophone, while Orbit, un- 
able to compete any longer, “took up his 
tent like the Arab, and as silently stole 
away.” 


Photo. R, A. Malby 
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| by 
Macy M. 
HAYES 


HE clock had just struck spring last 

vear when the old caravan, tugged 

half-way up the hill by the resigned 
erey horse, came to rest on the slopes of 
Nightingale Valley. To the tune of ‘ Hoi- 
oop!” and ‘‘ Easy there!” Jack ”’ 
relieved of his burden, and the 
stayed on the brink of a plunge down the 
bracken bank, settled its wheels comfortably 
into the soft turf. 


was 
caravan, 


The Start of the Adventure 


There were cheery good-nights from the 
willing helpers, who then departed, not 
without some friendly fun at the expense 
of the new neighbour imagined she 
was going to weather the winter on that 
hill 

“ Arl very well for the summer, miss 
haw, haw!—but you won't see no winter 
out—beggin’ your pardon ! 


who 


We let them smile, old caravan, but here 
since then we have remained, come rain or 
shine. From the first moment when you 
loomed into view, with your blistered, peel 
ing paint and your crocked shaft, and your 
list to starboard, it was written that we 
should understand one another. You were 
ured of travelling, poor old rover, and you 
wanted a rest with a kind owner: while to 
one who had scoured the country in vain for 


/ 


The Housing Problem Solved in the Little Green World . 


a cottage or barn to live in, you were a very 
haven of refuge. It seemed too good to be 
true that your owner really wanted to sell 
you. 


The Perfect Flat 


The carrier had deposited on the grass a 
rolled-up tent and several bulging kit-bags 
—from one of which a frying-pan handle 
protruded—and also, wrapped tenderly in 
blankets, a typewriter. The tent, soon to 
be erected at its side, went for the time under 
the caravan, while the remainder of the 
furniture 


oil stove, 


a cabin trunk, groceries, an 


large seribbling-paper supply, 
screwdriver, books, crockery and all kinds 
of odds and ends were stowed away inside. 
Caravans are full of hideyholes and secret 
corners, and mine disposed of all this without 
a blink. Everything in a caravan has two 
uses, and designers of flats might well take 
The two 
capacious lockers form seats, one cupboard 


lessons from it in space economy. 


is of table height (for meals and work), while 
under the big bunk, in the space where the 
baby-gipsies were stowed away at nights, 
the trunk disappears without a struggle. 
There is a real, if microscopic, oven, capable 
of cooking minute joints or an infant sago 
pudding, and a cupboard at its side, with a 
glass door, is designed for crockery. 
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Home to the Country 


By the time everything had been tucked 
away it was growing dark. The curtains 
of the little windows were now gathered 
cosily together, the Primus had cheerfully 
brewed tea, and, cup in hand, I gazed 
luxuriousiy round the little den. <A proud 
thrill may be pardoned to me, a humble 


When “the Lovekin’’ went a-Cara- 
vanning 


writer of stories—it was my first piece of 
real house-property. 

When I crossed to the door, the creak the 
caravan gave was not that, I knew in- 
stinctively, of protest against weight, but a 
right comfortable sound of satisfaction and 
sympathy—of the same family as_ the 
cricket’s chirp upon the hearth, the singing 
of a kettle, the humming of bees in the holly- 
hocks ; the sound of a country home. 

The tree-clad bank sloped dimly down to 
the singing, unseen brook, and beyond rose 
yet another wooded hill, trees black against 
the blue-dark night sky. Three little stars 
came out and twinkled down in a friendly 
silver way as I climbed into bed. 


A_Grey Dream—and the Dawn 

Once upon a time there was a street in 
London. This street was of a grey colour, 
like workhouse dresses, and it was always 
the same, except that in summer there was 
dust and in winter there was mud. The 


sounds in it were shouts, and the yell of 
the newspaper boy and the creak of the 
policeman’s boots as he walked up and down 
to see that no one stole other folks’ mie. 
brellas.. The houses never budded nor put 
on fresh bark, and the little bit of sky was 
too discouraged to care much about being 
blue for spring. 

Krom certain rooms in a certain house in 
this street each day emerged a figure, It 
trudged along hard, dirty pavements until 
it reached a grimy burrow, into which im. 
mediately it plunged. Clinging desperately 
to the end of a strap, it was then whirled 
along to a place of dashing, threatening 
motor-buses, of the smell of petrol and of 
strange, deafening noises, hoots and whistles 
and the faint thunder of far-off machines, 

How delightful to awake and find it 
all a vanished dream! Outside the birds 
are tuning up their alarum, and the scent 
of spring flowers drifts in. A tom-tit 
perches on the half-door. This way and 
that he jerks his little head, till suddenly 
his round bright eyes meet mine, and witha 
startled flirt of the tail he is off to tell his 
fellows of this strange new creature in a 
woodpecker’s nest—lying in bed at all hours 
of the morning. 

“ Hurry up, hurry up, hurry, hurry, hurry 
up cries the thrush. 

The queer neighbour tumbles sleepily out 
of bed. The new life has begun. 


The Miraculous Earth 

It’s an important realisation for us to 
make nowadays—the amount of 
‘necessary things we can do without and 


large 


yet be happy: and, contrariwise, what are 
the vital things of life. The smoke of cities 
and the dust of competition keep our eyes 
blinded to the simple natural needs. 

But the four winds of heaven have a 
trick of blowing away the cobwebs of de- 
Here, to want because others want, 
others do—suddenly it all 
seems very silly. We are told a wave of 
extravagance and abandonment has swept 
over the country. Is not one of the most 
effectual means of combating it the growing 
tendency to make open-air pleasures more 
easily available to the people and to in- 
troduce open-air training into the education 
of children ? 

Half of us go to our graves without a true 
Myself, 


lusion, 
to do because 


glimpse of the miraculous Earth. 
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I have loved the country my life Jong—for 
its beauty of form and colour, for its music, 
its silence, its solitude, its tiny shy creatures 
whom one wants to tame and Caress, 

But until I came in my caravan and 
actually lived in this world of grass, trees and 
sky, I had not the faintest idea of the kind 
of place it really is—a place where something 
is always happening, where each day is 
different from the last, where it is impossible 
tostroll down to the brook without glimpsing 
some new strange fact (to me) in Nature, 
where such multitudinous creatures all 
around are going placidly on their differing 
ways, carrying out their varied destinies 
that, try as I may, I shall never know all 
their secrets. 

To discover the country—it is to be 


“Like some watcher of the skies _ 
When a new planet swims into his ken.’ 


The Day’s Duties 


But there is work waiting to be done. 
The whole house must be cleaned down— 
the kitchen, the drawing-room the study, 
the sitting-room, the boudoir, the library, 


MY COUNTRY CARAVAN 


the hall, the butler’s pantry. All the 
windows have to be polished, all the mats 
shaken and the dinner cooked. Then there 
is water to be drawn from the neighbouring 
well for the washing of dishes, and wood 
collected and dried for the next day. 


Fires 


Camp-fires are romantic creations, and 
subtly beautiful is the thin, faint wisp of 
blue smoke curling drowsily up through the 
summer air. At night it is good to watch 
the fire-glow on the faces of companions, or, 
on a chilly day, comforting to crouch beside 
the blaze and see the bright flames gleam 
and kindle as one pushes in the fragrant 
branches. But try the same thing on a 
scorching day in August, with the sun glaring 
down, the thermometer at a thousand in the 
shade and a whole dinner to be stirred, 
cooked and turned ! 

In winter the day begins with a fire in the 
caravan stove, but in summer anything 
may happen. The day when the stove 
proves to be empty and you have forgotten 
to order paraffin is, invariably, warm and 


The Interior of the Caravan 


e—perhaps it is because the photographer used a wide-angle lens? 
sin the mind of the Happy Caravanner—even if there is n 


It looks quite spacious in the pictur 
it spaciou 


Sut, anyhow, 
» room for visitors 
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wet. A fire inside would be unbearable, so 
you fare forth in the rain to your earth-and- 
stone fireplace. 

The water splutters down on the sticks 
trying so hard to burn under the kettle: 
you grow very hot and, perhaps, even cross, 
and the kettle simply will ot boil. At 
last, in exasperation, you dash over the tea 
in the pot a modicum of smoky, unconvin- 
cing, unboiled water, and make faces as you 
gulp down the horrible result, thinking 
moodily what an annoying morning it is, 
and how these Labour troubles seem to 
grow worse every day. 

By this time the fire is burning furiously, 
and you put more water in the kettle and 
forget all about it. When you remember, 
and rush to the fire again, the water has dis- 
appeared and there is a hole in the bottom 
of your new kettle... . 

But, after all, it is impossible to be bad- 
tempered long when there’s a_ blackbird 
singing. 


Work 

These small domesticities over, the cara- 
van-inhabitant may, perhaps, inadvertently 
find herself sitting on the steps, gazing idly 
at the sky. All manner of beautiful thoughts 
and inspirations come crowding in upon her. 
That is, at least, how they appear as they 
drift in, but the writing of them in cold, hard 
pencil brings doubts with it, and, finally, 
the typewriter’s brutal ordeal leaves but a 
few remaining, dwarfed and _ shivering, 
while the rest, crushed into dust, blow down 
the Valley and hide in the brook disconso- 
lately. Vainly is there spread a net of words 
to catch the charm of this Valley of Nightin- 
gales ! 

But there is an ant hurrying by with 
its usual irritating air of setting a good 
example. ‘‘ Work, work! Close your eyes 
to the summer’s glamour and track the for- 
tunes of other folk into strange unknown 
ways.” You fetch paper and pencil, you 
scribble hard—and not an ant goes by! 


What Happens at Dusk 

The Editor has asked me to teli of the 
‘joys and woes” of a caravan life. To me, 
there is only one real woe—and that a sadly 
ridiculous one, in cold print. But the truth 
must out. 

At a certain hour of the evening ‘‘ Old 
Thingumebob”’ swaggers bumpily up a 
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bracken stalk and plunges, droning, into the 
twilight. Spsss! Oooom! Suddenly in pis 
flight he encounters the caravan. “ Spss! 
Oooom! What's this? <A light, too! This 
can’t be allowed, you know. I'll go in and 
see about it. Spss! Why doso many things 
getin my way ? What's this I’m caught in ? 
Hay ? Oh, hair! Bother it! Spssssssssss| 
What’s that noise ? Now I’m out of it, 
I'll flop against the ceiling. What’s that 
running down the steps? Seems in a 
great hurry. I'll go 
and see !”’ 

In the winter, midnight candles burn jn 
the caravan, but in the summer someone in 
Nightingale Valley goes early and _health- 
fully to bed—for the cockchafer is abroad! 


Spsss! Ommmmm|! 


The Rain Comes 


After that, a gale is a mere nothing, though 
gales there have been in plenty. In the 
autumn the winds rose higher and _ higher 
until the nightly struggles of the tent were 
pitiful to hear. But the stout green ash 
pole held the strain: until one night there 
sounded a terrific conflict, and morning re- 
vealed a heap of ruinsson the ground where 
the tent had been used to tower. The 
ancient guy-ropes had been gradually shaken 
loose, and the proud pole was then lifted 
bodily from the ground and its lower end 
dashed through the canvas. 

Sorrowfully I dived under the ruins of 
snapped ropes and torn canvas and rescued 
tenderly the camp bed put up for visitors, 
and other furniture which now had to be 
stowed away, somehow, into the caravan. 

This happened at the beginning of the 
week. On Tuesday it rained and rained. 
On Wednesday it also rained. The de- 
pression in which the back wheels had been 
sunk to prevent the caravan from sliding 
down the bank now proved to be full of 
water—direct invitation to rotting of wood. 
So on Thursday I borrowed a spade and tried 
to dig a channel to carry off the water. It 
was then I made the interesting discovery 
that the soil of the Valley is entirely com- 
posed of bracken roots and rock, . 

I had to return for a pickaxe. 


Snowed In 

The shades of evening fell, and all through 
the night, as I lay cosily unconscious, a soft, 
gentle rustling went on steadily in the 
world outside. I awoke in a strange dim- 
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ness—Six inches of snow was stopping up 
the ventilators. A white drift had made 
its way Over the - scuba top part of 
which was open. I sprang out of bed hastily 
and peered out on hills and fields of dazzling 
whiteness. The trees were hung with it, the 
bracken submerged beneath it. Never be- 
fore had the weather been so busy in one 
short week ! 

Ugh !—how cold it was! 
had been lit 
and the cara- 
van warmed 


When the fire 


up, ¢ he 
thought of 
what would 


happen when 
that snow on 
the roof be- 
gan to melt 
was certainly 
troubling. 
After break- 
fast I fared 
forth, crunch- 
ing a way 
through the 
thick snow, 
to a neigh- 
bour’s cot- 
tage. There 
I begged a 
birch broom, 
and, mount- 
ing On a 
ladder to the 
caravan roof, 
brushed off Down the Hill in 
ke Nightingale Valley 
far away as 
I could reach. There were deep drifts all 
tound the caravan and paths had to be 
Swept, 

No sooner was this laborious work accom- 
plished than a fiery sun came out, and the 
snow melted in a single day ! 


The Mighty Gales from the West 


Soon after this began the biggest gales of 
the year, when all over Britain chimney- 
pots and roofs were flying. The carav: in, 
entirely exposed to the mighty winds from 
the north and west, rocked under their on- 
Slaught like a ship at sea. The 
shook, the walls trembled and swayed. ‘The 
westerly gale seized on the poor old caravan 


floors 


wu 
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like a monster on its prey and shook it till 
its teeth rattled. Sometimes, as, after a 
suspicious lull, that furious thunder again 
swept ominously up the Valley, growing 
louder every second, I would sit up in bed 
and decide which way to jump when the 
caravan turned over. . . . 

The day following one such gale, as I 
dipped my bucket at the well, said a neigh- 
bour, cheerfully—an old man of eighty— 
“So you 
beant blowed 
Over yet 
then Ev’ry 
marnin’ when 
the postman 
comes,  fust 
thing I ses 
to ‘im—‘ And 
is that there 
caravan still 
a-standin’?”’ 

After some 
successive 
nights of 
turmoil, when 
it was im- 
possible to 
sleep and 
therefore use- 
less to go to 
bed, I crept 
defiantly and 
sleepily into 
the bunk, 
with the chal- 


lenge, “Tl 

sleep to-night 

if the whole 

thing blows 

down the Valley!’’ And sleep I did, 
without a stir, though the roof, its con- 
stitution undermined by rain and snow, 
proved a sad traitor, <All through the 
night the rain came through and I 


found myself next morning lying upon a 
soaking mattress in sopping wet blankets. 
There certainly a chill caught that 
time! But a sudden return to glorious 
weather effectually banished it. 


was 


Neighbours and Visitors 


The birds have soon grown used to the 
caravan-nest. Without leaving its cover, | 
have seen in this little nook magpie, wood- 


pecker, yellowhammer, willow-wrens, tom- 
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tits, robins, chaffinches, blackbirds, thrush 
and, even, in its V-shaped flight overhead, a 
flock of wild ducks or geese. Willow-wrens 
built within a few yards of me. The dogs 
from the bungalow often visit, a cat occasion- 
ally looks in, and all the winter long, upon 
my locker, in his grassy ball, Teeny-tail the 
Dormouse slept his little sleep 

Then, of course, there are two-legged 
visitors. These generally make a great deal 
of noise, and talk hard when the caravan- 
owner (who is anxious to make up for lost 
time) gives them a chance. They are made 
to gather wood, and frequently represent 
themselves as prepared to paint the caravan, 
dig holes for the rubbish, do mending or 
all the washing-up—but only too often they 
end by lying on the grass, ‘* looking lazy ”’ 
at the sky. 


Ten-Years-Old Goes a-Caravanning 


But one visitor had energy and to spare, 
This was “ the Lovekin,’”’ owning a whole 


decade of years, who had travelled enormous 
distances to spend a fortnight’s holiday with 
a caravan-auntie. 

Each day we dined in a different place— 
sometimes, when it was wet, inside the cara- 
van or tent, sometimes round by the willow- 
the grass- 


wren’s nest, sometimes down 


bank before the trees began—but here you 
had to be careful, or you were likely to over. 
balance into the blackberry bushes in the 
very act of pouring out the tea or eating 
bread and jam. Sometimes we filled haver- 
sacks and adventured into far countries, 

On very hot days, disguised in mackin- 
toshes and bathing dresses, we crept down 
through the trees and bathed splashily jn 
the brook. It was a great event when we 
dressed up as gipsies. 

The days, so full, slipped by all too soon, 
Each bedtime, avoided in thought and 
action until the last possible moment, must 
arrive at last, and find us sitting close 
together on the top of the steps, telling one 
another fairy stories. 

Caravanning is a_ pleasureful, natural 
life. There is no smoke of chimneys to 
steal away the sky, and all around the little 
creatures live and love and grow whom you 
know now for the first time, and in the fresh, 
green world something happens every day. 

Caravan and I have grown to love the 
Valley in all her moods, and, having 
weathered the winter’s rages, we feel a 
keener joy in the soft airs and blossoms of 
spring, like old campaigners who have faced 
the worst together and now enter the Happy 
Land of Summer. 


The Wide Sweep 


This photo is a bit misty, but it glimpses th 


of Moor and Wood 


ue charm of the countryside round Caravan-land 
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‘This kind of thing 
is recurrent, and I 
fancy we used to 
go in for it in the 
days of my girl- 

hood "’ 


UNBOROUGH contracts periodical 
mental epidemics. Since I have 

lived in the town the inhabitants 
have at various times suffered from Shake- 
speare readings, archery, soap-bubble blow 
ing, spiritualism, old English 


es, 
University extension, 


photography, mena 
getie races, and natural history. 


Fashion 
in Dunborough is infectious, 


these 
attacks for a time are severe, and are occa 
sionally trying to persons of mature age. 
Vhiversity extension and acrostics, for in 
stance, rendered natural conversation im 
possible during the winters when they raged. 
During the natural history epoch the draw 
ing-tooms of several houses were infested 
by vagrant animals and reptiles, and one o1 
Wo temporary estrangements were caused 


hy 
by the careless housing of snakes Sut, as 


Henry Martley 


a rule, these crazes run a 
harmless and_ transitory 
existence and are ex- 
tremely useful to the 
parents of marriageable 
daughters. Even univer- 
sity extension led to two 
happy marriages. 
However, I was heartily 
glad when motor-cycling 
and the new golf links put 
an end to last winter’s 
craze for palmistry. Now, 
1 am not going to deny 
that the science of palmis- 
try has its merits. It is 
possible, I am told, to ac- 
quire a fair working know- 
ledge of it in a week, and, 
from a social and nuptial point of view, it is 
an unquestionably good amusement for young 
people. I should not have objected in the 
least if they had bought the little books 
which unravel the unseen for a couple of 
shillings, and had held each other’s hands, 
and talked about their pasts and_ their 
futures. This kind of thing is recurrent, 
and I fancy we used to go in for it in the 
days of my girlhood, at one time, when 
table-turning was rampant when 
hypnotism flourished as electro-biology. 
Unfortunately our palmistry was not 
home-made. [It was introduced by an idiot 
of a woman, named Mrs. Furnival, who 
Was on a visit for the winter to Mrs. Archer, 
the doctor's wife. Whether she knew that 
she was a humbug, or was merely devoid 
of a sense of humour, I never decided. She 
certainly talked with the air of a minor 
prophetess about her intimacy with the un 
seen world, and she gave one to understand 
that the intimacy was the mark of a soul 
specially favoured for its purity and sensi- 
bilitv. Her beliefs were very comprehen- 
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sive. They included horoscopes and the 
crystal, and, of course, ghosts; she was a 
bit of a Buddhist here and there; she 
attached a mysterious value to tea leaves, 
and purchased dirty packs of cards from 
Ripsies, but she regarded palmistry as the 
most direct form of divine revelation, 
Before she had been a month in the place 
palmistry had become an absorbing passion, 
and she had been elected a local Deborah. 
Of course, she started considerable 
advantages. In the first place there was no 
tkating last winter, and its absence always 
leaves a place a readier victim to the more 
intellectual maladies. Secondly, her gowns, 
which were fashionable, at once attracted 
public notice. Also, which was even more 
important, the doctor knows most things 
about everybody, and the doctor's wife 
knows everything that the doctor knows, 
and Mrs. Furnival, as an old friend, en- 
joyed many breaches of confidence. She 
thus was in a far better position than the 
ordinary palmist, who has to pick up in 
formation in the course of conversation. 
Mrs. Furnival started mildly in the 
commonplace, orthodox way. Anyone can 
prophesy one or two obviously imminent 
engagements in a town like ours. It is 
fairly safe to hazard the conjecture that the 
prettiest and liveliest girls have had several 
proposals, and it is not very occult know- 
ledge that a faint but pursuing damsel of 
thirty will be pleased at the announcement 
of speedy 


with 


marriage. However, the 
woman's devotion to her art, and some ex 
pressions of scepticism, soon led her to 
higher flights of fact, and she began to hint 
at striking episodes in her consultant’s past 
life. They came away thoroughly 
vinced of the genuineness of palmistry, 
averring that she had told them “things 
that no one could have known.” Alas! 
things of that kind cannot exist for a month 
in a country town. We each have little 
secrets, not very disgraceful, but sufficiently 
scandalous to excite gossip and to demand 
concealment. 
connected 


con- 


Some of those memories are 
with the dead and gone, some 
with the less worthy moments of ourselves, 
and we do not care to think of them often. 
We put them away and _ the 


anodyne ot 
habit soothes us. 


Of course, our neighbours 
and friends do not discuss them, except in 
private, and we flatter ourselves that we are 
undetected. But human nature is inquisi 
tive about small matters when it has as 
little to do or think about as I fear we have. 


These little skeletons in our cupboards Mrs 
Furnival’s revelations set dancing, to the 
perturbation of our 


memories and cop. 
S( ienc es. 


She told me of one or two little 
matters which I had fondly hoped were not 
public property, though I think I can guess 
accurately the nature ef her convincing 
communication to most of her converts, 

Having established a reputation by her 
astounding knowledge of our pasts, Mrs, 
Furnival, of course, proceeded to our 
futures, and her method apparently was to 
prophesy the entire success of any particular 
folly after which she knew _ her patient 
hankered. Though my _ husband, till the 
day of his death, consulted sporting tipsters, 
I should scarcely have credited the exist. 
ence of such ready faith, but it was mainly 
due to her suggestions that Colonel Tom- 
linson lost some more of his little capital 
in speculations in mining shares, that the 
vicar’s son married a milliner of doubtful 
reputation, and that Ernest Trevor threw 
up his post in the bank and joined a pro- 
vincial company. These and several other 
instances of folly hatching were largely 
Mrs. Furnival’s handiwork, but perhaps her 
most abject victim was Mrs. Elliot. 

Mrs. Elliot is an elderly—quite elderly— 
widow who lives at the Red House. None 
of us had ever thought her re-marriageable, 
and if we had for a moment regarded such a 
possibility, we all knew that she would lose 
her comfortable jointure by re-marrying; 
but she must have nursed some secret germs 
of romance, which Mrs. Furnival detected. 
At all events, having secured her belief by 
detailing, as we afterwards learnt, certain 
domestic diiferences with her deceased hus- 
band, which had been part of our folk-lore 
for years past, Mrs. 
the entrance of a new 


Furnival prophesied 

influence into her 
patient’s life in the course of the next few 
months. I do not think that, as far as the 
went, the new 
be necessarily 


statement influence was to 
amatory, ‘but Mrs. Elliot 
seems at once to have jumped to a con 
clusion as to its nature. 

The first inkling that we had of the matter 
was the sudden 
Elliot's dress. * Hitherto she had clad her- 
self as becomes a in Dunborough, 
warning or any consulta- 


reyuvenescence of Mrs. 


widow 
but, without any 
tion with her friends, such as is customary 
polychromatic 


Here, toa 


among us, she ordered a 


wardrobe from our dressmaker. 


certain extent, Fate revenged her on Mrs. 
Furnival, for 
718 


some of the gowns were 
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modelled on hers, our dressmaker having 
devoted several Sunday mornings to a Care- 
ful study of that lady at church. They did 
not look so well on Mrs. Elliot, who was 
some twenty years older, and were, more- 
over, surmounted by rainbow-like bonnets 
from the local bonnet shop, whose proprietor 
has a hearty contempt for any new-fangled 
unconsecrated by the 
sanctity of years. Mrs. Furnival’s face was 
a study in outraged horror when the roseate 
hues of Mrs. Elliot’s imitation first dawned 
on her, and the event must have lessened 
ie sorrow of the former’s departure soon 


London conceits 


afterwards from her circle ot fervent 
iples. 
Having made full preparations for any 
emergency, Mrs. Elliot went about with 
her eyes open for the new intluence. They 
first lighted on the 
new curate, and it 
was her conduct 
wards him that 
led me to suspect 
the significance of 
the change ot ral 
ment. He was quite 
a nice boy, and she 
was old enough to 
be his mother, so 
that I’m glad he 
managed to esc ape 
She certainly did do 
her best to secure 
im, She went 
through all the o1 
dox methods ot 
irate - hunting - 
teas and dinners 
and slippers, and 
levoted interest in 
parish diseases, munificent contributions to 
that kind of 
f- The poor creature must have been 
thoroughly in earnest, for I know what an 


the decorations, and all 


agony district visiting must have been to 
person with her fear of infection. He 
ht really have been hustled into com 
mitting himself, if Millicent Wetherall had 
hot intervened and taken him out to 
in the nick of time. The 


poll 
youny man was 
fot at all like Millicent’s future husband, 
according to Mrs. Furnival’s description, 
and Millicent was among the first seceders 
trom palmistry to golf 

Then Mrs, Elliot, finding herself baffled 
h this direction, set herself to hunting for 


another and more satistactory new influence. 


HANDS ALL ROUND 


She found it—or him—in about a fortnight. 
Her pony took fright in the streets and ran 
away at quite seven miles an hour. Just 


as she was on the point of bringing her 
screams to a climax and jumping out, the 
infuriated animal was heroically stopped by 
a passer-by. This naturally presented itself 
to her romantic mind as the psychological 
moment for the new 


influence, and = she 


Prof 
‘* The infuriated animal was brawn by 
stopped by a passer-by ” a 


began to yearn towards him. Personally, 
if a new influence of that kind had come 
into my life, I should have taken care that 
the police were a countervailing influence. 
He was a person who had recently taken 
a large, dilapidated villa in Dunborough, 
and no one knew anything about him, ex- 
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THE QUIVER 


cept that his name was Macdonald Paunce- 
forte, and that he looked like a Jewish 
commercial traveller in full bloom. Of 
course, our set had had nothing to do with 
him beyond discussing him. 

Next day Mrs. Elliot paid a number of 
diplomatic calls, and with that tact which 
always distinguishes us in making any pro- 
posal, hinted at a social recognition of the 
man who had saved her life. We, with 
equal delicacy, conveyed to her that, deeply 
as we recognized his services, we really 
could not know a man who possessed no 
social credentials. When I speak of our 
delicacy I, of course, do not include Miss 
Edwards, who has acquired a prescriptive 
right of what she calls “speaking her mind.” 
She told Mrs. Elliot that she thought a nice 
large imitation diamond would be a more 
acceptable and suitable reward. 

If it had not been for that wretched 
prophecy I am certain that Mrs. Elliot 
would never have revolted against public 
opinion, for the moral sanction in our town 
is not to be lightly trifled with, and 
ostracism is rigorous. But, having arrived 
at the conclusion that the man was a part 
of the scheme of Providence for ordering 
her life, she probabiy felt that it was, in a 
Way, impious to disregard him. She crossed 
the Rubicon that afternoon, and her last and 
most protracted call was on her “preserver.” 
The effusiveness of her thanks must have 
astonished a man unaware of the ordinances 
of palmistry. 

The affair ran a 


rapid course. We, 
having once expressed the voice of the com- 
munity gently but firmly, were compelled 
to hold severely aloof, and had to trust to 
the hearsay evidence of Mrs. Elliot's ser- 
vants as a source of information, a state 
of things which we disliked as savouring 
of gossip. From them, as translated by out 
own servants, we learnt that Mr. Macdonald 
Paunceforte was a South African plutocrat 
of immense wealth—in_ fact, as Miss 
Edwards said, a Parisian diamond mine in 
himself. He was a widower who had come 
to revisit the scenes of his childhood, or of 
his honeymoon, or his wife’s grave, or some 
thing of that sort. That sounded shoddy 
romance, as nobody in our neighbourhood 
of primeval memories had ever heard his 
name before. Also, when we saw him in 
a week or two driving with Mrs. Elliot 
behind the frantic pony, we heard, that his 
health was far from good, and that he 


needed “carriage exercise.” Why he had 


not bought a carriage or a motor himself, 
if that was the case, was a question that at 
once occurred to our logical minds and 
settled his pretensions. The spectacle was 
enough to move the indignation of those 
who had once admitted Mrs. Elliot to their 
set. She paraded herself in the bravest of 
her antenuptial finery, and he glittered with 
jewellery and grease and_ greasy smiles, 
They were, as Miss Edwards said, “posi- 
tively oleographic.” The thing was a slur 
on the society of the whole town, but for 
a time good breeding forbade direct remon- 
strance, We could only be 
were very stiff. 


stiff, and we 
ventually, however, we 
were goaded beyond endurance, and we held 
a solemn tea to decide what steps we could 
possibly take. 

The debate was worthy of our best tradi- 
tions, and lasted through two afternoons 
and some seven cups of tea per head. Two 
or three ladies were of opinion that the 
vicar ought to intervene; but the vicar 
a mild and timid man whose only interest 
in lite is the Sarum ritual, and this we 


felt was scarcely an adequate weapon for 
dealing with the crisis. Another suggestion 
Was to communicate with Mrs, Elliot's son, 
This, how- 


ever, was negatived, because we felt him 


who is a solicitor in London, 


to be too good a lawyer to retain much 
natural affection, and in view of the for- 
feiture of the jointure he was not likely 
to offer much opposition. 


In the end, with 
decided to send 
deputation, and the choice of the assen 
fell on Miss 


delegates. 


some hesitation, we 


and myself as 

I had my misgivings as to the wisdom 
of choosing Miss Kdwards, for, as I have 
said, she is a little lacking in finesse, though 
gifted with a power of direct expression. 
However, nobody else was ready to bear 
the brunt of the attack, and we suggested 
to her the line which we thought she ought 
to take. 
was made on the false assumption that th 


Unfortunately our outline sketch 


courtship was still in a preliminary con 
dition, and the interview did not turn out 
as we had hoped 

When we arrived Mrs. Elliot fluttered in 
a state of obvious excitement, and in a most 
Miss dwards 
regarded her with an air of judi ial severity 
you,” began Mrs 


objectionable magenta dress. 


so glad to se 
Eliiot effusively. “T haven't seen you fol 
so long, but 1 thought you'd come to-day. 


“This is not exactly an ordinary call, 
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id Miss Edwards, rather astonished at 

Mrs. Elliot's expectations. We've 
“~ as representatives of some ot 


come, 
as it were, 
your old friends.” 
“Oh, how kind of you all! 
Mrs, Elliot with increasing enthusiasm. 
” 
*So soon too! 

“We felt,” went on Miss Edwards, “that, 


exclaimed 


considering our long friendship, some united 
expression of our feelings . 

“T'ye been so wrong, so mistaken lately, 
lear Miss Edwards,” burst out Mrs. Elliot. 
“Pye sometimes fan 
ed lately that I had 
ienated some of my 


friends 
“Oh, said Miss 
Edwards. “It was 


nly that some recent 
circumstances——”’ 

“Of course, of 

ou interrupted 
Mrs. Elliot, 


vas making 


who 
Miss 


representa- 


tions rather incoherent 
wi | might have known 


t your silence wa 


y because you saw [ 
was embarrassed.”’ 

“We decided last 
Thursday,” Miss Ed 


vatds began 


agaln, 


show our- feel 


” 


% glad it’s all over now 
So am I,” said Miss Edwards, “if it is 
ail OVer, 
“Quite over,” went on Mrs. Elliot with a 
purr. “I don’t think I was ever so happy 
im my life. And the wedding present of my 
Id friends will be among my 
teasured possessions,” she continued. 
\ sudden light dawned over our minds. 


Miss Edwards for a 
sence, 


most 


moment gasped in 
“Dear Ferdinand! 
pursued Mrs. Elliot ecstati ally, taking up 
a ph tograph of the bloated wretch. 

"Do you really mean to sa 
Mliss Edwards, suddenly 


Isn't he handsome?” 


y,” exclaimed 
recovering her 
dice, “that y | 

ce, at you have actually promised to 
Natry that brass plated advertisement ot 


hair ot] 
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“Mr. Paunceforte has asked me to be his 
wife,” said Mrs. Elliot with surprise. 
“What do you mean? Didn’t you come to 
congratulate me?” 

“Come to congratulate you?” 
Miss Edwards. 


thundered 
warn 


came to 


“No, we 


***Do you really mean to 
say that you have actually 
promised to marry that 
brass-plated advertisement 
of hair oil ?’” 


you against making an idiot of yourself, 
and it seems we are too late.” 

“Ts this,’ Mrs. Elliot in a dazed 
kind of way, “some vulgar practical joke?” 


asked 
“Vulgar practical continued Miss 
“Tf I wanted a prac- 
tical joke, I'd put a match to the man, and 
his oil would burn him to the ground. And 
you at your age!” 

“T can understand,” answered Mrs. Elliot, 
recovering herself, “that 
which lack of + Xperience 
you from understanding. 


joke 


Edwards wrathtully. 


senti- 
prevents 
Good afternoon.” 
“Evil communications have already cor- 


here are 


Inents 


rupted good manners,” snorted Miss 
edwards. 
“Youre too modest,” retorted Mrs. Elliot. 
“Mrs. Elliot,” I interjected, “we came 
with every friendly intention We were 
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THE QUIVER 


merely going to ask you not to take a rash 
step hastily, and I hope you'll reconsider 
your decision.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I can manage 
my own affairs for myself. All I have to 
say is that the next time my old friends 
have any suggestions to make, or objections 
to urge about what doesn’t concern them, 
they may, at least, send someone a little 
more fit for the purpose than Miss Edwards. 
Good afternoon!” 

“Mrs. Elliot,” remarked Miss Edwards as 
a parting shot, “you're a fool. Everyone 
ely knows it now, and you'll know it quite 
soon. Even the oil that you propose to 
acquire won’t be enough for your troubled 
waters.” 

There that unfortunate interview ended, 
having, I fear, only strengthened Mrs. 
Elliot’s idiotic intentions. She had, how- 
ever, the decency to keep the marriage 
strictly private. She was married some 
fortnight afterwards in a pearl-grey dress, 
though the bridegroom’s wedding garments 
must have satisfied her recently developed 
taste for colour. We spoke of her more in 
sorrow than anger that afternoon at tea. 

What followed was providential. Mrs. 
Elliot’s conduct scandalous, but 
stopped short of being a scandal. As far as 
we have been able to discover, our delicacy 
of feeling having prevented us from doing 
more than repeating Mrs. FE lliot’s un- 
solicited confidences, the events after the 
wedding were melodramatically common- 
place. A discussion on pecuniary matters 
in the train led to an exhibition of that 
masterful and brusque manner which Mrs. 
Elliot had pardoned and admired as the 
secret of Mr. Paunceforte’s success in the 
diamond fields. The bride was reduced to 
tears, and even then must have begun to 
regret her disregard of our opinion. She 
was unaware till then that the Paunceforte 
millions were locked up temporarily in con- 
sequence of the state of the market—a thing 
which in our atmosphere of war loans and 
trust funds she would naturally not have 
supposed. The loss of her jointure, how 
ever, seemed to affect her newly-wedded 
millionaire rather unnecessarily, and she 


was partly disillusioned before she arrived 
at Euston. On the platform another shock 
awaited her in the person of a detective. 
Mr. Macdonald Paunceforte was what is, | 
believe, technically known as “wanted,” 
and he was wanted for offences which mut 
be a shock to any bride—a series of heart. 
less bigamies. When he married Mr. 
Elliot he had, at a moderate computation, 
fifteen other wives. The shock was furthe 
intensified by Mr. Paunceforte’s heartless 
regret that he had been what he called 
“lagged without bluing any of the blunt” 
—a remark which had to be explained tw 
us. 

The poor woman did herself justice at 
the last. If she had screamed or become 
hysterical she might have got into the 
newspapers and the name of our town 
been placarded. She took the next train 
back again, and waited to have a good cy 
till she was at home. 

Our future treatment of her was, of 
course, a difficult question, but, as I said, 
her conduct just stopped short of a scandal, 
and we were all, particularly Miss Edwards, 
vastly pleased at the immediate fulfilment 
of our predictions. We left her in quaran- 
tine till we were perfectly certain that her 
evidence would not be required by the 
police, and then we held a fatted-calf tea. 
Conversation was naturally a little strained, 
but we can rise to the occasion when te- 
quired. We made no allusion to her mis- 
fortune, except by kissing her, when she 
came in. She gulped a little when Miss 
Edwards kissed her, and that was all. 

There are one or two things that still 
grieve us. One is that the affair may get 
into the papers after all. Young Mr. Elliot 
says that his mother has forfeited her join 
ture by marrying again. Mrs. Elliot says 
that the marriage was no marriage. Both 
sides have taken counsel’s opinion, and I 
believe the case is regarded as most inter- 
esting by the lawyers—a fact which renders 
disaster of some kind probable. Also, 
though palmistry has lost its vogue, and 
golf shop has now become an abominable 
nuisance, there is still a fervent believer 10 
palmistry left, and she is Mrs. Elliot. 
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he Truth about 


Smallholdings 


What can be Done on 
the Land 


By An ex-Officer 


Summing-up Knowledge and Personal Experience for those Ambitious 
to Get Back to the Land 


MALLHOLDINGS as presented to the 

gaze of the townsman in the non- 

technical periodical amuse me. They 
seem like gilded rosebuds. One has only 
to wait for the ripened petals to drop to 
find beneath rich reward peppered as from 
a cornucopia into the farmer’s  broad- 
brimmed hat. 


A Ridiculous Imposture 

Naturally, this childishly ridiculous pre- 
sentation does untold harm. It fosters the 
dream of a Utopia untainted by care that 
is completely non-existent. It suggests a 
lazy adolescence minus a bullying employer 
or a slave-driving foreman. The small- 
holding has, in fact, proved a glowing light 
to lure many a tyro like a moth to his 
financial destruction. 

Now, in these few pages, I want to tell 
the truth about the whole subject. I am no 
writer, yet I shall endeavour to be plain ; 
brutally so, sometimes. 
many people realise that the 
leaflet-led trade unionist would stand 
aghast if he knew the hours a smallholder 
works ? 

From peep o’ day till dark it is toiling 
and moiling, sweating and grinding ; one 
continual race against the clock. On a 
moonlight summer’s night you may see the 
pocket farmer among his hay or corn. In 
the winter, when the wind rattles the 
corrugated iron of his outbuildings, he may 
be up nursing a sick cow that represents 
{60 of his slender resources 


instance, how 
average 


Once a week he may get the relaxation of 
atnp to market. On Sunday evenings you 
may see him in the village « hurch or chapel. 
For the remainder of his time, seven days 
aweek, he is to be found coatless endeavour- 
inf to achieve the impossible—to conquer 
work that wells up like the water in 


a 
sandstone Spring, 


This is no exaggerated picture. I am 


a smallholder myself. The reason I 
smallholder is because I cannot yet 
to be a large holder; but, all the while, 
set as a beacon at the end of a long, rough 
road, I can see a pukka farm, which will 
justify the employment of adequate labour. 
In fact, it is the prospect of greater things, 
the fact that I visualise my few acres as 
a stepping-stone to others, that gives me 
courage and bids me hold on. 

Now, please do not chase away with the 
idea that I am a pessimist. I am telling 
the truth. Pessimism is next door to 
cowardice and . . well, I was at Pas- 
schendaele and at the gates of St. Quentin 
when the Boche nearly broke through. 
Besides, if I were not frank, I should be 
fraudulent. 


ama 
afford 


No Easy Task 


There is no blinking at the fact that a 
smallholding is a terrible tyrant of a master. 
Get that into your minds at once. To attain 
to the life o’ the free, many a young fellow 
cut adrift from office or workshop ; 
only to discover on back something 
rather worse than Sindbad’s Old Man. 

But, having written so much, I have done 
my darnedest to slay the conventional idea 
that the cult of the smallholding represents 
an existence of perfect bliss and profit. If 
I have made this point pikestaff plain we 
can start square and advance in column 
of route towards the next phase. 

What is a smallholding ? It is a farm 
of from five to fifty acres. In the United 


has 
his 


Kingdom there are nearly three-quarters 
of a million such farms. At least twenty 
thousand ex-soldiers, many of them par- 


tially disabled, are seeking to obtain hold- 
ings. To secure the tenancy of a small- 
holding one may possibly touch lucky in 
the open estate market ; 
landowner is not 


Alternatively, the 


though the large 
usually sympathetic. 


county councils have 
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power to acquire land compulsorily and to 
let it to suitable people; the qualification 
embracing a knowledge of farming and the 
possession of capital. The rent of land 
varies. It may be as low as £2 an acre or 
as high as £8. Often expensive land—a 
deep, medium loam, say, sheltered from 
east and north and convenient for rail or 
market—is the cheapest in the end. The 
dwelling-house available also influences the. 
question of rent. 


A Curious Hybrid 

This consideration, however, only deposits 
us at the foot of another taskmaster, 
Capital; for the smallholder represents a 
curious hybrid born both of Capital and 
Labour. Naturally, everything is depen- 
dent upon capital for the subsequent 
development of the holding. 

To analyse the relationship of capital with 
knowledge we must sum up the possibilities 
of a holding. For example, a smallholding 
may be virtually a miniature mixed farm. 
As a main support there will be dairy cows. 
Milk will be sold to a co-operative society 
or a house-to-house round established. To 
feed the cows, roots will have to be exten- 
sively grown and corn for straw. One horse, 
at least, will be necessary. 


It would require a capital verging upon 
{100 an acre for such a holding to-day. 
Cows are scarce and dear; and so are 
dairving utensils. {£2,000 would be little 
enough; and would leave the holder but a 
fraction in reserve to face a trying season. 
Only those of great experience, farmers’ 
sons and the like, should aspire to such a 
holding as this when commencing, 

The moment animal stock enters into the 
question the smallholding literally devours 
capital and fosters financial risk. Sheep, of 
course, demand a wide, open range, and are 
out of court where a smallholding is con 
cerned, except where they are taken in 
as hurdled guests from a big farmer to eat 
down the stumps of brussels sprouts or some 
such crop. 

Goats may be made highly profitable in 
supplying milk for home consumption, but 
are not usnally kept as a direct source of 
income. As for cows, one of the animals 
is not sufficient, for her dry period has to 
be faced ; and, in any event, one cow would 
call for three acres to provide her with 
winter feed and summer grazing 


7 


te 


Beyond the tabloid farm, we come to what 
may be termed the smaliholding proper—a 
tiny parcel of land laid out with brains 
and imagination so intensively that it wil] 
produce profits from poultry, fruit, flowers 
vegetables, pigs, rabbits, bees and a dozen 
other items. One of them may form the 
main object and the others side lines, In 
any event, cach should be placed in 
separate business compartment with its 
own system of accounts. Then, if it fails 
to pay its way after fair trial, it should be 
scrapped ruthlessly, 


Pigs 


So far as pigs are concerned, I rather like 
the old pre-war cottager’s outlook on these 
animals. Each spring he bought a piglet 
and regarded it solely as his savings bank. 
Every week the animal’s increasing appetite 
demanded an expenditure of a shilling or 
two on meal, which he was forced to provide 
in fat times and in lean ones. At the close 
of the creature’s existence, he had his 
shillings back, plus adequate interest and 
some reward for his labour ; with the money 
he bought another pig and his annual suit 
of clothes. Certainly the store pig as a 
living depository for enforced savings is a 
profitable proposition. And, if the pig dies 
—well, to this day in some parts of the 
country, a person so afflicted goes to the 
parsonage and has a “ brief ’’ written witl 
which to make a house-to-house collectio 
In fact, I can remember occasions when tl 
amount collected exceeded the worth of tl 
! 

Still, apologising for the digression, th 
breeding sow is an essential part of any 
smallholding. She may quite conceivably 
bring up twenty little pigs a year for se veral 
years. She will be the means of turning a 
good deal of waste products to utilitarian 
purposes, If she is wisely fed and kept 
scrupulously clean there is little to fear fron 
disease. 

But, from the contemplation of mor 
ambitious holdings, I would wish now t 
show you the humble hittle place that 
really forms the subject-matter of this 
article, It consists of five acres of rather 
heavy soil on a sun-swept plateau. 1 held 
it before the war: and, whilst I moved up 
and down the fighting front in one of the 
Light Divisions, my fruit trees grew In 
deed, beyond the results inevitable to 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SMALLHOLDINGS 


partial neglect, the land was ready for a 
serious start on my return to civil life. 

Asa means of eking out my small Army 
pension I find the holding ideal. It is 
capable of producing £200 a year at present ; 
and should earn more with subsequent de- 
velopment if prices do not drop too muc h or 
foreign competition become too keen with 
the stabilising of shipping. Certainly a 
turnover of £75 an acre is not too much 
to hope for; two thirds of which should 
represent profit if no direct charges be made 
for the smallholder’s own labour or that of 
his wife, which will be unceasing. The 
whole question is wrapped up in pure in- 
tensification; and the coming of 
houses with which to feed the open ground 
should tell a golden tale, 

Briefly, there are four 
activity. 
ing of fruit, flowers and vegetables. The 
fourth is with poultry. My 
pure side lines—‘‘ Betsy,”’ a young breeding 
sow, the bees, the rabbits and the goats 
I shall touch upon as being both profitable 
and interesting, but only as lesser items on 
the bill of fare. 


glass 
main threads of 
Three of them embrace the grow- 


concerned 


Marketing the Produce 


So far as marketing is concerned, I am 
wonderfully placed. Around me I have 
large growers who transport my produce 
direct to Covent Garden and sell it. A 
commission of ten per cent. covers loan 
of packing-boxes, 
everything 


carriage, salesmanship, 
and the cheques in settlement 
roll up in the early days of each month with 
faithful regularity, 

At the same time, whilst recognising my 
good fortune, I do not consider that a small 
grower less favourably placed need be de- 
terred. In every market there are com 
iussion salesmen who are always on. the 
look out for fresh business. There may be 
black sheep among them ‘as there are in 
every fold, but usually they are keen busi- 
hess men willing to help a vrower with 
advice and to give him a straight run for 
his money, As a matter of tact, most of 
these salesmen provide carriage paid the 
packing receptacles, expect the grower to 
Pay carriage on the goods, charge him ten 
Per cent. commission and 


send 
weekly, Similar 


cheques 
salesmen are to be found 
meat markets when it comes to sé lling 


poultry and table rabbits. 


Three Acres of Orchard 


To deal now with the fruit on my holding. 
I have about three acres of orchard planted 
with standard apples, plums and _ pears. 
Beneath the trees there is grass that, by the 
judicious use of basic slag and the employ- 
ment Of harrow and roll in season, yields a 
yearly crop of hay. ‘This hay is sold stand- 
ing for about £12, the farmer who buys it 
cutting, making and carting it away. No 
stock is allowed in the orchard from the 
beginning of April until the grass is clear at 
the end of June. Vor the remaining nine 
months ducks and other poultry roam at 
will over the herbage, and the goats are 
tethered at a safe distance between the trees. 

The orchard has been planted about nine 
years, and is really only just coming into 
useful bearing. ‘‘ He who plants pears, 
plants for his heirs,” so naturally I have 
had but little return from this outlay. The 
apples—Warner’s King, Non- 
such and Lane’s Prince Albert, three good 
market sorts—are bearing well. 


Peasgood’s 


The plums 
~——nearly all Victorias, with a sprinkling of 
greengages—yielded at the rate of 112 Ib. 
per dozen trees last season, 

Ieventually, I shall have another drift or 
two beneath the rows of trees in the orchard 


ploughed up and plant bushes, mostly 
gooseberries. It is wonderful the profit 
to be earned from this small fruit. In my 


own case last year I began picking the 
immature berries on May 16th,and continued 
marketing until nearly eight weeks had 
elapsed with a steady sale all the while until 
the last large, ripened fruit had gone. Then 
I reckoned up, and to each bush could 
credit 3s. 74d. Seeing that the bushes are 
planted 6 feet apart all ways, and that they 
cost one shilling apiece at a nursery, they 
are quickly profitable. 


The Surprise of Blackberries 


Currants, in my experience, do not pay 


so well: nor. strawberries. Raspberries, 
however, when neatly packed in their own 
leaves in handle’ baskets, sell 


grow under 


hand- 
trees into the 
My greatest surprise, though, has 
been blackberries, of the variety Wilson, 
Junior. 
1 lb. punnets, the 
made one shilling : 


somely, and 
bargain, 
season, 


daintily offered in 


earliest consignments 
later ones fetching ten- 
The briers are trained roughly to 
a wire fence and manured each autumn. 
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THE QUIVER 


The price of Cox’s Orange Pippin apples 
is well known. They may be _ brought 
quickly into bearing when planted as single- 
stem or “‘ cordon ”’ trees. In fact, the ideal 
way of intensifying fruit culture is to have 
row upon row of cordon fruit trees trained 
to wires, with flowers down the alleyways. 

Turning to flowers, it would be a revela- 
tion to the amateur could he but know the 
money to be earned from this most de- 
lightful of occupations. It is giving away 
no secrets to say that there are firms of 
flower-growers not far from London whose 
wages bills run to {500 a week and even 
more; and whose wares are sold in the 
markets of Inverness, Belfast and Plymouth, 
as well as Covent Garden. 


What can be Done with Flowers 


In my own small way I have sold flowers 
as widely divided as white arabis and 
rambler roses, London pride and Solomon’s 
seal. Still, one of the first points to be 
realised is that there are fashions in the 
cut-flower markets, the foibles of which 
must be understood and, if possible, an- 
ticipated. For example, where a few years 
ago no one would buy montbretia as a cut 
flower, last August Harrod’s and other 
great flower-shops were offering the blooms 
daily. In the same way, a few years ago, 
tall, gay antirrhinums were eagerly snapped 
up by buyers; yet last season one could 
not give them away, and many growers 
lost heavily in consequence. 

With the cut-flower business as it con- 
cerns plants raised in the open, the wisest 
plan is to grow a few varieties thoroughly 
well, Little trial patches may be utilised 
for the purpose of experiment, but the 
commission agent looks askance at odds 
and ends of that and this, however good ; 
his whole idea being to trade in bulky, 
uniform consignments. 

The chief factors in prosperity with cut 
flowers are to grow varieties that are dis- 
tinctive in colour so that they show up 
nobly on a stall, something that will last 
long in water, something that is not too 
small nor yet cumbersome, something that 
is grown a little bit better than anyone else 
grows it. 

The potentialities of vegetables as profit 
earning crops are too well known to need 
recapitulation here. With potatoes fetching 
ten guineas a ton, as they did last autumn, 


and cauliflowers at sixpence and cightpence 
apiece, it stands to reason that the market. 
garden section of a smallholding should 
with ceaseless toil, pay its way. 

In my own ease I have tried so to plan 
the vegetable crops that they equalise not 
only labour, but receipts, at those 
times of year when fruit and flowers are at 
a discount. Maincrop potatoes, for instance 
will bring home many a useful cheque cin 
the final flowers of the season have faded. 
or when the last apple has been trundled 
off to market. In the same way, brussels 
sprouts and savoys, parsnips, leeks and 
rhubarb will fill up days in dull times, 

So far as poultry goes, Aylesbury ducks 
pay best for table, and Runner ducks for 
laying. Tor the open runs I have buff and 
white Orpington fowls, good alike for eating 
and for egg production. Tor the intensive 
houses—dinkie parlours for poultry—I have 
white Leghorns and Anconas, The rabbits, 
kept on grass on the Morant system in 
spring and summer, are Belgian Hares and 
Flemish Giants. As for the bees, apart 
from their honey, they fertilise both fruit 
and flowers, 


also 


Real Hard Work, but-— 


If I have painted too glowing a picture 
Iamsorry. All this represents real, genuine, 
primeval hard work. As a matter of fact, 
I see in the smallholding a return to social 
conditions of other days. And, with all 
the hard graft for man and wife, the meed 
of success is hardly to be judged entirely 
by income in hard cash, but rather by 
what the holding can contribute to the 
daily needs. 

On the average holding there should be 
milk and butter from the goats, and poultry 
produce in plenty ; rabbits for table ; fruit 
and vegetables of every kind in season. 10 
all intents and purposes the place should 
be self-contained and self-supporting ; and 
from the surplus that is sold should be 
obtained clothes, 
commodities that are not of the countryside 

For such as myself, with a small pension 
and the knowledge of many years behind 
me, a holding is ideal, especially if it can 
lead to a big farm. ‘To start a holding with 
stinted capital, with no pension, OF with 
scanty experience in the hope of entering 
a life of ease would be to book a cheap 


imported goods and like 


passage towards purgatory. 
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Davia Lyall 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


ack SHERSTON, who has “done his bit”. in Mesopotamia, comes home glad enough of the good old grey of 
ondon streets, and eager to meet his wife, It is three years since he married pretty Winnie Tebbit, and though 
she had kept up a fairly faithful correspondence, still it is difficult in absence to maintain that complete fusion of 


interests which is the essence of happy marriage. 


He comes home, and drives straight to the flat where Winnie lives—to find that she has gone to the theatre with 


her chief, Major Perry Butler, of the War Office ! 


He follows her, and is none too pleased to meet her, after the per- 


formance, with her offiver friend, However, they go off home to the flat, and Sally Withers, who has been sharing 


the “home” with Winnie, conveniently finds an outside engagement that leaves the pair together. 


visits his own people. 


CHAPTER V 
A Talk about the Future 


HERSTON looked across at the 
piquant face, noting the hardness of 
the expression rather than the attrac- 
tive features on which his thoughts had 
been so often 


ansence. 


focused during his long 

She had gained in looks, in a certain 
superficial kind of refinement, was_ better 
dressed, more assured, yet he missed some- 
thing. The sympathetic womanliness had 
gone, or at least she was not showing it to 
him as on that unforgettable night in the 
Corona Hut where he had met her first. 

“They can’t do anything for me,’ he 
answered in a quiet, direct voice 
lt did not cccur to him either to evade 
the question or to return any other but a 
truthful answer, He was man enough to 
tealise that the best and quickest way out 
of most of the difficulties of life is to face 
them, 

Winnie went on steadily pouring the tea, 
put in the two saccharine tablets provided 
"ea of sugar, and passed him his cup. 
woo are good here, and I don’t 

you've had a good lunch. 


Next cay Sherston 


He finds that his father’s business is failing, avd that his parents intend moving into the country. 
They can do nothing for him, and he must start all over again for himself. 
“ Well, and what are they going to do for you now?’ asks Winnie. 


He meets his wife, by appointment, for tea. 


“Oh! yes, I had. TI 
Murray’s. don't 
Murray’s?”’ 

“I don’t. What is it? 
Sounds like that.’’ 

“No; it’s only one of the good old sort 
of chop-house; but it’s gone off like every- 
thing else. Where do you usually feed 
in the middle of the day? ’”’ 

“That depends,’’ she answered, but did 
not say on what it depended. ‘* Well, and 
so they won't do anything for you? Pretty 
measly of them, I think. What's the 
racket now? ”’ 


lunched at 
suppose you know 


A man’s club? 


Winnie’s language, if not very elegant, 
was at least forcible and left her listener 
in no doubt as to her meaning. 

* There isn’t any racket. 
on their 


They’re down 
luck, same as the majority of 
folks. The business is napoo, Win.’? 

‘““What!’’ The monosyllable fell rather 
shortly and sharply from her lips, “It 
can’t be. Why, you led me to believe— 
that is I thought—it was a top-hole busi- 
ness where thousands could be made. They 
live well out there at Putney and have four 
servants. Where did the money come from 
to keep up that show? ’’ 


“ While the business was running, in pre- 
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THE QUIVER 


war days, and before my father’s partner 
died, it was all right, and the expenditure 
was quite justified. It was an export busi- 
ness. Well, you can easily grasp the fact 
that the war killed it.” 

“For the time being possibly——”’ said 
Winnie with a kind of cool shrewdness 
which struck. Sherston rather unpleasantly. 
“But it can be revived again. There must 
be a big connection. It can’t all have gone 
bust in such a short time. I should make 
the old boy hold on until you get estab- 
lished in it.” 

‘* He can’t—he hasn't got any money.”’ 

“Not any money at all?’’ she asked 
blankly. 

“Well, none to speak of. Only just 
enough to keep him and my mother quietly 
in the country. They’re selling Vale 
House and expect to clear out of London 
at next quarter-day.”’ 

“Oh, my hat!’ repeated Winnie, and 
took a big draught of tea as if feeling in 
need of support. 

“There was no word of this last time I 
was at Putney, but that’s four months ago. 
Does Grace know anything about it?’’ 

don’t know. I haven't seen her yet.” 

‘‘Shouldn’t think she knows. At least, 
she hasn’t parted with any of her swank,”’ 
said Winnie rather viciously. “J saw her 
the other day. She looked at me as if I 
were no class, and I returned the compli- 
ment. I’m a cut above her in the office, 
anyhow, and she jolly well knows it.” 

The innate vulgarity which made his 
wife parade such cause for grievance hurt 
Sherston merely because he happened to 
notice it for the first time. When they had 
been away alone together on their brief 
honeymoon every word which fell from her 
lips had seemed like a pear! of price. He 
had laughed at her naive 
were brilliant wit; now 
and irritated him, and the state of his own 
feelings appalled him. 

“It’s a matter of no consequence whether 
Grace knows or not. The matter only 
really affects us,’’ he said dully. 

you’re 


illies as if they 
only bored 


+ 
t 1 


landed, stranded with 
arrears of pay, no job, and your people 
stony broke. Nice prospect for us, isn’t it, 
Jacky ¢”’ 
She stared steadily across the table into 
his face, a little mercilessly he thought. 
For a moment he had no answer ready. 
You were talking very tall last night 
about my chucking my billet; of course, it’ 


st 


de 


out of the question now. I'll hang on to 
it till the crack of doom, if I can, By 
what are you going to do?” . 

*‘ Why, look for a job, of course,” he said 
courageously. ‘It’s only a temporary set. 
back. My father has some influence jn th 
City still, and when all the strings ar 
pulled something will turn up. Don: 
worry about it, dear.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not worrying. I can keep 
myself. I’ve been used to it. The future 
hasn’t any terrors for me. Perhaps you'll 
have to emigrate, Jacky. Major Butler was 
talking this very day about some big scheme 
of land settlement abroad for demobbed 
soldiers.” 

try England first,’ said Sherston 
dryly, feeling annoyed at Perry Butler's 
name being dragged into the conversation, 

“Yes, of course; why not? But from all 
accounts there aren’t many jobs. Both 
Sally and I know heaps of nice boys who 
can’t get anything to do. Rotten shame, | 
call it. But haven’t you made any pals 
among the red tabs? Haven’t you anybody 
who will do anything for you or give you 
a decent leg up?”’ 

Sherston shook his head. 

“‘T’m not begging for charity, my dear. 
I can work; and I’ll get work, never fear! 
start to-morrow.”’ 

She reflected a moment carefully. 

“TI suppose they haven't refused you 
house room at Putney?’’ she said then. 

“No; but my father asked me to go hom 
to-night.” 

** But not your mother?”’ 

“She hadn’t a chance, you see. I wa: 
supposed to be waiting to have my lunch in 
the morning-room till her women guests had 
gone away.” 

“My hat, but you are a queer crowd! 
Why in heaven’s name couldn’t she tak 
you in to lunch among them? Is & 
ashamed of you? ”’ 

““T don’t think so. It was my doing. 
thoucht that instead of waiting there for 
couple of hours till my mother was diset- 
gaged I’d pop down to the City and look 
my father up.’’ 

‘I see. And he was more civil and in- 
vited you back to the parental fold—a goot 
thing, for, of course, Sally will be back to- 
night, and we can’t send her out after 2! 
imaginary aunt again.” 

“Certainly not—but, Winnie, when I get 
a job, don’t you think we might persuad 
Miss Withers to pass her interest in 
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sc In spite of the grave problems at the back of his mind, Sherston 
joined in the peals of laughter his awkwardness occasioned ’’—p, 732 
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flat over to me? I’]l buy what furniture 
belongs to her and relieve her of her share 
of the rent. It would do us perfectly well 
until we are able to take something bigger.” 

“Tt would. But I don’t know whether 
Sally would be willing, and, anyway, it will 
be time enough to suggest it to her when 
there is a prospect of your being able to pay 
her ‘out.’” 

Winnie uttered these home truths quite 
calmly and without embroidery, not aware 
of any reason why she should shirk or 
camouflage them. She was a very wide- 
eyed young person indeed; not afraid at 
any time of calling a spade a spade. She 
wished now with all her heart that she had 
not made a war wedding. She might have 
argued with perfect truth that she had 
gotten nothing out of it at all. The grave- 
faced soldier sitting opposite to her was no 
longer a hero of romance embodying al! 
kinds of wonderfu! possibilities, but merely 
rather a tiresome person who considered 
that he could exercise jurisdiction over her. 

Already Winnie had made up her mind 
that he should not be allowed to interfere 
too much with her personal liberty. She 
was also determined that Perry Butler 
should not discover just yet that he had re 
turned. She had made up a beautiful 
romance about her absent husband, repre- 
senting him as on the Staff somewhere in 
the Far East, a wonderful and indispens- 
able person who would return some day 
covered with medals and glory, and bear 
her away to splendid heights. Butler had 
been duly impressed and had not been sharp 
enough to discern that the man in ser- 
geant’s uniform waiting at the door of the 
theatre was the real workaday husband. 

‘It’s half-past six and they’re waiting to 
clear for dinner,” she said presently. “1’!] 
pay, Jacky—I’m pretty flush just now.’’ 

Sherston took no notice but summoned the 
waiter and paid the reckoning. 

““ What’ll we do now? ” she asked, paus- 
ing in the middle of the lounge and looking 
at him rather helplessly. 

“What do you usually do in the 
evening? ”’ 

“1 go home when my day’s work’s donc, 
and if I haven’t an evening engagement, 
Sally and I stop in the flat and mend our 
clothes and talk shop.’’ 

“Have you an engagement to-night, 
then?” 

"No; I couldn't make one as you are 
here, You'd better take me home, and per 


oa ll > 
haps Sally will cheer us up. I've got the 
blooming hump—that’s what I’ve got 
But won't your people be expecting you to 
dinner? ” 

“That’s a matter of no consequence, 
I’ll take you and Miss Withers out, if you 
like.’’ 

The suggestion mollified Winnie, but she 
regarded his uniform with some disfavour. 
It was surprising how her estimate of the 
differing degrees of khaki had altered since 
that night in the Corona Hut. 

“Sounds rather nice. But it’s saving 
your money you ought to be. A tani too! 
Well, I’m glad of it. I don’t feel like the 
humble ’bus at this minute, and they’re all 
crowded at the rush hour.”’ 

They got into the taxi, and in one of the 
darker streets Winnie permitted him to kiss 
her; but there was very little warmth about 


the caress and no kind of joy in their hearts, ° 


When they reached the familiar door the 
glow in the fanlight indicated that the other 
partner in the little ménage had arrived. 

“Hallo, Sal! ’’ called Winnie through 
the keyhole while Sherston was fumbling 
for her latch-key she had left him. 

*“Righto! ’’ called the voice from within, 
and presently Sally threw open the door. 

“Bless you, my children! ” she said, lift- 
ing her hands in mock benediction. ‘I was 
wondering when [ should sce the light of 
your countenances. Well, how’s things?” 

“‘ Things are pretty rotten, on the whole. 
Did you have a good night. with your 
sainted aunt, Sally? Oh! but I’ll have to 
be looking after you, old sport!” 

Sally laughed, but her real interest was 
focused on Sherston, whose face scarcely 
brightened at the badinage which can be 
really enjoyed only when hearts are light 
and care free. 

“Have you anything on tonight, 
Sally ?”? Winnie asked when they entered 
the little sitting-room. 

Sally shook her head. 

“Jack is asking us out to dinner.” 

“Oh! don’t let us go out! Let us cele- 
brate here. There’s half of a pigeon pie in 
the larder. Let’s show Mr. Sherston how 
bachelor women live. I’m sure it would be 
good for him.” 

It was a happy inspiration on Sally's 
part, and met with Winnie’s partial ap- 
proval. She had given up rather a tempt- 
ing engagement on account of her wifely 
duty, and the prospect of merely sitting and 
talking over what at the moment appeared 
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to be a very dismal future did not make 
much appeal to her volatile nature. 

She took off her things, put an apron over 
her office frock, deciding that the occasion 
did not justify making a change, and they 
set to work to improvise the meal. 

Sally, who had an almost uncanny gift 
of intuition, was quite well aware that ail 
was not as it should be between her pal and 
the newly-returned husband. Nor was she 
greatly surprised thereat. Winnie’s atti- 
tude of mind and remarks on a possible 
future combined with certain actions of hers 
during the last three or four months, had 
not tended towards the solidity of married 
happiness. She had been caught in the 
maelstrom of irresponsibility and im- 
patience of contro] which is part of the 
deadly aftermath of the war. But Sally, a 
cheerful optimist, and fully aware of 
Winnie’s sterling qualities, had no doubt 
but that she would ultimately settle down. 
If she could do anything to forward that 
happy day, or even to stand in the lot and 
redeem it, she would do it cheerfully. 

Sherston felt his gloom melting away in 
the merry happy-go-lucky atmosphere which 
presently began to thaw and envelop him. 
Although a somewhat serious young man, 
he was not naturally a gloomy one and was 
still young enough to enjoy a rag. He 
entered into the spirit of the feast, and when 
Sally proposed the health of the bride and 
bridegroom in a neat and rather witty little 
speech he rose to reply with a smile in his 
eyes and on his lips. 

Over the cigarettes, of which he had 
brought a fairly ample store back from 
Cairo, Winnie broached the subject of the 
flat. 

“Jack thinks you’re going to turn out 
permanently for him, Sally; give up the 
comforts of the home for the perils of the 
landlady once more. How does the proposi- 
ton strike you?” 

Sally paused for a few seconds before she 
answered calmly : 

“Obviously it’s the only thing to do. 
‘Barkis is willin’.’ How long notice do I 
get?” 

Sherston turned towards her gratefully. 

“It seems an awful 
Withers,” 

“My name’s Sally to a 
being you,’? she interpolated 


shame, Miss 


pal, the same 
nodding her 
‘ttle head in friendly fashion across the 
table to him. 


Well, Sally, thank you very much,” he 
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said gratefully. ‘*‘ Winnie hasn’t had time 
to tell you, but as you’re such a good pal 
to her, and going to be to me, I hope,” 
he added, with a touch of the Sherston old- 
world courtesy, “it’s due to you to know 
that we’re going to have a bit of a fight to 
get going in double harness. There doesn’t 
seem to be much left to hold on to in this 
London of ours now. I expected to go back 
to my father’s business, but he’s winding it 
up; it’s beyond all hope or power of getting 
going again. It needs more money than we 
can raise. And I’m not sure, anyway, that 
it might even then turn out to be my line 
of things. I’m going to strike out a new 
line. Of course it’l] take a little time. I’ve 
got enough to carry on with here for a while 
until I find just what I’m looking for. 
Winnie and I want to be together, of 
course——’’ 

Winnie’s face was turned away at the 
moment, and Sally could not see her eyes, 
these mirrors of the soul which flash the 
truth out sometimes even when we would 
hide it. 

‘‘ If there is any other arrangement you 
could make and let me take over from you 
here, why, we should owe you a deep debt 
of gratitude, shouldn’t we, Win? ” 

“Imph!” said Winnie through her 
teeth as she bent to knock the ash from her 
cigarette into the fireplace. 

Sally glanced round the little room 
which, though meagrely furnished, was 
adequate, both for the available space and 
the uses to which it was put. 

‘What belongs to me and what to you, 
Win?” asked Sally. ‘I’ve forgotten. 
Oh! yes, I remember buying the settee in 
a little bunk off the High Street, Notting 
Hill—two ten I gave for it—a bargain. 
You'd have to pay three or four times that 
amount now.” 

**T’ll only buy your things at the market 
value,” said Sherston firmly. ‘* We’ll have 
somebody in to value them.” 

“Oh, my sainted aunt, what a wholly 
unnecessary fag!” cried Sally airily. ‘I 
don’t want to make off a pal. I’m not a 
Missis Shylock. Two ten and five bob 
thrown in for bringing it; that’s what I had 
to pay extra. The chintz cover is Win’s. 
Perhaps you haven’t noticed that it’s the 
ame as your mother’s drawing-room covers. 
Didn’t you say that, Win?”’ 

Sherston hadn't noticed, but now he 


looked at it interestedly and recognised the 
of paradise poised on impossible 
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boughs in a forest of strange hue. The 
thought that Winnie had carried the idea 
from Vale House pleased him, but her face 
was persistently turned away, and it sud- 
denly occurred to him that the conversa- 
tion was merely a duet between him and 
Sally, and that Winnie was standing wholly 
aloof. 

“You’re not saying anything, Winnie. 
Don’t you think it is very good of Sally to 
be treating us like this? ” 

“Yes; but Sal’s that sort—always been. 
Fix it up as you like; it’s all one to me. 
Of course it isn’t my idea of married quar- 
ters, but then, nobody ever gets what they 
want in this world.’’ 

“They’d only be temporary, of course,”’ 
said Sherston eagerly. “And then, when 
we get a real house,’’ he added, turning 
eagerly to Sally’s happy little face, “we'll 
have a chance of showing our gratitude to 
the best pal in the world.” 

“If we're not all in kingdom come be 
fore it comes. It’ll be the millennium,” 
said Winnie with a yawn as she threw the 
burnt end away. ‘‘ Turn on the gramo- 
phone, Sal, and let’s have ‘a little hop. 
Can you jazz, Jacky? If not, we’ll teach 
you. Sal and I practise all the new steps 
here, don’t we, Sal?’”’ 

“Where did you get the gramophone? ” 
asked Sherston, regarding with interest a 
rather fine hornless cabinet standing on a 
little table in the corner 

‘““Came from the same show in Notting 
Hill High Street, didn’t it, Sal? I forget. 
We gather them up, like the blessings, one 
by one,’ she added, breaking into the lively 
air of a Salvation Army tune which she 
had often heard in the old days in the 
Brixton High Road. 

“We've got to clear first, haven’t we, 
Win?” 

“T’ll lend hand,’’ cried Sherston, 
jumping up, and, piling the things on the 
tray, he carried them into the scullery. 

“Just wash up while you’re at it, you 
two,”’ called Winnie’s voice in an interval 
between the records, ‘while I get him 
warmed up in here.” 

Sally smiled at Sherston, and Sherston 
smiled back. 

“Too bad, Mr. Sherston.’’ 

name’s Jack to a pal,” 
minded her, and she smiled again. 

“Well, go and talk to Winnie; I'll svon 
put this through.” 


No. no Win’s 


he re 


quite happy with the 


gramophone, and 1 want to earn my 
supper.” 

“* My hat! if we only got what we earned 
in this world, some of us wouldn’t grow 
very fat, Jack,’’ said Sally as she rolled up 
her sleeves and ran the hot water into the 
wash bowl. Sherston proved himself quite 
a handy man, and in about twenty minutes 
time received his first lesson in the jazz 
step just arrived to convulse the dancing 


world of London and give youthful energy, 
restlessness and desire for pleasure a new 
outlet. 

It was rather a typical scene of a new 
section of London life, and before the war 
would have filled Sherston with surprise 
and probably distaste. But if a man learns 
anything in the Army he learns to adapt 
himself to any circumstances, however 
grotesque and unfamiliar, to which he 
happens to be introduced. Sherston, in 
spite of the grave problems at the back of 
his mind, fully alive to the fact that, near- 
ing thirty, he had no time to lose in the 
race: for even a modest place in the sun, 
went solemnly through the initial steps of 
the jazz dance, and joined in the peals of 
laughter his awkwardness occasioned. 
Sally laughed the most, not because her 
heart was lighter, but | 


yvecause she sensed 


something tragic, sinister and menaci 


i=] 


in the atmosphere and whole situation. 

About nine Sherston said he would have 
to be making tracks for Putney. Winnie 
did not seek to detain him, nay, seemed to 
welcome the suggestion. She accompanied 
him out to the landing, kissed him before 
he went off downstairs, made another ap- 
pointment to see him, and went back to 
the flat with a defiant expression in her 
eyes. 

“‘ You're rotten to that good chap, Win, 
and you don't deserve him,’’ said Sally 
hotly. ‘Gee! if I were in his shoes I'd 
give you a jolly good hiding. It would do 
you good, Win, you know it would.” 

“ve been had. I’ve no use for him,’ 
said Winnie dryly. “Shut up. Tm going 


CHAPTER VI 
Brother and Sister 


T was half-past ten when Sherston 
reached Vale House. There did not 
appear to be many lights in the wit 
dows, and when he rang, the door was 


opened to him by his sister. 
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‘“* What I say, mates, is, how long are we going 
to put up with this kind of treatment?’ ’—p,. 738 


“ Hallo! Grace, sorry to be so late! 


time getting here, 


seem 


to be as eood as 


with ] 
With clear-cut features and verv keen 


helped by a gold pince-nez, 
rother and said she was verv well. 
7 Mother had a headache after 
ncheon party and a 

etternoon. They've just 


kissed 


committee n 


gone up to bed.”’ 


I've 


Pubes and 


angular, 


eyes 


her 


her 


the 


“Hope I haven't kept you up, Grace.”? 

ab Oh, no! usually am the las 
besides, I wanted to have a talk with you 
Come into the morning-room. It's warmer 


nN anywhere else. We've to be 
with coal now: 


strikes 


cold 


it’s simply horrible.”’ 


“England certain 


saving 


said 


Drawn by 
H. Coller 


Sherston, shivering slightly as he took off 
his great coat. 
dined: 

‘Oh, ves, at my wife’s flat.” 

‘Well, I’ve got 
for vou, and Harrington brought up a plate 
of sandwiches before she locked up. 

“Oh, thank you; that was very thought- 
be glad of the coffee.’’ 
the cosy little room 

and wood made 
strong, fine 
one of the basket 
hands to the 


| suppose you've 
some coffee keeping hot 


” 


fulof you. I'll 
He followed her into 
where a bricht fire of coke 


a cheerful glow as weli as a 
heat. He sat down in 
chairs and stretched out his 
flame 

Nothing beats a real fire. They’ve gas 
at the flat. Verv convenient, of course; but 
it isn’t the Mackay. Well, 


real vou’re 
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looking very fit, old giri. I don’t see that 
you've changed an atom. I thought father 
was looking distinctly older to-day. I was 
sorry to see it.’”’ 

“ He’s had a lot of worry lately, of 
course. Mother looks well, don’t you 
think?’ 

“Qh, very; younger than ever. You like 
your work at the War Office?”’ 

“Very much. I’m hoping to be kept on; 
and if I’m not I’ll seek another job.” 

“You don’t want to leave London, 
perhaps.” 

““T couldn’t bury myself at Digswell, 
more especially as a pensioner on the 
bounty of Uncle Loftus,’’ said Grace with 
a slight curl of her short upper lip. While 
not exactly good-looking, she had a certain 
air of distinction. 

She had all the Sherston pride, and had 
been very angry over her brother’s wedding. 
She wanted to ask a lot of questions now 
about his wife, nevertheless, feeling inor- 
dinately curious about her and about John’s 
outlook on the future. 

“So you spent the evening at the flat. 
You couldn’t stay there, I suppose, on 
account of Winnie’s friend who shares it 
with her? ”’ 

Sherston nodded. 

“That’s it, but we’re likely to come to 
an arrangement. I'll take it over entirely.” 

“And settle down there with your wife? ”’ 

‘For a time at least. It’s a moderate 
rent, and will do until times improve.” 

Grace looked intently into the fire. She 
wanted desperately to learn exactly how her 
brother stood financially and what he in 
tended to make of his future. 

“I suppose the news that father has 
given up came as a surprise?” 

“It was a blow, there isn’t any use 
denying it,’’ Sherston admitted frankly. “ I 
had no idea the business had declined to 
that extent. It’s hard lines on me, and, 
entre mous, 1 think it a pity father didnt 
try to keep the strings together a little 
longer. I might have been able to make 
something of it.” 

‘Father didn’t think so—besides, he 
hadn’t the money.” 

“So he told me. It’s a pretty rotten 
business first and last. As a family we've 
been strafed by the war, Grace, more than 
most.’? 

suppose we have; but you've come 
back safely——” she reminded him. “So 
many peop!e we know have lost sons. Do 


you remember the Goldworthys? All the 
three boys are dead.”’ 

Awful, isn’t said Sherston. “By 
who knows, perhaps those who have gone 
west have the best of it?” 

That was a most pessimistic utterance for 
a young husband newly returned from active 
service; but Grace made no comment on it. 

““What are you going to do with your 
future, then, John? ”’ 

“That’s hid on the knees of the gods, 
To-morrow I'll go into the City with Dad 
and have a prowl round.”’ 

“ Until you get something I suppose your 
wife will go on working? ” 

““T expect so. Of course, I hate it, 
Every man does who is worth his salt.” 

“Oh! that’s an early Victorian idea, my 
dear,’’ said Grace with a short incisive 
little laugh. “ It’s going to be the woman's 
age, they say, and a good many things 
are going to be altered—some of them 
reversed.’’ 

** Nevertheless, the man will have to 
continue to be the head of the house and 
the provider,” said Sherston, setting his 
rather strong mouth in a very dogged line. 
‘** That’s one of the essential laws of life.” 

“Does Winnie agree? I think she likes 
her work.” 

** She does like it; but, after all, she’s 
my wife, and she’ll have to undertake a 
wife’s duties. I don’t anticipate any 
trouble when we get shaken down a bit.” 

“You don't, eh?” 

“No, I don’t. Winnie's a_ sensible 
enough girl, and that pal of hers is sensible 
too—a very good sort. Ever seen Miss 
Withers, Grace?” 

“T! Oh, no! I’m not invited to Wel- 
stood Mansions. Winnie has showed us 
pretty plainly she has no use for us 
Mother has felt it very much.” 
rhere might be faults on both sides,” 
Winnie think 


said Sherston quickly. 
you patronised her,” — 

“Well, and if we did, hadn’t we the 
right? ’? asked Grace quite spiritedly. 

Sherston shook his head. 

“ That sort of thing won't go down now, 
Grace. Winnie thinks she’s as good as we 
are, and she is too, of course Re 


Grace’s lip curled again. 
“T went over to Brixton one day and 


bought something in the little shop kept by 


Mrs. Tebbit.”’ 
Sherston flushed slightly. 


Then vou had very little to do: but I’m 
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sure you found nothing there but honest, 


hard-working folks. I have no fault to find 
with my mother-in-law. I’m going to sce 
her to-morrow.” 

“J don’t think Winnie goes home very 
often.” 

&Doesn’t she? I haven’t asked her. 
Then if you decide to remain in London 
youll have to go into lodgings, Grace?” 
«Im going to a hostel for working 
centlewomen where two I know live 
already and are very comfortable and the 


price 15 moderate.”’ 

Sherston nodded and suddenly glanced 
round the familiar little room with a gleam 
of affection in his eves., It was not a pretty 
room but a homely one with family photo- 
graphs in oak frames on the walls and 
shabby furniture worn by the feet and 
hands of the children who had once used it 
as a day nursery. 


“T shall be sorry when they leave Vale 
House. Somehow one had the idea it would 
always stand. The war has shaken more 
than we know yet, Grace. It has changed 
the whole face of the world.’’ 

“And not for the better, though I think 
ithas made life more intcresting. Tell me, 
John, were you quite pleased with Winnie’s 
reception of you?’ 

“Why, of course; what did you ex- 
pect? ” he asked offhandedly and in a voice 
that might have warned her to keep off 
lebatable ground. 

“Oh! well, I wondered. She has a lot 
of friends in and about the War Office, 
ck—men friends. I remonstrated with 
her one day we happened to lunch together 
about the number of times I’d seen her with 
Major Butler. She resented it, of course, 
nd we’ve never lunched together since.’? 
“She’s quite straight, I’m s 


lad to have something 


I was away 


ence while 


oyal to his absent wife though his sister’s 

IGS Save him a fresh quaim, or rather 
entuated those he had already 

“That's all right: but a ine war-wile 


like Winnie ought to be more careful.’ 

Sherston stared into the glowin y hea»t 
the fire for a full minute before he 
answered, 

“You meant well, I’m sure, G 
Winnie and I will hav 
Work out ovr own salvation with: 
or hindrance from an\ ly. 1 
dione we']] do all ri t What we 
remember is that 


I's no use. 
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“ Not so good as the old,’ observed 
Grace with a note of keen regret in her 
voice. 

That remains to be proved. Meanwhile 
discussion of it or its problems won’t lead 
us very far, will it? We've no experience 
to guide us. We’ll just have to trust to 
luck and good guiding, as old Nannie used 
to say, to get us through. I think Ill say 
good night.” 

They rose simultaneously, and Sherston 
was rather disturbed to see tears standing, 
large and bright, in his sister’s eyes. 

She was so far from being an emotional 
person that he suddenly felt another pre- 
conceived conclusion destroyed. 

“Don’t let us worry over it, old girl,” 
he said with a queer softness in his voice. 
“We're the sport of the gods—I doubt— 
We must just carry on as best we can.” 

“Oh! but, Jack, it’s all so horribly dis- 
appointing! Do you remember that thrill- 
ing, splendid day when you came in and 
said you had joined the ranks, and how 
proud we were! And nothing has come of 
it, only disappointment disillusion- 
ment! And what hurts most is that you 
don’t seem to belong any more. © I don’t 
dislike Winnie, Jack; never think that. 
There’s something very good and likeable 
about her, but T erudee von to her You 
ought to have done better, you ought, you 
ought! Among your own people! Don’t 
be angry, Johnnie; it’s been lying on my 
chest all this long time, and it is such a 
relief to get it 

Sherston’s answer was to put his arm 
round his sister’s shoulders and kiss her 
tenderly. They parted better friends than 
they had been for a long time, but there was 
little sleep for either of them, at least dur- 
ing the earlier hours of the night. 

When they met at breakfast all trace of 
emotion had vanished, and they presented 
the usual English family breakfast-table 
front, a little silent, studiously polite, at- 
tending to one another’s wants, and keeping 
otf controversial subjects. irace came 


down to breakfast in her hat, her coat laid 


on a handy chair. Mrs. Sherston, immacu- 

ately dressed, her hair beautiful, her 
: ¢} + 

louse and jumper the latest pattern, and 

very smart, presided at the tray, with the 

usual air of complete efficiency. 


Whatever woes or nightmares threatened 


world in th melting pot, she seemed 
mutely to proclaim her resolve to carry on 
in the same dignified immen al ta n 
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She did not put any straight questions to 
her son, but was merely attentive to his 
creature comforts in a detached kind ot 
way, which spoch in thei 
family life. He had gone out voluntarily, 
madc his choice between them and someone 
else; why, then, surely it was meet and 
fitting that he should be made to understand 
that there was a difference. That was only 
due to the members of the family who had 
never been consulted regarding the 
important step in a young man’s life, 

Sherston was glad to sally forth with his 
father and Grace without being put through 
any catechism regarding his probable move- 
ments, desires, or intentions. He had the 
strange feeling at the back of his mind 
that his mother’ had washed her hands of 
him. 

She was not naturally a warm-hearted 
woman, and could have led a _ perfectly 
happy life without children. She was an 
admirable wife, however, and fulfilled that 
part of the Preacher’s commendation: 
“The heart of her husband safely trusted 
in her.’’ 

But Vale House had never been a homey 
house nor one to which children could 


marked an 


most 


bring friends uninvited or unannounced, 
sure of a welcome. There always had to 
be permission asked, consu!tations and 


arrangements made. 


Arrived at Austin Friars, after the meagre 
and dwindling correspondence of the firm 
had been attended to, various people were 
rung up on the telephone with a view of 
sounding them regarding possible openings 
for the returned soldier. They were all 
very civil and sympathetic, but net 
result of the inquiries was nil. 

“It’s worse than I thought,” observed Mr. 
Sherston rather testily. “But don’t get dis 
couraged, John. Things must improve soon 
and return to the normal again. Of course, 
one understands. You see now how right I 
was when I wrote to you of the complete 
dislocation of business.” 

“Only in certain 
Jack gloomily. 
strong, 


the 


directions,” answered 
“The profiteers are going 
What I say and hold is that these 
millions made out of the war should be con- 
fiscated, at least the major portion of them, 
and distributed among the men who helped 
to earn them, chaps like me who have com 
back stripped and bare to find their billets 
filled and no room anywhere. 


makes Bolsheviks 


This is what 


out of decent men, 


‘ 


father, and the sooner the powers that be 
realise that the better.” 

Mr. 
elf. 

It was a kind of talk for which he had 
no use. He intensely admired British pres- 
tige and institutions, and believed our sys. 
tem of government to be the best in the 
world. ‘Phe new forces making themselves 
insistently felt everywhere dismayed him, 
and made him long to creep into the country 
where presumably he would be safe from 
their obtrusion. 

“T think I'll write to your Uncle Loftus,” 
he said rather helplessly. “If he’s going to 
open up business interests in 
Batavia and elsewhere, why, then, he ought 
to give you a look in. He’s got no children 
and you'd do him credit, Jack.” 

But Jack hardened his face. 

“I’ve got no use for Uncle Loftus, and I 
won't go whining to him. I'm not afraid of 
the future, father—it'll be a queer thing if 
I don’t wrest all I want out of it. It’s my 
wife I’m sorry for, that she will have to go 
on working till I get going. That’s what 
gets into the marrow of a man, not to be 
able to provide for his own _ household 
Why, even the old Bible, discredited though 
it is, calls that kind of man worse than an 
infidel.” 

Sherston 
fully. 

“Would you say it is discredited, John? 
I hope you did not find that the men in t! 
fighting ranks had dispensed with all te- 
ligion ?” 


Sherston visibly shrank into him. 


big new 


looked at his son a trifle wist- 


they've hold of g 
but it hasn’t anything to do with churches, 
father,” answered Jack, as if dealing witha 
matter of no importance. “If ever there's 
a new England built up, which I’m begin- 
ning to doubt, the church won't have the 
plac It'll be re 
seeing how 
utterly and miserably it has failed.” 

“Oh John, that kind of argument 
is cheap, and could not be borne out by the 
fact Mr. Sherston in a_ distressed 
“Well, where do you think of going 
added as his son flung up trom 


no, sometht 


vot 


it had in its econonty. 
gated to the place it deserves, 


come, 


said 
voice, 
now ?” he 
his chair. 

“lm going to my depot to see when I'm 
likely to get my demobilisation papers. ! 
want to get into civilian clothes as soon 4: 
possible. Thank God T has vaxed fat 
as so Inany did on active service. The 
and occasional bouts of dysentery mer ifully 


n't 


1 
heat 
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preserved my figure, so that the clothes I 
found at home fit me very well yet, merely 
want a little taking in.” 

“Then you'll be out in time for dinner, 
my boy. Will you call for me here between 
five and and we'll go home 
together ?” 


SIX, say, 

“Tf I can; but don’t stop a moment beyond 
your usual time, Dad, for I don’t know how 
I might find myself situated later in the 
day. There’s my wife to be considered; Ill 
have to meet her when she comes oft duty ; 
we will probably dine together and try and 
fix up our future arrangements. Mean- 
while, I think I'll drop in at Cannon Street 
Hotel. 


that there’s a meeting of business men there 


I see from the 7imes this morning 


to discuss the question of employment of 
returned nice little 
our war service, isn’t it, Dad? 
country fit for 
promised us! 


soldiers ; comment on 

England a 
live in, they 
Of course, I’m not a hero, 
only a plain tommy who did his bit accord- 
ing to his light. Good-bye for now, father, 
I'm off.” 

His laugh was a little bitter as he closed 
the door and went down the stairs. Mr. 
Sherston sighed and sat a long time pon- 
dering on the disappointments of his later 
life. He was one of the vast army of in- 
offensive  inefficients depend very 
largely on the support and _ initiative of 
others for any position achieved. He had 
no illusions about himself, only a vast and 
overwhelming desire for rest, for the peace 
of the country, for simple things, the song 
of the lark in the clear sky at noon, the 
scent of the wild flowers in the hedge, sun- 


heroes to 


who 


set and sunrise over rolling downs, the 
waving green of trees against the open 
sky. 


He felt the problems of his son's life 
acutely, yet was entirely powerless to help 
him, excepting by his sympathy and _ his 
prayers. Mr. Sherston still prayed much 
and earnestly, though more secretly per- 


haps than aforetime. To-day he felt for 
the first time that the heavens were 
adamant. 

Meanwhile the cause of the extreme poign- 
ancy of his thoughts swung into the 


crowded street, and piloted his way to the 
Cannon Street Hotel, where he slipped into 
the and listened to the 
taking place. It all very 
good and sympathetic as far as it went, but 
Sherston felt the lack of grip of the prob 
lem, 


a chair neat door 


conference Was 


It all savoured too much of a benevo 


lent scheme, 


instead of a due and just 
a knowledgment of service rendered. Even 
the distinguished officers who made contri. 
butions to the discussion seemed to him 
merely to touch the fringe of the argument 
He rose suddenly in the midst of what w 


ds 


‘supposed to be a spec ially eloquent appeal 


and dashed out of the room. His eves were 
dark with anger, and anyene looking jnto 
his face would have observed that he y 


not in a good state of mind. 


Vas 
Careless of th 
direction he took, he found himself ere long 
in the vicinity of Tower Hill, and presently 
beheld the familian 
being harangued at 
of the the war 
grievances had brought a rich harvest, bot! 


spectacle of a crowd 
the dinner-hour by on 
street orators, to whom 
of fact and fancy, with which to adorn tt 
ofttimes unconvincing tale. 

Sherston, mildly amused, moved forward 
to the outskirts of the which was 


being shepherded, but not interfered with, 


crowd 


by several policemen. 
land of 


England, being th 
not be left in 
peace even when the propaganda being scat- 
tered abroad is mildly seditious. For th 
first his life Sherston listened 
patiently and with interest, and found him. 
self in with much of the 
His subject 
Was the iniquity of the wat profits and th 
wrongs of the 


iree speech, must 


time in 
strange accord 
impassioned orator’s argument. 
poor, among whom the 
turned soldiers, often unfit and inadequat 
provided for, had to be numbered now 
their thousands. 
“What I say, 


going to put up with this kind of treatment? 


mates, is, how long are w 


We've got the power; what we haven't got 
is the courage to use it We could mak 
‘em sit up and disgorge if we liked. It onl 
wants a bit of organising and for us 
show ‘em that we mean what we say. TI 
money belongs to us, the country belongs by 
right not to them that has stole it from us, 
but to the working men and women wi 
have made it what it is. Organise, mates, 
organise! Let us begin this very day and 
show these profiteers who the money 
rightly belongs to.” 

Sherston turned awav, and_ his. eyes, 
faintly smiling, met those of a policeman 
standing close by. But in his deep heart he 
felt himself for the first time in his life in 
accord with the spirit of that gathering 


had done befol 
and driven home, 


He unde rstood as he 
how injustices, heaped up 
milk of human kindness to ga 


them on 


can turn the 


in the breasts of men and range 
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the side of the dark forces out to destroy, 
to pillage, and to make an end of all 
control. 


CHAPTER VIl 
Winnie Visits Her Parents 


T was a Tuesday evening when Sherston 

returned to London. By Saturday in the 

same week Sally Withers vacated the 
fat, taking with her her personal belong- 
ings, and Sherston entered into possession, 
Although Winnie had not said right out that 
the new arrangement was not much to her 
liking, Sherston had the inward feeling 
that it was so. 

Curiously, this did not have the effect 
which it might have been expected to have 
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ven a wound stripe to show for his three 
years’ active service. At the back of her 


primitive mind lurked the belief that in 
some queer way he might have been a 
shirker. 


It was a monstrous injustice she was doing 
him, but being elemental she did not trouble 
to dig deep into causes. Although she had 
neglected her husband’s family, she re- 
mained faithful to her own, and on the first 
Sunday Jack and she were alone in the flat 
she evaded him and took a flight to Brixton 
to consult her mother regarding the future. 


Paradise Grove, Brixton, is rather a 
bright, lively little thoroughfare opening 


off the High Road. 
tentious, have less acreage of plate glass, 
and fewer big arc 


Its shops are less pre- 


lights to display the 


on him. goods, but they are well known to thrifty 
a During these few ghastly days he had housewives in the district and generously 
ih spent in tapping every likely source that — patronised. 

* could offer him employment, however The sweets and tobacco business which 
i meagre, his mentality had acquired a dis- Owen Tebbit had secured through com- 


tinct hardening. 


pensation money received for the loss of an 
hy Although discouraged, he was not despair- arm in an explosion at the works where he 
‘ed ing. He felt within him the stirrings of | was engaged, had proved a very excellent 
7m power, the ability to make good. To find investment. Mrs. Tebbit, after she had 
+h, the open door of opportunity was all that got her considerable family launched in the 
et was necessary. Determined to justify him- world, took a very active interest in the 
th self in the eyes of the world, his own _ little business and thoroughly enjoyed serv- 
pe ple, and very spec ially in his wife’s eyes, ing the public. 
7 he set his teeth to endure the humiliation of One side of the shop was devoted to 
in being in part a pensioner on her until such tobacco and sweets and newspapers, while 
times as the tables should be turned. the other had become a kind of miscel- 
an Winnie Sherston was in some re spects an laneous store where a great variety of mer- 
nr elemental creature, and she had been reared chandise could be purchased, from a penny- 
9 in an elemental atmosphere where there worth of boot laces or boot polish to a 
ak was little refinement cither of thought or quarter of a pound of tea. 
only behaviour, A kind of distressing candout That was Mrs. Tebbit’s side, and she pre- 
indeed had been one of the outstanding sided at the counter, a comely and not un 
TI characteristics of the Tebbit family. attractive figure, rather ample in dimensions 
vs bi “Get on or get out” might have been in- and somewhat untidy as to dress and hait 
» US, scribed on their banner. There was abso- sometimes, but imperturbable in good 
wl lutely no room in their household for the humour, cheerfulness and interest in her 
ates, loafer, the casual, or even for those whom fellow creatures. 
and mistortune had overtaken. The day on which Amelia Tebbit ceased 
lone) This did not indicate any special callous to take an interest in the comings and goings 
hess, but merely the primeval instinct of | and doings of her neighbours would mark a 
eyes ‘clf-preservation. Life had always been a serious epoch in her life and activity, prob- 
eman tfor the Tebbits, and we have seen how ably the end of it. 
art he War, in the big’sense, has taken the edge off On Sunday the general merchandise side 
ife in many fine feelings. of the emporium was supposed to be closed, 
ering \s a family they had ade a generous though Mrs. Tebbit was not averse to oblig- 
ye fort contribution to the war. All the three sons ing a neighbour on the quiet if she hap 
home, had gone, one won the V.C. but afterwards pened to run out of some necessary house 
o gall aed in hospital, while the only one who hold article. But the counter was always 
‘m on came through had lost an eve. Winnie felt 


covered up with a linen cloth, and a curtain 


“ secret shame then that Sherston had not 


drawn over the shelves at the back, while 
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the news and tobacco and_ sweets side 
flourished from about noon till eight o'clock 
on Sunday evening. 

The Sunday takings were the best in the 
week, and Tebbit, in his white shirt sleeves, 


with his whole right arm and his hook on. 


the left, was always ready to pass the time 
of day over the counter to his customers. 
Old, new, great or small, he had a pleasant 
word for them all. 

“Tebbit’s” was indeed as well known in 
that part of the world as the Brixton Bon 
Marché itself. 

About four o'clock on that particular Sun- 
day afternoon Mrs. Tebbit, feeling rather 
heavy after the substantial midday meal, 
was nodding over the fire in the room at the 
back of the shop when Tebbit called her 
through the glass door. 

“Here’s Winnie comin’ up the street, 
Ma, I do believe; I'm nearly sure. Come 
an’ look!” 

Mrs. Tebbit sprang up and dashed to the 
door excitedly, for Winnie’s visits were few 
and far between now, but she had never lost 
her interest in the eldest daughter, of whom 
she was inordinately proud. 

“Well, Win, so you've remembered where 
we live, arter all? Ernie, ’e said you'd 
never remember it no more.” 

“Just like Ernie’s sauce, Ma,” answered 
Winnie as she kissed her mother’s cheek. 
“How's everybody? = My, it does seem an 
age since I was in Paradise Grove——” 

“T can tell you the very day, my gel.” 

“Oh, don’t! Time's passing too 
quickly. How are you, Dad?” she said, 
leaning over the counter to give him a kiss 
too. “ You both look very fit. Any of them 
inside ?” 

‘Not yet, but we're expecting ’Tilda. 
Ernie he spends all his Sundays now at 
Tooting along ov the Girlings. Gerty an’ 
he are going to make a match of it 
dowt think.” 

“Well, Gertie’s quite a nice girl, isn't 
she, Ma? Ernie might do a lot worse. Oh, 
I do want my tea so badly! 
it soon?” 


we 


Can't we have 


She pushed through the glass door which 
shut off the little living-room at the back, 
and threw her gloves on the table with a 
gesture of weariness, almost of disgust. 

Mrs. Tebbit, admiring her greatly, think 
ing how splendid she looked, and what 


beautiful clothes she wore, immediately 


sensed that things were not going well with 
her eldest hope. 


“You look fed up, Win,” she said cheer. 
fully. 

“That’s just what I am, Ma; fed Up to 
the back teeth. Vl! tell vou about it when 
I've had a cup of tea. Get the gas ting 
going, won't you, old dear?” 

“Why, o’ course. ’Aven't vou had any 
dinner? Why didn’t you come over ‘ere 
like you used to when you went to the War 
Office, fust? We'd a lovely bit of ribs to. 
day—fair melted in your mouth--and vou 
know I can make Yorkshire.” ; 

“T could do with a bit now: any cold 
left? Yes, I'm hungry, mother; we'd only 
a bit of cold tongue and salad for dinner 
and an apple to eat after.” 

“Mercy me, Sally Withers and you won't 
get fat on that. Wot’s the gime, Winnie? 
Want to get wot the stories call a sylph- 
like figger? Ain't any good, me dear. Fat 
is in the family, both the Tebbits and the 
Rawlings.” 

Winnie sat down at the little window 
which looked out on a quite pleasant strip 
of garden ground, in which there was real 
erass and one fairly decent tree. 

‘IT sometimes wish I was back in Barron 
Brothers, Ma. They was good days, and I 
didn’t know when I was well off.” 

“Something’s ’appened to upset you, Win. 
*Ad news from the Garding of Eden?” 

“Ves, that’s what it is exactly, mother 
Ja k has come home.” 

hatt” 

Mrs. Tebbit gave a small, shrill screan 
and made pause with her hands on het 
ample hips to stare at her daughter. “Come 
‘ome, ’as he? Well, where is he? Why 
didn't come vere wiv you this arternoon 
and pay his respecks properly. Your Dad 
won't like it, Win; no more don’t I.” 

‘I never told him T was coming, Ma 
I left him lving sleeping across his bed at 
the flat.” 

“At the flat! Shouldn't have thought 
there would be room for him there. It’s 


smallest plice Pve ever seen to call itselt 
h 
h 


Where does Miss Wit 


a that is. 
sleep: 

“Oh, she’s gone; left yesterday. Gota 
room at a hostel just oft the Marylebon 
Road.” 

“And wen did your ‘usban’ git ‘ome: 
carn't git over it. You did sy he was ‘ome, 
didn't your” 

‘I did. I said I'd left him sleeping ™ 
the flat.” 

‘It would ‘a bin more friendly like to a 
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brought ‘im along. Ain’t you sailin’ in the 


T- same boat, then?” 
“Oh yes, but the boat don’t go very far, 

en observed Winnie, swinging to and fro on Mn} wd 

ng the old nursery rocker. = s come back iit 

from the war stony broke, and the future (4 

ny don't look very bright for us.” . ; 

on “But the toffs—his folks will mike that 

all right, won't they?” asked Mrs. Tebbit 


»nxiously. “Such big swells livin’ in their 
0- ig = 
own house at Putney “Kath an’ ’e the only 


son, surely they'll do somethink for ‘im 
id 4 same as pore folks do for their boys wen 
ih they comes ‘ome. 
ver “It seems they're broke 

too. His father’s giving up 
n't business, or rather it has 
e? eft him; that's what Jack 


avs, anyhow, and Jack has 
been tramping London all 


this week looking for a job, 
but he hasn’t got one yet 
WW ‘An’ you've got to keep 
rip im of wot you” earns, 
eal honey; it ain't good enutt,’ 
bserved Mrs. Tebbit, who 
ron held strong opinions on 


i] men’s responsibility 
“That's what I feel, Ma: 
mut, of course, I can’t say 


} 


anything, because the poot 
hap’s frightfully down on 
his luck.” 

“You ain't done so well 
r yourself as vou thought, 
het then, ‘Win? It .ain’t all 
beer and skittles gittin’ a 
ft tor a ‘usban’.” 


oon “He's all right, Ma I 


Yad ont mind him a little bit, 
bu—— I want to ask vou 

Ma something, Ma.” 

“Well, my dear fire 


away; but IT hear the kettle 
ling, Half a mo’ till | 
its the tea in the pot.” 


self She was absent for a few 
ners mMnutes in the s ullery, 
while Winnie continued to 
ta rock gently to and fro. feel- ‘* Sherston strode across the passage Drawn by 
yon Ing oddly glad for the tirst and banged tne door” 746 
time for many months to be 
> | Where her mother was. She had been such a blow to hear that the marriage, of which ; 
me, i good mother to them, bringing up a large she had been very proud at the time, should 7 
' Y creditably and planting them all out appear to be such a disappointment, 
y in "mer in good service or suitable occupa * Now, “ere your tea. Drink it up, 
lions, She secretly considered Winnie the — h nev, and don't take on,” she said with 
ave pick of her market bunch, and it was rather 


that kind, mothering touch which brought 
741 
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all the children back to Paradise Grove 
whenever they needed sympathy, no matter 
how far they had wandered. 

“Now I’m ready to answer yore question, 
wotever it may be.” 

“I don’t just know how to put it, Ma, 
but do you think Jack has the right to ask 
me to give up everything, all my pals, even 
my work, just because he has happened to 
give me this?” 

She turned the ring, that fateful loop of 
gold that has changed destiny for so many 
millions of human beings and been the 
guerdon of weal or woe in countless 
homes, round and round upon her slender 
finger. 

Mrs. Tebbit reflected a moment. 

“Jack's on’y bin ’ome four days, Win. 
I shouldn't be in sech a ’urry, if | was you. 
Wite an’ see, .as Mister Hasquith said. 
’E’IL git a good job pretty soon, I should 
think. ’E must know a lot o’ big folks, 
bein’ wot ’e is, and they oughter do some- 
think for ’im.” 

“That’s what I say and what he doesn't 
think, apparently,” said Winnie in the same 
discontented voice. “He's not a bit the 
same jolly chap he was when I met him 
first that night at the Corona Hut. Nor so 
good-looking 

“Maybe it’s you’se got more partickler, 
Win,” suggested Mrs. Tebbit shrewdly. 
“Seen a bit more o’ the world, maybe, and 
more different kinds o’ men. But they’se 
all abart the same, me dear, wen you gits 


to close quarters wiv ‘em; all rite for the 
fightin’ an’ the ‘eavy work, but babbies in 
arms about everythink else.  Yore Dad 
now 

Here she launched into a whispered re 
cital of Tebbit’s known weaknesses and 
shortcomings to which Winnie lent a very 
detached ear. 

Her mother soon saw that her interest was 
wavering, 


“So you've come ‘ome for a bit o good 
advice. Well, gives it to yer, Win. 


Wait a bit; don’t turn the pore chap down 
just vit. You can carry on wheer you are 
till he gits a good job. It ain't as ef there 
was any chillen——” 

Here she made a distinct pause, fixing 
her daughter with an eye of expectation, 
She had no grandchildren yet, but lived in 
hopes. 

jut the suggestion of family responsibili 
ties left Winnie quite cold; she did not 
appear as if she had heard it. 
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“There's something about that kind ot 
people—Jack’s kind | mean, Ma—which is 
very hard to put up with. They don't talk 
enough. He just sits stares 


and 
glooms, and _ it’s getting on my 


already. It’s better to get it off your a 
don’t you think, even if they think it isn 
good manners?” 

“Good manners is to make a good job of 
life, I guess,” said Mrs. Tebbit with a 
flash of native wit. “Well, you see, you 
would have gentleman for a ‘usban’, 
Win. Joe Girlin’, no, nor even young 
Barron weren't: good enough. Fact is, 
married life takes a bit of gittin’ used to, 
Youll come all rite. Send ’im along, if 
he ain't doin’ anything, to ‘ave a word 
WiV me to-morrow an’ don't pull thet long 
fice, dearie, it don’t suit you one little bit. 
Youll soon go. oft in looks if vou don't 
tike care.” 

“Lots of the war weddings don't last, 
mother, Perhaps mine won't.” 

“Oh, don’t s'y thet, Win; I don't like t 
fear it. It ain't a proper way to Hve. Th 
prayer book ses it’s for better for Worse, 
and yours ain't worse just yit, anyways, 
Give the pore chap a chanst.” 

“Tm not doing anything to hinder his 
chance, Ma.” 

“You're maybe naggin’ at ‘im. Don't do 
it. There ain't anythink raises the devil 
in a man like nagyin’. ain't ever don 
it even wen your Dad was very tryin’. It’s 
a mug’s gime, thet is, an’ the woman wh 
does it deserves all she gits— 

If this sound sense sank into Winnie’: 
consciousness she pave no sign, 

“The annoying thing about it is, Ma, that 
I might have done better lots of times sinc 
I won't mention names, but there are 
some 

“Tf yo’re talkin’ thet bald-headed blok 
we saw you wiv onst in the park, Win, 


he ain't no class. IT wouldn't give 
Jack’s little finger for the ‘ole o° “im, red 
tabs an’ all. He's a man, vor Jack Is 


Don't vou go antl mike no fool of yoursel, 
Winnie Tebbit. If you do, you don’t com 


ere no more, | ain’t got no use excep’ for 
folks as know ‘ow to behave theirsely 

Fact is, Win, vore sufferin’ from swelled 
Lots of ‘em are nowadays. You've 


got to come off of yore pr rch, mv dear, an 
Theer aint 
I'm fifty-seven 


set vour tice to the weathe 


ho happiness any other way 
vears of age, and L knows wot I'm talkin 


abart.” 
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At the flat Sherston woke up — ae 
ears ringing, surprised to find himself alone 
in the grey dark, and totally unaware that 
he had found a champion and a friend in 
the person of his mother-in-law at Tebbit’s 
in Paradise Grove. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regrets 
WO weeks passed away, three weeks 
lengthened into a month without 


offering any betterment of Jack Sher- 
ston’s sorry estate. 
His people departed, lox k, stor k and 
barrel, from Putney Heath at Ladv Davy, 
nd though he was invited to come down to 
Digswell for a week-end, he was in no 
hurrv to avail himself of the invitation. He 
rail- 


1 not the wherewithal to spare to 


had 
way travelling; he 
for his own very simple needs. 


conserved every penny 


On one point he was determined with a 


trange kind of dogged determination which 


nothing could move, that he would not eat 
food paid for by his wife’s money. The 
shelter of her roof he had to accept in the 


icantime, but had salved his conscience by 


rent in 


paying his part of the advance. 
This had left him in rather Jow water 
nant ially, and th ugh there was still back- 
pay owing to him, it seemed impossible to 


get it. 
He had in the course of his wanderings 
come in contact with other demobilised men 
in th and had gotten a 
glimpse into various sections of the 


vorld where the 


e same plis 
nether 
darker passions of human- 
are permitted free play. 

he revolutionary strata in Enelish life 


that t n 
was bigger than he ld } +: 
igger than he could have imagined 


vere d 


possible, and, further, that it was steadily 
widening. All sorts and conditions of 
Whom nature and circumstance 


kept strictly 


men 
had formerly 


within the law-abiding, in 


sme cases the eovernine classes, had, 
rough stress of circumstance ver which 
‘pparently nobody had any mitra joined 


Strata. Sherston, badly fed, 
tired in body and deeply 


no doubt exagecrated what he saw: 


often 


discouraged in 


ss he came to believe that when 
time was ripe a revolution 
Witnesse 

lessed in deep far 


mm its con equence 
little less | 


si 


, if perhaps 
Moody and fiendish than was con 


4 other unhappy muntries in the war 
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For the first week or two Winnie honestly 
tried to given by her 
mother on that Sunday visit to Brixton; but 
its impression qui¢ kly wore off. 


follow the advice 


Sherston was not quite fair nor yet suf- 
ficiently considerate towards his young wife 
during these ghastly days. She was made 
, she loved the froth of life, 
and could take care of herself even in some 
what 


for brightness 
perilous surroundings. He cut her 
off ina moment from all the pleasant out- 
had made the 
of her working life 


goings which piquant sauce 
And he expected her 
to be contented to sit of an evening sewing 
while he read, or to take a walk with him 
lit Edgware 
into shops without having 
to buy the 


along 
Road, 
any money 
forth in them. 
expec tati mn, 


the crowded, brightly 

looking 

tempting wares set 
It was just an impossible 

doomed to disappointment 

start. 

In the eht of later 


from the 
and deeper ex- 
realised the profound 
depths of his own ignorance and folly, and 
deplored it in 


perience Sherston 
sackcloth and ashes. 

Winnie was wonderfully patient on the 
whole, gesture or look 
rubbing in the fact that he was not making 
good. 

But she felt it none the 
further, 


never by word or 


less keenly, and 


very arrived at the con- 
clusion that it Was not to go on, 


There has to be a 


klv 
very strong love, 
deeply rooted in the fibres of being, guided 
and steadied by sympathy, understanding and 
strong prin iple, before sordid cares and such 
poignant and 
quered, 
Where 


tightened by 


situations can be met con- 
bonds are 
and 


two young people, pro 


such love exists the 


y community of suffering 
anxietv, but these 
duct of abnormal war conditions, had really 
no common The brief 


meeting ground. 


passion which had first drawn them to 
gether had been quickly quenched; in 
double harness they were chafing over the 


bit and so marching to the inevitable 
breach. 


She began 


pretty soon to accept evening 
dined 
her working garb at 
restaurant 


engagements again, and one night 


with Perry Butler in 


a quiet little known to him in 
Butler was also a product of the war. Tle 


belonged to well-to-do but not distinguished 


people, and at the outbreak had been a 
secretary to one of the little great men who 
help to mould the destinies of the nation 
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The war sent this particular little great man 
up with a bound. Perry Butler had an apti 


tude for languages and a very quick fai 
o 


reaching kind of shrewdness which very 
nearly passed for genius. Some suggestions 


he had made to his chief had been apt; 
acted on, they had produced good results, 
promotion and the red tabs followed as a 
matter of course. It had been a typical case 
of a nonentity making the best of hi 
chance, Butler, of course, exaggerated the 
circumstances of his rise when he thought 
of them at all. But mostly he preferred not 
to think, especially when the war ended 
and the debris of its vast machinery began 
to be swept up. His own position was pre 
carious, and he was fully aware that he 
might find his services dispensed with any 
day. 

The M.B.FE. and two military decorations 
which filled the souls of real soldiers with 
murderous rage would hardly compensate 
him in the obscurity to which he might any 
day now be returned. 

Winnie had not told him yet about Sher- 
ston’s return, and she had accepted his 
invitation that night for the express pm 
pose of telling him. As they sat together 
under the rose shaded lights on the little 
table set cunningly in an alcove which gave 
them- complete privacy, she regarded his 
somewhat fatuous face intently, wondering 
just how much he would be good for in the 
way of giving them a help, were she to tell 
him how matters stood, 

“This is a bit like old times, Mrs. 
Sherston,”’ he said, always very scrupulous 
not to overstep the bounds of propriety. 
That was Perry Butler’s way. 

He was incapable of any honest or deep 
passion, but had brought to perfection the 
philanderer’s art. 

He had been interested in Winnie Sher- 
ston for a longer period than usual because 
there was a touch of native originality about 


her. The candour characteristic of the 


Tebbit family had amused him; you never 
knew what she would say or do next. She 
had the element of surprise always con 
cealed about her, and would spring it on 
you without warning, To a somewhat jaded 
palate like Perry Butler’s it gave a singular 
zest to life. 

She had dee lined his offer of seats for the 
play because she did not wish to go home 
and change into evening dress There 
would have been. tiresome explanations to 


make to Jack, possibly remonstrance and 


recrimination. Winnie took the line of 


least resistance every time. 

* Now you are going » tell me what’ 
been the matter?’ Butler asked, leanir 
his elbows on the table and woking intently 
across at het piquant lace between the 
shaded lights. 

“Ves: it’s what I’ve come for,”’ 
answered unexpectedly. Haven't yw 
guessed ? i 

He shook his head. 

Mv husband has come home.’? 

Butler looked the « mplete surprise | 

* Captain Sherston home? How long?” 
Just on a month.” 


\ whole month and su’ve never t 
me! Now I begin to see light.” 
“But why to-night?” he very. nearh 


added, but restrained himself, 
“A month to-morrow. Do you remember 
the night you took me to the Criterion t 


see Mrs. Hitchcock's Smile?” Winnie 


when we've been together,’’ he 


‘Well, he came home that nig! 
Winnie said nothing more for a moment 
though she flushed ightly under Butl 


‘So he wasn’t your brother after al 
he said quickly, 
that was my _ husband. 


know what to do for a minute; I was bow 
over. J] took the line of least resis 
You don’t blame me, do 
Poor little woman, surely not. 
His voice was very kind, his mann 
svmpatheti Winnie suddenly reflect 
how easy he was to talk to, how understand 
ing, how ditterent in every wav trom Ja 


whose moods were various and sometin 


You noticed, of course, that he wasnt 
in ofticer’s uniform: but when I told 
he was a captain I wasn’t lying really, 
said bravely, for I'd just had a lette1 
ing he had been strongly recomme! led for 
a commission and that he expected to get 
it by the next mail 
he never did? Hard lines! Poor 

So he’s been home a month. Ti 
it him, all about him. I'd like t 


. I'd have asked vou lots of quest 
before now, only I always had the teeing 
} } 
that I’d better keep off that particu ir bit 
ra mn the parade 


3 
iat 
+ 
asked, 
Of course, I don’t forget any occasion 
‘ 
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“Oh! there wasn’t anything to hide, if 
that’s what you’re meaning,”’ said Winnie 
with a flash of her usual directness. “ We 
made a war marriage right enough. We 
met the first time at the Corona Hut where 
they were having a great blow-out for the 
Australians. We were married eight days 
ufter that, just three days before he sailed 
for Egypt.” 

‘Where does he belon: 


of ” asked Butler 
interestedly. 

“His people live at Putney, or did, 
rather. They’ve gone now to the family 
place in the country called Digswell 
Priory,” answered Winnie, unable to resist 
the temptation to spread her wings a hit, to 
take the edge off the humiliation of owning 
ip Jack’s real rank Chey’ve retired from 
business. 

“Made pots of money out of the war, I 
suppose? hazarded Butler. 

‘As to that I don’t know; all I do know 
is that none of it is coming our way. Don't 
you think it’s rather awful, Perry, that so 
many men, officers and tommices too, are 
wandering about, demobbed, unable to get 
anything to do?” 

‘It is rather awful, but what could you 
expect? Things take time to settle down 

st as they took time to get going,’ was 
Butler’s enlightening answe1 
[Then you don’t think the Government 


a going to do anvtl Ing ona big scale as 
ck and some of them seem to ¢ xpect, or 

it least think they should , 
“I haven't got wind of anything of that 
1, and myse 


I think it unlikely,’ said 
Butler, “Where is he living just now?” 
‘With me, of course, at our flat,” 
nswered Winnie. 
“Little W ithers gone, then?” 
7 Yes, of course, Jack took over het 
ire and paid up for her furniture directly 
he came. She’s been 


gone three weeks.”’ 


% \nd aren't his people making him an 
owance 

Che V are not I d n't be CVE h would 
take it even if they otteread, You don't 
know of any job that would suit him, I 
suppose 

Perry Butler sho 

“it you knew how many times a day I’m 
asked that question, dear, you'd be sorry 
rime. Can't he emigrate, or methine 
of that kind?” 
Thad said something about it last night, 
ut he’s not keen on emigration really. He 


Wants 
Wants to settle in England, savs the 


THE LOOP OF GOLD 


men who fought for England have the best 
right to her soil, and that those who didn’t 


fight should be the ones to emigrate.”’ 
‘Sounds all right in theory, but it would 
make a queer turn-up, wouldn't it: Have 
you tried to get anything out of his 
people ? 
“Me, no! 


feel about my 


I'd starve first; that’s how I 
‘in-laws.’ It doesn’t affect 
me much; | can always get my living. But 
I don’t see how we're to go on as we’re 
doing now, It’s just an impossible life, so 
dull and wretched. I work hard all day, 
and when I get home at night there’s Jack 
like a death’s head, been tramping the 
streets and calling at offices and, of course, 
Something will happen if 

things don’t mend 

“Try and banish it for to-night. I’m 
most awfully sorry for you,’’ said Butler 
sincerely enough. ‘‘It seems a shame to 
pile on the agony; but I rather think our 
days at a hundred and thirteen are num- 
bered, Winnie.” 

do you? You've heard something, 
then?” 


got nothing. 


“Yes, lots of rumours have been flying 
about, and pressure is being brought to 
bear. As a concession to the public outcry 
against waste certain departments are to be 
reduced and others done away with, 
Number thirteen is on the doomed list.’’ 

And when will this happen, do you 
think? ’? asked Winnie feverish] 


** Might happen to-morrow, or then again 
it might be postponed indefinitely. There’s 
a delightful vagueness about everything in 
these days. But don’t let’s worry about it. 
I’m awfully sorry for you, little woman. 
Makes you almost regret vour war weddi1 
don’t it: 


1g, 
“Yes, it does rather. A girl gives up a 
lot when she gets married, and I don’t see 
what she gets out of it really.” 

“Tf vou hadn't been in such a hurry you 
might have got something better out of it, 
Chere are 
other men in the world, better off, who 


Winnie,’ he said meaningly. 


would have been delighted to give you a 
good time.”’ 

“What will you do when yowre de- 
mobbed? or are you going to get on the 
permanent staff??? was her next question, 


ved his shoulders. 


He shrus 


‘Heaven knows, not worrying. 
Something will turn up. I’ve never been 
stranded vet 


“What did you really do before you got 
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into khaki?” asked Winnie interestedly. 
Since Jack’s return she had got new light 


> 


on the minds of men and was curious to 
Jearn if by any chance there might be a 
short cut to the kind of success Butler had 
achieved. 

“T was going in for politics,’ he an- 
swered vaguely. ‘‘ IT may go back to them; 
but don’t let’s talk about such stodgy sub 
jects. Where shall we go from here? You 
look frightfully down on your luck, my 
dear, and must have a glass of fizz. Hi, 
Waiter !”’ 

Winnie made no demur. She certainly 
was not feeling cheerful, and knew very 
well that she was likely to have a gloomy 
reception when she got home. Under the 
influence of the stimulant she became dis- 
tinctly more talkative, and told Perry Butler 
a great deal more about her somewhat 
strained relations with Sherston than was 
Wise or prudent or loval. 

About a quarter to nine he suggested that 
they might try to get in at the Alhambra or 
the Empire at half-time, and again she made 
no demur. She enjoyed every minute of the 
brightness and the music, and industriously 
thrust dull care into the background for the 
time being. 

It was a quarter to twelve when she was 
dropped from a taxi at the door of Wel 
stood Mansions after making another en 
gagement with Butler for an evening early 
in the following week. 

“No half measures this time, darling,” 
he had whispered daringly. “A real night 
out. I'll get seats for something good, and 
we'll have supper at Murray’s or Ciro’s 
after.” 

“All right,” Winnie had promised a little 
breathlessly as she escaped, fecling rather 
remorseful regarding Jack, whom she had 


condemned to 
the flat. 
She tound him, as 


a long, solitary evening at 


she expected, sitting 
up with a book, and dian he cere 
little when she entered she could see that 
he was not too well pleased. 

“Vou're late, dear. Had a good time?” 

“Oh, ripping.” 

“Where and with whom?” he asked 
pointedly. 

“T dined with Major Butler: where ?—oh, 
at Poldino’s, and then we dropped in at the 
Empire. f couldn't stick it another night, 
Jack. I must have a little change now and 
again from work and worry.” 

“Tf you'd only told me,” began Sherston, 
but she waved a deprecating hand, 

‘You're a bit of a fool, Jack. No woman 
likes to suggest outings for herself. She 
likes the person who thinks and plans for 
her. No, I'm not grizzling, I suppose you 


cant help being made as you are, so deadly 
serious and heavy. I’m sure J don’t know 
what has happened to you out there. You're 
not the same man IT married at all.” 

“Then vou've regretted it, Winnie?” 

She dashed off her coat with a little im- 
patient shrug. 

‘T don’t know; it’s all wrong and rotten 
somehow. We dont seem to get on. I 
can't even do my work properly now for 
the worry of things. Don't you think—dont 
you think, Jack, it might be better if you 
went awav for a while again? They sai 


there are plenty of good jobs waiting in the 
Colonies. Vd come out to you later. If we 
go on like this something will happen 
Don’t you feel it in your bones?” 
Sherston rose from his chair, threw his 
fay into the fireplace, strode across the pas- 
sage to the little room that had belonged to 
Sally Withers and banged the door, 


(End of Chapter Eight) 
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Fringed with 
Fairy Flowers 


The Charm of 


a Rock Garden 


ROCK garden, in which the flowers of 
the hills and mountain valleys may 
within the reach of 
anyone who has twelve or even six square 


find a home, 1 


ids of ground to spare. There may be 
built a miniature Alpine range which, when 
planted with a few of the illimitable numbet 
of flowers which blossom on the edge of the 


eternal snows, will possess a fascination un 
tvalled by any other part of the garden’ in 
spring and early summer 

How intense is the delight of rock gat 
len-making, and with what 
ulding takes shape Here rises a minia 
ture Matterhorn, on one side 


magic the 


precipitous 
nd sheer to a rocky gorge, im the crevices 
Which the edelweiss may be planted, and 
1 the other falling 


gently toa verdure-clad 
pe spangled with \l pine 
er lowly flower treasures 


primroses and 


th 
ul 


Alpine Heights at Home 
By 
H. H. Thomas 


There is no limit except that set by the 
planter’s imagination to the variety of form 
which may be introduced. Every crack and 
cranny may be made to blossom in those 
halcyon days when spring merges gradually 
into summer. bloom trickle 
down between the rocks, and develop into 


Rivulets ot 


cascades of tumble 


over the miniature boulders at the foot. 


riotous colour as they 


Pigmy firs set here and there on a rocky 
slope pive a touch of verisimilitude to the 
scene and create the necessary sense ot pro- 
portion, without which the most brilliant 
display is apt to fail of its purpose, and to 
provide nothing but a gorgeous flower show. 

Although the rock garden is in the full 
flush of its beauty in early summer, it 1s 


scarcely without bloom the whole Veal 


round, and never without charm. In wintet 
the silverv rosettes and the exquisite green 


im- 
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carpets of the various saxifrages, the blue- 
grey of the pinks, and the vivid colours of 
some of the houseleeks furnish welcome 
colour, and scarcely is the New Year ushered 
in when the heather begins to bloom and the 
miniature daffodils—the angels’ tears and 
the hoop petticoats—come into floweft. With 
the advancing warmth appear the true 
heralds of the flower procession—the first 
primulas and gentians, the earliest saxi- 
frages, the violas and mountain pansies; 
and as-they fade the rock garden bursts 
into the full glory of its summer brilliance. 
Every rocky mound and sheer precipice is 
flower-bejewelled, the fissures and gullies 
are crowded with the fairest blossoms; there 
are wide masses of pinks and Alpine pop- 
pies, creeping gypsophila and blue veronica, 
aubrietia and alyssum, while the fragrant 
thymes spread into fairy carpets of greenery 
—soft like velvet and flower-strewn, 

A little rock garden can be as fascinating 
as a large one if it is built well and planted 
correctly. It is easily done if pains are 
taken. Everything, or almost everything, 
depends upon the site being efficiently 
drained. Alpine plants will not thrive in 
sodden soil, and the rock garden must be 
so constructed that 
superfluous moisture 
can pass away 
quickly. This is ac- 
complished by ex- 
cavating the site toa 
depth of twelve 
inches or so and re- 
placing soil 
taken out with 
broken bricks. On 
top of these the 
original soil may be 
arranged when some 
leaf-mould, road 
grit, and sand have 
been mixed with it. 
On such a_ founda- 
tion it is possible to 
build rockery in 
which the fairest 
flower jewels of the 
mountains can be 
grown to perfection. 

As to the actual 
building, the owner 
may be builder and 
architect too, for 
each may choose his A Wild Flower of 


own design, or 


Pyrenees (Ramondia) R.A. Maloy 


building in haphazard fashion, create as he 
progresses. The exact form matters little, 
providing it does not transgress certain 
principles, chief of which are the following ; 
the stones or rocks, particularly those at the 
base, must be well embedded in the soil and 
slope inwards, and the greater part of each 
one should be covered. Only by following 
this practice can stability and a natural 
appearance be assured. No rock or stone 
whould overhang another, otherwise the 
plants underneath may perish through lack 
of moisture. The rocks must be placed 
firmly, care being taken to see that all holes 
behind them are filled with soil. 
Although Alpine plants appear to have 
little root-hold, really their roots are deep 
among the rocks, and unless in planting 
care is taken to assure that they have access 
to the constant coolness and moisture to be 
found between the crevices below the soil 
it is hopeless to expect success. For this 
reason it is best to put in most of the plants 
as the work of building proceeds. When a 
rock or stone has been laid, and the soil 
well embedded round about it and upon it, 
the plant is put dn, covered with more soil, 
and on top of this the next rock or stone 
Is placed. Gritty, 
sandy soil is placed 
round each plant; 
this, together with 
the adequate drain- 
age provided, will 
keep the rock garden 
comparatively dry in 
winter. further 
precaution is to 
cover the soil near 
the plants with 
pieces of stone to 
prevent evaporation 
in summer. 
Attention to such 
prosaic details, and 
to giving copious 
supplies of water in 
early spring and 
summer, when the 
snows are melting on 
the mountains, will 
go far to ensure 
satisfactory results 
There are innumet 
able Alpine plants 
from which to choose, 
and all have some 
charac teristic charm. 
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The speedwell soon spreads and forms a 
carpet as blue as the summer heavens among 
the Alps. Edelweiss quickly establishes 
itself if wedged in soil and stones in a rock 
crevice, and its grey leaves and woolly 
flowers, if not strikingly beautiful, are full 
of interest. The Cheddar pink spreads into 
a delightful little mound of grey leaves, 
and in June is smothered in countless pink 
blooms. Mossy saxifrages cover the rocks 


A Rivulet of Photo : 
Saxifrage R. A. Malby 


and soil with emerald moss-like growth if 
care is taken to plant them in a moist, half 
shady place. The bellflowers are the fairies 
of the Alpine flora, their tiny nodding bells 
of deep blue, porcelain blue, and = white 
trickle down the shady rock crevices, fill 
them to overflowing, and trespass so freely 
that visions are aroused of early summer on 
the mountains, and one almost listens for 
the tinkling of their bells The quaint cob 
web houseleek, its rosettes traced with cob 
web-like filaments, will increase readily if 
wedged in among the stones and if its roots 


are covered with a little soil to give it 4 
start. The silvery saxifrages yield their 
enchanting panicles of white or pale. 
coloured flowers in early summer in sych 
profusion that a magic forest of bloom 
arises : all they need is to be planted firmly 
in gritty soil among the roc ks. To provide 
soft carpets there are the creeping thymes 
and mints that exhale a fragrant greeting 
as you tread upon them in passin d 
there are sun to smile 
fresh flowers daily while the summer lasts, 
There is no limit to the charm and variety 
of the Alpine flowers. } 

Those who have never built a rock garden 
can have no conception of the enchantment 
that therein lies. The stage of acquaintance 
is soon passed and every plant becomes a 
close friend—every week, almost every day, 
shows some fresh phase of beauty or interest, 
If at first the rockery seems rather bare, it 
is not for long, for the mountain flowers 
soon spread and there develops a perfect 
representation im miniature of a moun- 
land,. with its peaks and_ rocky 
gorges, flower-studded crevices and lush 
mountain meadow. 


taimous 


In no other kind of garden is it possibl 
to have such wealth and variety of flowers 
within so limited a space, and that is a 
additional fascination attaching to the build 
ing of an Alpine height in the garden at 
home. Many of the plants rise scarce! 
more than an inch or so above the stor 
yet they spread into compact tufts or int 
delightful carpets of evergreen or evergr 
leaves, and in due season are spangled with 
blossoms unrivalled for  daintiness and 
charm. The pre ence otf a little poo! ol 


water adds greatly to the interest of a rock 


garden. It affords an opportunity of grow- 
ing some of the miniature water lilies, and 


in the moist soil by the side of the pool th 
bog bean, the love ly rose-c sloured primros 
from the Himalaya, Alpine buttercups, th 
\merican wood lily, and other exquisite 
There, too, 


flowers mav be grouped fre ly. 
if there is room, may be grown the gorgeous 
irises of Japan, the royal fern of Britain, 
meadowsweets in purple, rose and cream, 
and that fragrant, old-world flower that 1 
gardens—the musk 


now rarely seen in 
Thus, in the home rock garden and its 1m 
mediate environment it is possible to grow 
flower obtained from every mountaiots 
COUNT of the world 
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THE CHARM OF A ROCK GARDEN 


Pinks among 
the Mountains 


and 
flowers. For it 


choicest 


mountain 


must be confessed that some of them are 

apricious, though .of those th no 
ble th eC eno hand to Spare 
aine is one of those moist and gritty 
Is found between the rocks of 


pine solitudes, where 


possible 
found 


t 


where some the 
fairest flower gems of 
the Alps are to be 
found, 

A moraine is easily 
nade, hole 
two teet deep is dug, 
and twelve 
filled 


bi Icks 


some 


In hes are 
with broken 
for drainage. 


Pieces of turf are 


placed on the drain- 
age and the remain- 
ing space filled 


with a mixture of 
two-thirds stone chips 
and one-third fine 
soil. It seems ludi- 
crous that even Alpine 
flowers are able to 
thrive in such 
material, but they will 
flourish there as no- 
where else, because 
A. Ma by the 


noraine approxi- 


mates as closely as 
o the conditions in which they are 
Among the 


pinks 


cool, 
spread 
belltlowers 
In all sorts of unexpected places, 
and in a 
rt time the 
into a 
garden of all that is fairest 
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timrose 
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The Surest 
Sense 


OU mustn’t refuse to go with me, 
Miss Trewarne!’”’ ‘The girl leant 
forward, her small hands clenched 
on the table, her tragic dark eyes fixed 
on Joy’s face. ‘‘ No one else will help me— 
and I can’t go alone. All my people think 
it morbid—almost wicked; but—oh, I 
must see the place where Fergus was killed 
—the place where he is buried! LI feel 
dragged to France—as if it was the only 
thing that matters—oh, you wi/l take me!” 
“Of course I will,” Joy Trewarne said 
gently. 

She had been taking a short holiday 
from her occupation as professional traveller 
since the adventure of the Castle in Spain 

a respite made necessary for the manufac- 
ture of a summer outfit, and made possible 
by the generosity and gratitude of Miss 
Sewell—now Mrs. Hedley. 

Joy had just 
inserting her 
received a 


been contemplating re- 
advertisement, 
note asking her to 
writer at a well-known teas hop. 
She knew the name of Elaine Courtenay 
from mutual friends—knew that the girl’s 
fiancé had been killed in Flanders during 
the last terrible spring fighting. She was 
prepared for the intense pity which rose in 
her heart as she looked at the other girl's 
white haggard face, at her black gown and 
veiled hat, and noted the starts and sharp 
movements which betrayed the state of her 
nerves. 

“She'll have a breakdown = if 
something is not done,”’ Joy thought. 
“And I really think it will be best to let 
her have her way, and go where she pleases, 
so long as L am there to look 
properly and spare her any 
travelling.” 

With that deliberation 
which matched her slim prettiness so oddly, 
Joy made all her plans and arrangements 
for the journey. She had known the 
battlefront districts of France and Flanders 
well before the studied 


maps and plans, and made inquiries until 


when she 
meet the 


terrible 


after he 
trouble in 


self-possessed 


war: now he 


Being No. 3 of the: Series 
Traveller’s Joy ” 


By Violet M. Methley 


she felt quite able to face the country in 
its changed form. 

Miss Courtenay was an heiress and there 
was no need to spare expense. Joy felt 
glad of that, for she thought the fragile, 
nerve-wracked girl very unfit for physical 
hardship added to what she was suffering 
mentally. 

The two girls had become firm friends 
even before they reached the end of their 
journey—the little village near Belleville 
Wood. And day by day Joy pitied more 
intensely her companion’s hopeless state. 

It seemed as though the main object of 
their journey was to be an utter failure, 
Neither maps, plans, nor 
them : 


inquiries helped 
no trace of Captain Fergus McEwen’s 
burial-place could be discovered. The shat- 
till held som 
near-by the shell- 
torn twisted trees of Belleville Wood, wher 
he and his battalion had 
stand 


tered houses of the village 
few inhabitants ; were 
made their last 
the little moss-grown hollow, where 
But nor 
of the tmy crosses in the cemetery bore his 


the survivors had seen him fall 


hame 
But he wants 


sald, a 


me so to find it !”’ Elain 
she stood beside the window of her 
the little French inn. 
dragged me to this 
holds me here still—L Anow that his 
body is here—quite close to me I know 

Iter great eyes 
hands clutched at 
vulsively, a he 


clean white room in 
The 
place 


feeling which 


dilated, her thin 
almost con- 


were 
each other 
Stared out towards th 
Joy felt a cold thrill of fear— 


a «dread lest 


fatal wood. 


continued disappoimtment 


might, indeed, turn Elaine Courtenay’s 
brain. 

““We-will do our very best to discover 
something,’’ she said gently * But, you 


know, there must be hundreds and hundred 


of women who lone to know the same thing, 


hundreds of will neve! 
be traced.” 
L know Dm 


suppose, but—oh, can’t help it! 


men Whose eri 


clfish, I 
Oh, my 


very 
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dear, I’m sorry to be such a 
when you are so good to me! Yes, ll 
lie down for a little while, and you must 
go for one of your sharp walks.” 

Joy had insisted that Elaine should 
lie down for some part of each day: 
she saw that, otherwise, the girl’s bodily 
strength would fail utterly, and it was 
this threat, and this threat only, which 
ide her agree to rest. 


bother, 


fhese solitary hours Joy spent, mostly, 
in making strenuous and searching in- 
uiries on her 


own account, trying to 
some clue which would bring the 
reary peace of certainty to 
panion. 
Some few villagers still remained in the 
tuned houses, over which the tide of war 
had swept back and forth so often. They 
were sad, tragical figures for the most part, 
with a hopeless air which was full of pathos. 
Many of them seemed dazed : most appeared 
hardly to understand when Joy questioned 
them, others looked almost savage in their 
desperate misery, 
“Sometimes 


her com- 


fecl almost frightened 
at those wild-looking men,’’ Joy said, as 
she Prepared for her walk and Elaine lay 
“own upon the bed But then I re- 
member what has made them like this, and 
Ecan only be terribly, unbearably sorry !” 
The girl remembered these words of her 
own, as she set out along the white, dusty 
Toad, between tangles of bramble and nut- 
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‘© None of the tiny crosses in 
the cemetery bore his name’ 


bushes. To her right were the dead, dis- 
torted skeletons of trees which marked the 
wood of Belleville, now such a silent desola- 
tion, where, only a short time before, the 
air had been full of the screaming of shells, 
the shouts of men, the thunderous roar of 
the guns. It was very quiet now. 

Joy shivered and walked on more quickly. 
She had noticed a few scattered cottages 
about half a mile beyond the edge of the 
wood, and she intended to visit them, to 
discover whether anyone still lived there 

Suddenly, from amongst the tangled 
bushes, a man came out, and stood staring 
vacantly up and down the road. He was 
tall and gaunt, with a dark, ragged beard, 
and his brows drawn together in a ferocious 
scowl. He stared fixedly at Joy as she came 
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along, but without moving; then, just as 
she was on the point of passing, sprang 
forward with a queer, fierce exclamation. 

The girl swerved only just in time to 
escape his clutch ; she heard him draw in his 
breath in a queer, whistling way through 
his nostrils, as she sped away down the 
road, followed by the man. 

Joy never quite forgot the horror of those 
moments as she tore along, hearing the 
quick pad-pad of the nearing footfalls 
behind her. 

The chase did not last long: in a few 
seconds she realized that her pursuer was 
gaining very rapidly. She felt his grip 
upon her shoulder, heard his heavy breath- 
ing, and began to struggle with all her might 
and main. Next instant she had broken 
away and was running down the road again, 
panting, gasping, sobbing. 

But Joy’s strength was almost ex- 
hausted : she knew well that this was her 
last effort. In a few minutes she was 
forced to slacken speed, and as she did so 
realised that the man was no longer fol- 
lowing. 

He had stopped short exactly where he 
had just overtaken her. He stood there, 
in the middle of the road, staring at an 
object which he held in his hand. 

Joy recognized it at once as the handker- 
chief which she had worn thrust into the 
front of her coat. Evidently, she had 
dropped it in their struggle, but this did 
not explain the manner in which the man 
stared at it. 

Suddenly he crushed it together in his 
hands and pressed it against his face. Joy 
was near enough to see his cyes staring 
across it in a wide, fixed gaze, near enough 
to hear that he was muttering to him- 
self. 

He stood thus, for five minutes or more ; 
then, suddenly, turned and slouched away, 
back towards the village, with the little 
crumpled handkerchief still pressed against 
his face. 

For some time longer Joy sat on the 
grassy bank by the roadside, her forehead 
knit with perplexity, her cyes fixed upon 
the dusty road at her feet. Then at last 
she rose and retraced her steps. 

At the door of one of the ruined houses 
in the village a woman was standing, a 
woman whom Joy had found rather more 
communicative than the other inhabitants. 


The girl stopped now, and 
her, describing the man who had run after 
her. 

“T think he must be mad, poor fellow,” 
she said. 

The woman shook her head. 

“Yes, he is mad—and also dumb,” sh 


questioned 


answered. ‘‘ We think that he must be a 


native of one of the destroyed villages who 
was injured in the bombardment, We 
found him amongst the ruins here when yx 
returned, and he does nothing but wander 
to and fro, from the village to the wood, 
from the wood back to the village. It js 
pitiful to see him, Mademoiselle, but what 
wonder if he is mad? "Tis strange, truly, 
that we are not all the same! Very likely 
his family—his wife—his children, were all 
killed before his eyes, poor soul! It has 
happened thus so often.” 

Joy walked slowly back to the little inn 
and the perplexed and troubled look had 
not left her face or her eyes \t the garden 
gate she paused and looked back along the 
road. 

“It’s not always casy to travel 
she said under her breath, ‘‘ when one 
doesn’t know the country, or the roads, 


and there is no map—and one may so very 
casily go wrong- 

five minutes later Joy, to all appearance, 
was her cheerful everyday self again: only 
a little cloud of perplexity still darkened 
her gold-flecked grey eyes. 

When Joy went up to Elaine Courtenay’ 
room that evening after dinner to see that 
her hot-water bottle was filled and all ready 
for the night, she went straight over to the 
dressing-table, and searched for an istant 
amongst the objects which lay upon it. 

Then she caught up a small bottle and, 
glancing furtively to left and right, thrust 
it into her pocket 

Half an hour later, when she had seen 
Elaine safely established on the sofa in het 
bedroom, Jov announced her intention 0 
going out 

“ think L need little walk—to make me 
sleep,” she But shan’t be long, 
ll be back in less than an hour to read t0 
you for a bit, if you like.” 
‘To herself, Joy confessed hone stly that 
her next actions required a good deal of reso- 
lution Even to herself she dared not 
allow quite how frightened she was, as she 
walked steadily and quickly down the white 
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road, through the village on towards Belle- 
ville Wood. 

And as she walked she took the little 
bottle from her pocket and drew out the 
stopper. 

Joy forced herself to walk very slowly 
along the road between the tangled bushes, 
where the twisted and 


tor trees stood sen- 
tinel. She would not 
let herself- turn back, 


or even hesitate, when 
she saw the figure of 
a tall, gaunt man 
sitting beside the road 
onthe trunk of a fallen 
tre. She walked on 
deliberately, and crossed 
the road slowly, so as 
to pass very near to 
him. 

When she was. still 
a few yards away he 
looked up, then strug- 
gled to his feet and 
stood staring, and 
drawing in sharp whist- 
ling breaths through his 
nostrils, 

Then of a sudden 
he spoke—and in Eng 
lish 

“The smell 
the smell. 
muttered. 

He strode close to 
loy, gripped her by 
the arm, peering down 
nto her face She 
faced him bravely and 
quietly, although het 


The smell 
he muttered ’ 


teat was thudding fierce ly and her whole 
ody trembled 


There was a new look 
im his eyes now, @ look of strained and 
M ndering perplexity, and she saw that his 


roclous frown was hot 
a& Of puzzlement 
He muttered 
then spoke again 
“The smell 
Elaine 


Oo much of fury 


omcething unintelligible, 


A thrill of wild ex. ltement ran through 
Joy, but she managed to 
and steadily, 

“Yes, Elaine. 

“Where?” 


peak quite quietly 


he is here 
muttered the word 
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almost under his breath, peering from side 
to side, 


“Come with me: I will take you to 
Elaine,” Joy said gravely and commandingly. 

Rather to her surprise the man obeyed 
her with pathetic and childlike docility. 


Like a child he let her hold his hand and 


Orawn by 
Sydney S. Lucas 


lead him with her along the road until the y 
reached the inn. 


Once inside the gate Joy led her com- 


pamon to a white seat covered with a bower 
of clemati Here she made him sit down, 
over hum and speaking gently and 
peremptorily 

“ Wait here,” she said 
L come back. 


bending 


‘Don't move till 
Lam going to fetch Elaine.” 

His wide bright eyes searched Joy’s face 
wistfully, wonderingly. 
he nodded. 

“I will—stay,” he said. 

With feet that scarcely felt the stairs 
beneath them, Joy sped up to Elaine Courte- 
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nay’s room. The elder girl was sitting by 
the window, looking far younger than in 
her daily black the soft, loose 
white dress, and with her hair knotted in 
one great coil at the back of her head. 
She was staring away towards the wood, 
dark against the sky, and spoke without 
turning. 


gown, in 


“Vm so glad that you’ve come back, 
dear L couldn’t rest, couldn’t lhe 
still. Somehow it though the 
spirit of Fergus was very near to-night, 
dragging at my heart 

“Perhaps he is !’’ Joy tried to speak very 
quictly. ‘“‘ l—have discovered something. 
I want you to come downstairs with me 
at once—to the garden.’ 

** At once—like this ? 

“Yes, like that. Don’t wait a minute.” 

Joy’s voice throbbed with her excitement. 
She slipped her arm through Elaine’s and 
drew her, umresisting, down the 
through the doorway into the porch. 

The had risen clear of the 
trees: its full light shone upon Elaine, as 
she came forward out of the shadow of the 
house-door and stood upon the path, look- 
ing around her perplexedly. 

And suddenly a dark figure rose from 
the seat under the clematis, a voice cried 
clearly and loudly : 

Elaine—Elaine ! 


as 


stairs, 


moon now 


” 


There was not a moment’s pause, not a 
second of hesitation or doubt on the part 


of the girl, At the first sound of that 
voice she ran forward across the grass-plot, 
crying as she ran: 

Fergus ! Oh—Fergus ! ” 

Joy drew back into the shelter of the 
porch and waited. She heard Elaine’s 


volce, very soft, very tender 


here ? 


I seem to have been asleep 
Joy came forward quictly. 
“Yes, yon 
McEwen,” she said. ‘‘ You must not try 
to think much yet—you must rest 
until you are better.’ She spoke softly 
to Elaine. ‘‘ He must have been badly 
wounded—and it was shell-shock, I think. 
It seems that he lost his memory—that he 
has been wandering about here ever since ; 


or 


have been ill, Captain 


too 


he may never know exactly what hap- 
pened. . But he is beginning to 
get better—he knows you—and it will all 
come right—IL am sire it will come right!” 


Joy’s confidence was justified. Captain 
McEwen’'s bewildered senses re- 
turned as slowly but as surely as his bodily 
health. 
his recovery went on steadily, 

And Elaine Courtenay had listened with 


clouded, 


Back in England at his own home, 


almost incredulous gratitude to the strange 
story of the way in which the balance of his 
brain had been restored. 

wonderful, wistaria 


was the scent,” Joy said. “ That 


scent you always use. 
L’ve never smelt it before—and neither had 
Captain McEwen: it just seems to belong 
to you! Don’t you remember you lent me 
your handkerchief, just before I went out 
that afternoon, and it had your scent oni 
Captain McEwen recognized it, as L passed— 


it was just that which made him follow1 


and snatch the handkerchief. I thought 
and thought, and suspected something 
only T wasn’t sure enough to dare to sav 


anything to you, Dut | emptied the whol 
of your bottle of 


went out again in the evening 


scent on my dress when | 


L was sil 


soaked in it, and—~well—the stronger 
ov- , n | 
My poor boy—my own man 3S; ceemed to complete the cure! When 4 
dearest, it is Elaine, really Elaine said yvour name L knew for certain, ane 
wed a long silence, broken at fetched you. It just proves that 
ast DV the al ‘ ‘ 
man’s voice, uncertain, with a ya. right 
perplexed, wondering note in it. 
“Where am IL? What are we doing Seents are surer tha t 
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A Woman’s 
Gospel 


. HEY all believe in God; they all be- 
lieve in the infinity of God——” 
“Certainly, ” 
“Then why not concentrate on the things 
hey 10 accept instead ee Wi 
The speakers strode out of earshot—two 
l-dressed men emerging from the 9.30 
am. train at Victoria. 
\ commonplace incident,” you might 
ay, “and quite superficial remarks.” 


Commonplace? Yes. It is what all the 

real people are saying. And is not a 
dern author right in declaring that the 
monplace is always vital and_ tre- 

mendous ? 

Superficial? Perhaps. But truth is not 


invariably hidden in the depths of a well. 


Photo: 
Haines 


An Interview with Miss 
Maude Royden 


By Agnes M. Miall 


Sometimes she is on the surface, though we 
are all reluctant to admit the obvious. 

Such commonplaces remind us of the 
truth (which Miss Royden, among others, 
firmly believes) that “mankind is incurably 
religious "—or, at any rate, incurably 2- 
terested in religion, which is almost the 
same thing. 


An Interesting Experiment 


One expression of the spiritual alertness 
of the laity of to-day is the intense interest 


displayed in books, such as Arnaud’s, deal- 


ing with “The New Prophecy “—really 
modern interpretation of old prophecies. 


Another is to be found in the new, broadly 
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Anglican movement 
Royden and Dr. 


Miss 


Dearmer, 


Maude 
whose 


led by 
Percy 
Sunday services on unusual lines at Ken- 
sington Town Hall are a very interesting 
and significant experiment. 

At the City Temple Miss Royden attracted 


very large congregations. Some _ perhaps 
came allured by the novelty of hearing a 
woman preach—in a build- 
ing,” that is, for of course the Salvation 
Army has long had women preachers. But 
generally those who came to scoff or to 
satisfy their craving for something new re- 
mained to pray—and again—and 
again—and again. 


Why? 


“consecrated 


came 


A Beautiful Theory of Life 


Not only, I think, because Miss Royden 
is a delightful speaker with a wonderful 
voice, but because she preaches a theory of 
life which is very simple, very consistent, 
very beautiful. She interprets more vividly 
probably than any other preacher of to-day 
the fundamental teachings of Christ, and 
the spirit of freedom, sincerity and love in 
which He lived. 

It augurs well for the religious future of 
London that she has had such a wide fol- 
lowing, and equally well for the 
vices which she and Dr. 
trying. I asked Miss Royden to explain the 
idea underlying this experiment. 


new ser 
Dearmer are now 


sroadly speaking,” she answered, “it 
is an attempt to draw back into religious 
life those who, disgusted with the unreason 


able doctrines and the intolerance of certain 


old-fashioned Churches, have been driven 
into the wilderness of so-called agnosticism. 
“The Churches are too apt to cater only 


! 
for the small and dwindling minority who 
do go to chur h, and to have no regard tor, 
and pay no attention to, the 


many sincere 


and excellent people who do not. 


A Universal Need 


“This is a grave mistake, because th 


need of reli 


and expression is a 
fundamental one, and those who despair of 
the Churches 
Theosophy 


turn to 
and 


Christian Science, 
itualism—systems all 
of which are founded upon different aspects 
of truth, which we think are wcluded and 
put in their proper perspective by the teach 
ing of Christ. 

“Tf we can cut out the errors which have 


crept into organized Christianity and keen 
the wonderful store of beauty and truth 
which the centuries have bequeathed to us. 
I believe we shall once more feel the pulse 
of that national religion which has, from 
the time of Alfred the Great and on 
earlier, been such a strong clement in Ene. 
lish life. 

“This is our aim: as to the means, y 
believe in ‘the three paths.’ In other words, 
that a religious service should respond 1 
the needs of the mind, the will and 4 
wsthetic Religion is concerned not 
only with truth and goodness, but also with 
beauty. The Church of England at her best 
has always realized this. Witness ou 
300k of Common Praver. 


sense, 


glorious 
“Really good music is a 
services. 


feature of t! 
Musically Dr. Dearmer is an ¢; 
pert: and we both believe that the averag 
Sunday service leaves much to be desired 
(and incidentally omitted) in 
this direction. At most places of worshi 
one gets the waltz tune and the brass band 
effect alternately, and neither has a really 
spiritual influence—though some people un- 
doubtedly find both quite pleasant noises 


more to be 


Women as Preachers 


Knowing, as one does 
and 
one is not 


Miss Royden’s 
belief in the ‘« 


sincere 


mmon cause, 
surprised to find that men and 
working in entire 
that 
cates the admission of women not only a 
Church. 


women are harmony at 


Kensington, and Miss Royden advo- 
preachers, but as priests of the 


“that they have the vocation and the train 


this statement, 


vided,” she qualified 


ine: and they should be allowed to Aai 
the training, 

‘T believe 
and L belie 


do fulfil to a 


in the priesthood of the lait 
ve that all good women can and 
extent the priest! 
Ordination Se 


certain 
functions as set out in the 
Vice ‘That is to say, to be 
watchmen 


messengers, 
Lord 
teach and to premonish, to feed and to pro- 
Lord 
that 
children who are in the m 
that they may 


saved through Christ for ever. 


and stewards of the 


ide for the family: to seek 
sheep are dispersed abl 
and tor all hi 
ot thi 


naughty world 


‘l am sometimes asked if I believe tna 
should be continue 
thood 


whom the exercise of the priestly fun 


women allowed to 


the pric after marriage. To those 


not only a labour of love, but also 


tlonms is 


ay 
a 
4 
4 
a nat 


y Tunc- 


jut also 


a career, I personally feel—though I would 
not be dogmatic about it—that celibacy 
sives the best working conditions. I think 
that there is a good deal to be said for the 
Roman Catholic theory of ‘vocation.’ It 
seems to me, however, that it would be the 
oreatest mistake to lay down any hard and 
fast rule, above all, one that was not the 
same for both sexes. These things are best 
left to the conscience of the individual.” 


The Church and Women 


On the subject of the Church’s views con- 
cerning the Ministry of Women, as ex- 
pressed early this year in Convocation, 
Miss Royden, with her usual broad-minded- 
ness, sees both sides of this very vexed 
question. 

“T think it wrong of women to concur 
in their Church's treatment of them, not 
only for their own sakes, but for the sake 


of truth and for the sake of society,” she 
told me, adding : 
“However, we have to look at things 


sympathetically and historically. Until a 
comparatively recent date the Church has 
not treated women much worse than the 
ancient civilizations did—or even than con- 
temporary public opinion. She has allowed 
thm to endow schools, colleges and 
churches. She has permitted some of the 
very influential to become abbesses and 
even (a few centuries after death) saints! 
The Church has done a great 
women. She has—sometimes 


deal 
saved them 
, sacrifice (as in India) 
and rape; and given them many opportuni 
ties to practise the virtues of patience, 
humility and poveriy 


from violent murdet 


“Of course, one cannot he Ip remembering 
the wholesale burning of ‘ witches ’—includ 
ing Joan of Arc; but we must look forward, 
not back. Except indeed to look back 


LOOK to 
Christ’s own attitude. Ile 


understood 
women. He healed them in body and mind. 


He made them His friends. He took on 


A WOMAN’S GOSPEL 


Him woman’s nature as well as man’s, and 
women have turned to Him for strength, 
inspiration and, above all, sympathy 
throughout the centuries. Every woman in 
pain thinks of our Lord on the Cross, and 
the pain loses something of its lonely bitter- 
ness. Thousands of women in anguish or 
temptation draw strength from  Christ’s 
sufferings in the wilderness or the garden. ” 


Towards the Millennium 


Asked if she believed in the coming of 
the millennium, Miss Royden 
thoughtfully : 

“Not in the sense that I think there will 
be exactly a thousand years of peace during 
which Christ will reign on earth as a per- 
sonal King. But I do believe emphatically 
that the Kingdom of Heaven will come on 
earth in a very real sense, and I think that 
a partial realization of the Kingdom may 
come quite soon—?f we work for it, but cer- 
tainly not otherwise. 


replied 


“You know,” she went on, smiling, “we 
have such a habit in matters religious and 
social of kneeling down and praying for a 
perfect world and then getting up and 
going away to sow the seeds of a diabolical 
one, 

“When we learn to work ‘for the mil- 
lennium as well as to pray ‘Thy Kingdom 
come,’ we shall be within measurable dis- 
tance of its realization. First we have to 
clear away disease, war, social injustice and 
international jealousy. 

“Ours is a time of tremendous hopes. If 
we had faith as a grain of mustard seed 
we should live to realize the millennium. 
Unfortunately it has become the habit of 
‘religious’ people to postpone the idea of a 
really joyful existence until we reach 
another world. As Mr. Cramp observed 
the other day, ‘They are not really inter- 
ested in us till we are dead!’ Let us re- 
verse all this. Let us believe and proclaim 
that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’” 
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“There was a marriage 


Jesus 


in ¢ 
also wa 


ina of Galilee; 


HIS is perhaps the sunniest spot in 
the New Testament 
happy thoughts when we recall the 
marriage in of Galilee There are 
reasons why this scene always appears to be 
lying in the sunshine as we look back upon 
it. lor one thing, 


and 


We have only 


Cana 


it was a marriage, and 
therefore a glad occasion in itself ; for unless 
we have become ill-natured and envious it 
should at all times make us happy to see 
others happy. And. then, the story is 
told us, it is not made the vehicle of any re 
proach against us. 


as 


The Evangelist tells the 
story simply because it happened, and, as 
he perceived later on, was itself a beautiful 
and significant thing. And 
cause of its gent’eness, and because it makes 
no attack unless indeed it be to 
inflict that which we trust 
we shall never resent, which we are conscious 
of when, far on in life, we recall something 
from the days of our childhood. 

The story acquires for us an added pathos 
when we reflect that very soon all this gentle- 
ness and security passed away. We know 
the hard days that followed for Jesus : and 
SO we are atiected by this story as we are 


we love it be- 


upon us, 


delicate wound 


when we look on at little children at play 
and think of the stern world that lies in wait 
for them. 

St. John, with wonderful art, shows us 
Jesus first and last in Galilee amongst His 
own hills. The first chapter and the last 
chapter show us our Lord there in His own 
country, and surrounded by His earl 
friends. rom Galilee back to Galilee; from 
home back to home ; from the side of God 
back to the side of God—it comforts us to 
think that in spite of all that the world con- 
trived that was the perfect setting in which 
Jesus came and went. 


se 


At a House of Merriment 


S I lool: back upon this story, there are 

one or two things which come to my 
own mind. For one thing, I learn from the 
story that Jesus can take part with us in oul 
daily lot, in the common joys and sorrows ol 
our life. Here we find Him at a wedding 
He was invited to it and He went. So long 
as He was there He behaved simply asthe 
guest, sharing the common joy, feeling the 
general heartiness and Himself promoting 1. 
We might have supposed that Jesus would 
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ing it. 
would 


have been above going to such a place at 
sucha time. We might have thought that 
He was always engaged in solemn matters ; 
that there was no congenial company in 
such a p!ace for such as He But we must 
take care not to try to improve upon Jesus. 
The fact is, He went. He did not consider 
Himself above going, and He did not con- 
sider such an occasion beneath His notice 
or outside the things which He approved. 
We might have supposed, too, that once 
there He would have tried to turn the 
thoughts of the guests to higher things than 
feasting and merrymaking ; that He would 
have preached to them ; that He would have 
spoken to them of the fleeting nature of all 
earthly happiness, and sought to lift their 
eves to the stars which had seen the end of 
allthe generations and which in a few short 
years would look down upon their graves 
We might have supposed that Jesus would 
have taken the opportunity to depress those 
gay and simple people, by letting loose upon 
thema draught of the cold breath of eternity. 
But it was not without reason that Jesus long 
ago was declared to be the world’s first 
Gentleman. He did none of these things. 
He did not speak of Himself or of His Mis- 
sion, but simply entered into their joy and 
lid something to increase it. With that 
sympathy which enables us, if we have re 
ined anything of our own innocence, to 
take part with children in their play, al- 
though in another hour we may have to face 
some anxious matters of our own, so Jesus 
looked on while the happy company ‘took 
their pleasure, and when something was 
wanting He Himself supplied it. It may 
very well be that when Jesus left that house 
! merriment He went away by Himself, 
nd all alone knelt down and prayed, 

ing in His own spirit the prospect of the 
Cross. But all that only heightens our 
sense of His greatness and fineness and good- 
hess, that He stooped to join some simple 
people in their natural joys, and cast no 


hadow upon the scene, That was what 
Jesus did naturally and simply, as though 
nothing else were po ible to Tlim }lis JOYS 


He shared with « thers; His sorrows He 
shared with God. 
Making the Wine of Life 


HIS leads me to a second kind of prin- 


ciple which comes to my mind at the 


“Uggestion of this story Here we read that 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


Jesus took common water and turned it into 
wine. Now that is something more than a 
fact; it is a most blessed truth. The fact 
is, life without the light and meaning that 
Christ gives it, and with any other meaning 
or with no meaning, becomes a thing which 
literally does not bear thinking about. And 
so, men and women who do not think of life 
in the light of Christ, sooner or later stop 
thinking about it altogether. They just go 
on. What is life but doing time, if it have 
no holy and fine intention ? “ But how a 
smile of God lights up the world!” Cer- 
tainly man has done all his big things and 
has maintained his obscure fidelities from 
age to age always by the light of some love, 
always for the sake of somebody. Without 
this higher interpretation, without this 
hidden communion, we are like men in frail 
boats, Out upon a lonely sea, driven one day 
by some senseless tempest, on another day 
lying in a horrid calm. Life without faith 
is nonsense 

I do not wish to speak unfeelingly of those 
who may find life a dui] and dreary business, 
and who in consequence think to break up 
the dullness with some passionate course 
which al the time in their best moments 
they despise. But that is not turning water 
into wine ; that is turning water into a drug 
which may agitate us for a night, only to 
cast us next morning upon a more dismal 


shore <o 
The Best at the End 


HIS leads me to a third principle under- 


lving life which this story from the 
Gospels seems to be designed to recommend 
to us 
The wine, you will remember, had given 
out Whereupon Jesus came to everybody’s 
relief. When they had tasted what came 
from His hands, the master of the feast ex- 
> said he, ‘‘at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine; and 
when men have drunk freely, then that 
which is worse: but Thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.” 


claimed. Every man,’ 


That ruler of the feast said a better thing 
than he knew. Anything we have from 
Christ is at its best at the end. They are 
always good—the things Christ gives us— 
once we have come to love them. But in 
the school of Christ, as in any other school, 
it may very well be that the first days are 
a little strange, and the first lessons some- 
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what against the grain. It is just this that 
gives all manner of evil things their oppor- 
tunity—low ways of speaking about life, 
mischievous doctrines, and the allurement 
of the senses. These, if we are blind to the 
indignity they propose to us, do seem to 
have the advantage at the beginning. But 
surely we are to judge a principle of life not 
by its first taste but by its last taste. Surely, 
unless we are going to repudiate our reason- 


able nature and sign a kind of Devil's com-° 


pact that if he will only help us now he may 
have us at the end—surely we shall never 
accept principles which may give us indeed 
flares of excitement, that lead on to nausea 
and in the end either to nothing or to a 
great fear ! 


Pan or Christ 


| the long run there are only two gods 

in this world The one is the old god 
Pan, with a goat's cloven foot. And the 
other is our Lord and Saviour. I say these 
are the only two possible gods—possible to 
the human mind. ‘To the human conscience 
there is only one possible, for Pan is im 
possible to decent peopie 

If Pan had been good enough for us, he 
wou'd never have been dethroned. It 
surely casts light upon our true nature that 
if we wi/l be natural—in the sense of sen- 
sual, abandoning reason and conscience— 
we arrive at a stage when we discover 
that it is not natural for a human being to 
be natural in that sense. 

Of course it takes time for any false 
principle to betray itself ; and before it has 
betrayed itself many a soul precious in the 
sight of God has to sup sorrow and go down 
in bitterness. Lut surely there are some 
things which we might take on credit ; and 
the wisdom of the human race, on this 
matter literally of life and death, is some 
thing we may take as final. In the course 
of his long journey man has made all the 
great experiments. He has experimented 
with the god Pan, and from time to time he 
has made a worship of the senses 

By the time Christ came to earth the old 
god Pan, who is really the Devil, had all but 
extinguished the human soul. But Christ 


came with His fineness, with His Severity 
so desirable to that exhausted time. Christ 
came dispensing water fresh from the hills 
to fevered and shame-stricken men: 

as they drank water from His hand and | 


and 


ceived His kind and unreproachful face, jt 


was no longer water but a new 
eift of God 

Let no man say he is happy until he is 
dead,’’ said the disciples of 


and stirring 


certain phi- 
osophy. They meant some thing very true 
Let no man say he is secured against the 
various assaults and wearing processes of 
time until he has taken into his life One who 
will moderate and control and sanctify jifes 
hidden impulses, and cast out its secret 
treacheries ; and so maintain us that at the 
end, looking back, we may not be ashamed 
or afraid 


sje 

The Quotation 
RED, He will come.”’ 

And, all day, I sen’ prayer like incense up 
To God the strong, God he heneficen’, 
God ever mindful in s vife and sivai 
Who, for our own good, makes the need extreme, 
Till at the last He pr‘s forth might and save 


And stil! as the day wore, the ivouble grew 
Whereby I guessed here woud be born a star. 
POMPILIA 
Praper 

Sabtour of the TWorld, TUho bast come 
and gone an’ come again to remain with us fer 
tn the Spirtt: De Chou herome for us 
these latter Days what in the Dans of Thy fiesh 
Thou Ddst yearn to be to all who should pul 
thetr trust in Chee. 

Behold us as we toss in fratl barques upon 
the sea, and let Chy olessed voice sell th 
raging Waters and calm our troubled hearts 
And, entering into our life, map C hy Com 
panionship take all threatening from our 
cumstances, so that looking before us. with th 
security of Thy Presence, we may see not far 
off the firm shore towards which tf wer were wise 
we were straining, And this we ask, humbly 
out of our necessity, and in the grateful remem 
brance of many a Deliverance wrought on ow 
behalf by Thee, our olessed Saviour! Amen, 
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Kick in 
the Ribs 


ETTY ELLISON and _ two callers 
were having tea in a corner of 
the vine-covered veranda where the 

honeysuckle and climbing roses’ grew 
thickest. It was the hottest of hot June 
fternoons; but the tea was of the choicest 
China tea with dainty little cakes and 
sugared trifles. 

Betty always did this sort of thing to 
perfection. Indeed, she did most things to 
perfection. She was looking especially 
lovely, too, this afternoon in her cool, white 
frock, as befitted such a delightfully pretty 
eirl on such a sizzlingly hot day. 

“Easy to look at,” her neighbour, Jack 
Lambert, commented mentally. His fellow 

er, Wallace Rood, had much the same 
thought. The two men, clad in white 
fannels and snowy shoes, were as immacu- 
te in appearance as their hostess. 

Then, all at o e, bedlam broke loose. 
Into the midst of this green coolness and 
white immaculateness, bounded happily a 
huge, furry, pink-tongued, white-toothed 
mass of rich black mud—that had once been 
a grey collie dog. 

Betty, a cake dish in one hand, a very 
full cup in the other, dodged spasmodically, 
and shrieked : 

“Go ’way, Dawn! Down!” 

But she was an instant too late! Before 
she could free her hands, the muddy 
ina frenzy of delieht, had hurled 


at his mistress, playfully patting 
white dress with his dirty, wet paws, 
1 covering her with grimy moisture. 
“Look cut!” she gasped, “TTe’s been in 
lake, and then rolled on the muddy 
bank! Down, Dawn !? 

But Grey Dawn, evidently, had had won- 
derfui adventures in. the lake, and was 
determined to tell everyone about them. 
Before Betty could vet 
te slippery dog, he had rushed, in ex- 
eeting, to eacl 


nis right side on 


a hrm grip oon 


Cited i 
ed 1 man in turn, rubbing 


: one pair of trousers, his 
lpte . 

a side on the other pair, curving glee 

‘ty about among his three victims--now 
almost 


st-as mud-streaked as himself, 


A Dog Story 
By 
Anice Terhune 


“You should have been named ‘ That 
Brown Taste the Morning After ’—instead 
of ‘Grey Dawn,’ ” chuckled Jack Lambert, 
leaping sideways in a vain attempt to elude 
the collie’s agile paws. 

It is amazing how much havoc a really 
enterprising dog can create. If he has the 
courage of his convictions, and doesn’t let 
himself be deterred from his original pur- 
pose, he can make white black in an 
incredibly short time. 

Lambert, who was an ardent adorer of 
Betty’s, and therefore a friend of Dawn’s— 
and a tremendously nice chap in the bar- 
gain—took the sudden, muddy deluge with 
perfect good humour. 

Not so the other guest. It was Wallace 
Rood’s first call on Miss Ellison. Jack 
had brought him along to show him “the 
only girl in the world,’ and Wallace had 
been more than willing to be shown—and 
to show. Hence, his newest pair of white 
trousers, and the rest of his glorious para- 
phernalia. 

Miss Ellison was all that Jack had said, 
and more, Wallace had decided almost at 
once. And just as he felt that the girl 
was bringing out his best conversational 
powers, and that he was rising to hitherto 
unknown heights of brilliance, this rotten, 
measly dog must jump into the middle of 
things, and make him look absolutely 
ridiculous in Miss Ellison’s eves! 

He lacked Jack’s sense of humour. Also, 
he was not yet in love with Betty; so 
instead of pushing Dawn off with a friendly 
grin, as Jack had done, Rood gave him a 
kick-—a vicious kick—in the softest part of 
his ribs 

In all the eighteen joyous months of his 
life Dawn had never before been kicked. 
He stood stark still for a moment, gazing 
at Rood with astonished, sorrowful, contem- 
plative eyes \lso, he raised his upper 
lip ever so little over an eye-tooth. Then, 
indignation overcame amazement. With- 
out a sound, the collie sprang for the man’s 


Lambert intervened, leaping forward and 
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catching the furious mass of wet fur in 
mid-air. 


Sull holding the writhing collie, 
he lowered him to the ground. 

Both he and Betty were fighting hard to 
remember that Rood wis a guest, even 
though Dawn, momentarily, had forgotten 
it. Betty seized her angry pet by the collar, 
and ran with him down the steps, toward 
the kennels. As she went, she whispered 
comforting, apologetic things into one of 
his furry, grey ears. 

“I’m dreadfully sorry, Mr. Rood.” she 
called, as she hurried bac k, minus the collie. 
“Please accept Dawn’s humble apologies. 
He's awfully sorry, too! He said so, on 
the way out to his kennel! Jack will tell 
you that he’s really a beautifully behaved 
dog isn’t he, Jack?” 

“Never have I seen a more 
brought-up chil Pigg declared 
dramatically. “And he’s a 
anvbody can see that.” 
That’) do, Jack !” said Betty severely, 
“We're all in the same _ boat. Shall we 
stay dirty and finish our tea while we dry 
off, or would you rather gO upstairs into 
Dad’s dressing-room and try sponging 
of it off?” 

“What's a little bit 
cried Jack 
let us stay where thi 


perfec tly 
Lambert 


good mixer— 


some 


mud to souls as 
pure as ours!’ “By all means 
food is! 
Wallace, what’s the matter? ” 
Wallace furtively dabbed at 
on his knee. 

“T’ll have to be going in a minute,” he 
said stifily, “but before I co : 


Cheer up, 


a mud spot 


» Cant we 
arrange for a ride together, Miss ] 
Jack says you like to ride. 
say to 
‘rd answered Betty, Then 
turning toward Lambe rt, “Are \ 
with us, Jack?” 

“Can't, worse luck!” 


returned Jack, 
scowling fiercely at fate. “I’ve promised 


Dad I'd motor him over to Morristown at 
seven-thirty a.m. ‘Up with th lark,’ and 
all that stuff! Dad’s on 

one oft his law cases, and I’m a mere 
While you're gambh ling 


“llison? 
What do you 


to-morrow 


morning 


love it,” 


you going 


a hunt 


tor data for 
worm! 
merrily 
horseback, throuch the upland woods, just 


} 
alone 


think of me with my heart buried in Brook 
side mud 

Jack’s nonsense was cut 
of a motor horn. A bie car came 
down the drive. At the same 
seven-months-old collie 1 
the corne r 


short by the tout 
lumix ring 
moment, three 
ups rushed 
of the hou e, and 


line fer the oncomine « 


tround 
made a bee 
at Directly inte ite 


path they ran, barking wildly, 
garding the shrieks of the anxlous motoric: 


Chen, like a grey streak 


out trom nowhere, and whirled 
With his mighty shoulders he l 
one puppy out of the way, the; anothe 
until all three were quickly pushed -< 
danger and on to th grass, The 


] 


enturies had flashed om 


herding instinct of ¢ 
a moment in Dawn. 


\s the car rolls 1 by and came 


ime to aq 
under the porte-cochire, the collie « 
quiet glance Over thre puppe he 
Betty—a glance which said ] 


words: 


‘I was naughty a lit 


mistress; but now I'y< ved the pu 
for you, so please love me acain!” 
Then he opened m< h ind 
as he stood, still looking only at his n 
Betty patted the dog and said: 
“Good little Grey Dawn! You're a 
riven now 
The bunch of youne pe de 
from the car, covered 1} muddy dog 
praise, and fed him with biscuits 
Wagged him elf into t est shan 
over and over again, 
be in Fr ONCE more app at ° 
“That’s the most wonderful thir I 
saw!” exclaimed one of Betty's ve 
thusiastic friends. 
“Tmagine a dog knowing enouch to dr 
th © puppies out of danger! 
© Tow did you eve t } 1 t 
Bett 
‘IT never taught him at all!” answer 
the lauehi: t’s. 
of it! He aly I es t t 
way like that: and ¢ 
Into my eves afterwat i is to 
‘Did you see what I 
He’s full of wor trick 
Jack, with pride, to the 1 
| ll the j | on 
whi n Dawn ice Walla Re 
Dawn had had time to l ‘ t 
uest law, taught rigidly from pupp 
to every doe on the place No longer di 
he seck to attack Rood. But ve 
i wide berth. And there wa friend 
1 soft, brown « ey cl 
to rest on the man who kicked him 
\nd Wallace, t the one pe 
1d no word of for Dawn, H 
looked decidedly bored at the laudatot 
chatter | ud at t 


and disre. 


a 
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as 
| 
| \ } w 
vow be honest, Mi llison. You know 


no dog would have sense enough to do a 
thing like that unless he was taught! Zhat 


takes reasoning pow er ! 


Retty’s eyes flashea. 


“Tf you  under- 
stood collies, Mr. 
Rood, you'd know it 
yas possible! He 
not only herds the 
puppies, but if thes 
start barking when 
1 take mv car out 

garage, he run 
ht among thet 


Is them in 


—and he often 


reasons things out 


—so h keey 
vay from you 
if you say n 
bout Dawn, | 
go riding witl 
orro n 
g!” Miss | 
need 
But there 1 
nye hnalit 
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** Betty, off guard, was almost unseated Drawn by 
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by Jill’s wild spring 


le Rood inge the subject at once Che next morning was perfect for riding. 
\\ be t r if I say ten o’clock, Jetty and her companion ambled on through 


N 

+ 
eople ‘ 
t t 
( 


Mat way. 


naturally around to 


Ing contest, thou 


1 meekly leafy lanes and bypaths, rather than taking 


open road, for Betty’s horse, Jill, was 


pirited an ll of petrol 
ton 14 t he resen by motor 
Jack, with mock sad cars, and usually them at 

of mud, let's tell their own game. 

vere born white, even Jetty was a splend lorsewoman, and 
' And then, a al had Jill in pertect control at all times; but 
rose out of the lake,’ he humoured her horse in her dislike for 
e and there, and the motor highway. So, when the choice 


m going home to lay with her, as it did this morning, she 
alwavs chose paths rather than roads 
while Betty ex- Wallace Rood was riding Jack’s horse. 


lid not been a mud The man was good enough to look upon, 


1 things looked a bit arrayed in the very latest of riding togs. 


This brought the subject quite He sat well, and handled his horse fairly: 


Grey Dawn again. but Betty felt, instinctively, that he did not 
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understand 
understood dogs. 

The ride lasted for two hours or more, and 
was quite without event until they struck 
a narrow bridle path, about two miles and a 
half from the Ellison home. It was Betty’s 
favourite path, and led right through a 
patch of birches into an upland field, where 
the view was charming. The girl’s horse 
was leading, and as Jill picked her way 
daintily through the thick tangle of wild- 
rose-starred underbrush, Betty looked back 
over her shoulder, and made laughing an- 
swer to a remark of Rood’s. 

As luck would have it, a bumble-bee chose 
that very moment to fly out of a wild rose 
and blunder into Jill’s ear. Then he tried 
to sting his way out. Jill went straight up 
into the air. Betty, off guard, was almost 
unseated by Jill’s wild spring. She tried to 
quiet the horse, and to bring her in. It was 
no use. Poor Jill had gone crazy with pain, 
and she completely lost the consciousness 
that anyone was on her back. She reared 
again; then dropped her nose nearly to the 
ground, and proceeded to run for all she 
was worth. 

With all the skill she possessed, Betty 
kept her seat. She managed to stick on, 
although Jill stopped again and again to 
rear, and buck, and then to plunge once 
more. 

Wallace Rood, to do him justice, tried his 
best to catch up with the flying pair. But 
he was no great horseman, and he had all 
he could do to keep his own excited mount 
under control. Betty was so far ahead that 
he could only shout, now and then, foolish 
words of advice, to which neither Betty nor 
Jill paid the slightest attention. 

Just as they broke out of the wood into 
the open field, Dawn emerged from a patch 
of forest, on the opposite side. He had had 
a delightful morning chasing rabbits. He 
had never been known to catch one; but he 
evidently lived in hope of doing so at some 
time, for hunting was one of his favourite 
sports. 


better than he 


much 


horses 


The collie was leisurely on his way 
home, his nose brown with fresh earth, his 
mouth open in his usual friendly grin, his 
heart at peace with the whole world. 
Then, far at the other end of the clearing, 
he caught scent and sound of Jill and his 
beloved mistress. Presently they tore into 
view. Surely, they were acting strangely! 
Instinct told him something was very, very 
wrong indeed ! 


Being only a dog, and not 
as prudent as 


Wallace Rood, he never 


thought of himself, but only of Betty. He 
flattened back his ears and rushed jnto the 
very heart of danger. Across the field he 
raced, and reached horse and rider just as 
Jill, gone entirely mad, rose up on her hind 
legs and attempted to throw herself over 
backward, 

At sight of the oncoming dog, Rood, far 
in the rear, gave a yell of horror and lashed 
his horse forward, meanwhile calling frap. 
tically to Dawn. But Dawn had no time 
to bother with Rood. He must save his 
mistress. That was all his dog-mind knew, 
or cared about, just then. 

True to his collie instinct in battle, he 
made a leap at the horse’s throat—and 
missed it by an eighth of an inch. His open 
mouth snapped shut around the flapping 
bridle, just under the horse’s chin, And the 
dog hung and swung, as Jill, tossing her 
head and lashing about with her forefeet, 
strove to free herself. ‘The force of Dawn’s 
weight brought the mare down to all fours, 
bucking and plunging. Still the collie hung 
on, a huge fluffy, cighty-pound grey ball. 

Then Rood, still yelling at Dawn, gal- 
loped up alongside, and with his riding 
whip dealt the brave dog a fearful slash. 

“Let you fool!” he shouted, as he 
rained blow upon blow on the collie’s swing- 
ing body. “Let go! 
horse crazy! ” 

Dawn never loosed his grip. He merelj 
curled his legs up tighter, while trickles of 
blood showed through his soft fur. 

“Stop!” panted Betty, at the first blow, 
with what little breath she had left. “Jump 
down and catch Jill! Can’t you see that 
Dawn’s holding her for you?” 

Still Dawn clung—and swung; and be 
cause even a horse cannot keep on plunging 
about with an cighty-pound weight hanging 
to its chin, Jill finally came to a shivering 
standstill, just as Rood, at Betty's order, 
dismounted and caught her bridle. Ina 
trice Betty had slipped down and run up 
Dawn. 

“Are you hurt?” she cried. s 

At sound of her voice Dawn turned is 
not turn his head. Thea, 
seeing his mistress quite safe on the ground, 
he suddenly let go of the bridle and fell mn 
a heap at her feet, feebly trying to wag bis 
setts gathe red h 


You're driving the 


eyes—he could 


im 


tail and to offer a paw. 
in her arms and hugged him, while teats 
filled her eyes. ; 
“Brave, brave little Dawn!” she whis- 
pered, over and over. 
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To Rood she said not a word as he stood 
holding both horses--now quict, but tremb- 
ling with exhaustion. She began to examine 
Dawn. He was bleeding in several places 
fromthe whip cuts. And one white paw 
hung limp—broken by a lunge of Jill’s 
sharp hoof. 

“Youll have to take the horses home,” 
said Betty to Rood, in a cold, tired little 
voice. “I shall stay here with Dawn. Take 
the road instead of the path. It’s shorter. 
{nd please ask Dad to send the car for 
Dawn and me. And—and 
come back with them! I don’t believe 
Dawn wants to see you just yet! ” 

Without delay Rood followed Miss Elli- 


son’s instructions. 


please don’t 


He felt that, somehow, 
he did not shine in comparison with Dawn. 
As soon as the man’s back was turned 
Betty buried her head in Dawn’s fur and 
closed her 
She felt very mu¢ h 
inclined to faint. 
scorned 
sirls who faint; so 
she just kept het 
eves closed and 
waited. She 
uddled Dawn's 
roken paw in her 
hands, and whis 
red foolish, ten- 
little things 
rhich the collie, by 
his slowly wagging 
ail, showed that he 
nderstood. It was 
gallant in him to 
respond like that. 
For he was in 
agony. By nature, 
a newly 


eyes. 


But she 


broken 
paw and a wagging 
tall do not syn- 


hronise. 
Then, a few 
ments later, 


Betty heard hurry 
ing footsteps, and 
she opened he I 
yes, There, leap 
ing across the high 
gtass, was Jack 
Lambert—her good, 
reliable, depend 
able Jack. And she 
felt like Weeping 
tor sheer relief, 


©The rescue party's just down the 
road!’ he shouted cheerily ”’ 
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“The rescue party’s just down the road!” 
he shouted cheerily. “I got back from 
Morristown sooner than | thought I could. 
I met Wallace with the nags and he told 
me about it; so | swung the old car right 
around. It’s at the edge of the field—I 
couldn’t get it up the bank. 
old boy! 


Hallo, Dawnie, 
Goodness! What a sight! The 
poor little pup! Some grand dog! Thank 
God you weren’t hurt, Betty! ” 

As tenderly as a woman, Jack lifted the 
hurt dog and carried him in his arms to the 
Waiting car. Betty walked alongside and 
gave an account of the hero-collie’s exploit. 

That night the vet. set the dog’s leg, and 
promised that, because the break was not 
on the joint, it would be as good as new in 
about six weeks. Dawn lay on the front 
steps, his head in Betty’s lap, surrounded 
by a little knot of human admirers. 


Drawn by 
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Into the group walked Jack Lambert and 
Wallace Rood. The latter was very quiet. 
Presently he moved nearer Betty. Dawn 
raised nis head from his mistress’s lap. 
There was a glint of cold fire in the 
glance he turned on the new-comer. Deep 
down in his furry throat a rumbling growl 
was born. 

“Quiet, Dawn! Quiet!” warned Betty 
firmly. 

But Rood had heard the growled chal- 
lenge. For a moment he hesitated. Then 
he said to the girl, speaking very fast and 
a little gruffly : 

“T want to apologise to you and Dawn. 
I didn’t know I was a cad till I met you 
both. All you and Jack said about Dawn 


Was true, too. [ didn’t know dogs could do ~ 


such things—or would. Dawn’s a better 
man than I am. I’m more sorry than I can 


say—that I hit him this morning—and tha 
I kicked him yesterday. Won’t you—wop’t 
you tell him that, please? 
believe it if I told him.” 

But Dawn did believe it. The voice 
rather than the words, told him much. And 
in the collie’s white soul there Was no 
room for lasting hatred against a repentant 
enemy. The growl died in his throat, and 
a light of friendliness stole into his eyes, 
Timidly Rood bent over him and stroked 
the silken head. 

“I’m sorry, Dawn, old chap!” said the 
man, in clumsy penitence. 

Dawn's grey plume of a tail thudded softh 
upon the veranda floor. What was a mere 
broken leg, and what were a few welts, 
compared with the fact that he had that gay 
saved his dear mistress from terrible dan- 
ger, and had made a brand-new friend? 


He might not 
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“ALL-IN” POLICY 


still affords the 


HOUSEHOLDER THE MOST COMPLETE COVER YET DEVISED 


For an inclusive premium of 5s. per £100 per annum (minimum premium 7s. 6d.) it covers 
practically every serious risk to which the householder is liable in respect to the contents 


of his home. 


SPECIAL FEATURES IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 
In considering the question of taking up this 


. Saves Time, Money, Trouble. Policy it is well to remember that if you hate 
. Obviates the inconvenience of paying sepa-- policies in jorce terminating at different dates 
ate premiums at different dates. you can immediately enjoy the benefits of the 


*All-In” Policy, full deduction from the pre= 

. Contains no arbitration or average clause. mium payable being allowed by the Company 

. Renewed free every sixth year if no claim for the period in respect to risks for which 
bas been made in the interim, policies are siill in force. 


A Special “ALL-IN” Policy for Houseowners 
covers the building only for is. 6d. peed £100. 


Send to-day for particulars and Proposal Form. Address: “ All-In" Policy Dept. 
EAGLES Branches and 
British Dominions DO 4 Agents 
Reval Enchuege IS throughout the 
Avenue, E.C.3. ic» COMPA United Kingdom. 
41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


ASSETS EXCEED 000,000 


=~ 


Now is your opportunity for acquiring really high-grade 
Secondhand Furniture at tempting prices. Therefore you 
should take advantage of the present offer of Jelks and Sons 
to call and inspect their exceptionally fine stock in all the 
classic styles, which is displayed for leisurely inspection 
in the vast showrooms, which cover an area of over 250,000 


square feet. CASH or EASY TERMS 


Whatever you require, 
: either for dining room, 
bedroom, hall, or draw- 
: ing room, you will find at 
: Jelks’. The quality of 
: every article isabsolutely 
: Removals by Motor Pan- 
: technicon to any part of 


the country. Estimates free. 
BARGAINS ON Prompt attention to country 
EVERY FLOOR orders, 


4 JELKS SONS 263-275 Holloway Rd., 
& London, N.7. 


’Bus, Tram, or Piccadilly Tube to the door. 
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THE QUIVER 


“ Health is the soul which animates 
all the enjowments of life” 


—Sir W. Tempe 


The Source 
of Happiness 


Good Health—what a wealth of 
meaning there is in those two 
words! With good health you 
have strength instead of weariness, 
confidence instead of pessimism, 
courage instead of fearfulness, 
Good Health is none other than 
your very best friend—cherish him. 


For the past fifty years millions all 
over the al have found in 
Eno a Health-drink of unique 
efficacy. It ensures that state of 
perfect health which keeps brain 
and body in complete unison and 
never fails to make for happiness. 


FRUIT SALT 


Price 3|- per bottle (P.A.T.A.) 


Owing to increased costs of production and 
distribution, ENO’S Fruit Salt is now 3/- 
(P.A.T.A.), a slight increase in price which 
has become necessary in order to maintain 
the unrivalled quality and efficacy of this 
standard Health Drink and at the same time 
to allow a profit to the distributing trades 
commensurate with their heavy expenses. 


Happiness 


Get this bottle from you 
Chemist to-day 


The words ‘Fruit Salt” are 
registered Trade Mark, and have bes 
known for half-a-century to mean bt 


NO, Lrp., a0 


arati 
preparation of J ferred to shortly 


no other, It is often re 
as 


KNOWN AND SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD FOR HALF-A-CENTUR 


Prepared only by 
J. C. Eno, Ltd., Fruit Salt” Works 


London, S.E, 
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salt" Works 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


ED OR. 


Tired of Stuffiness 
T: fed up with blowing my nose!” 


exclaimed the Infant crossly. The In- 

fant doesn’t often have a cold, living 
as she does the outdoor life of the country, 
but with unfailing regularity she picks up 
a cold whenever she pays a visit to town 
So, in mid-April, she had paid a four- 
days’ visit to London—-and returned with 
the inevitable stuffiness of the head. Of 
course we treated her with the usual and 
orthodox remedies (for which consult ad- 
vertisement pages!), but we also allowed 
Nature to do her work, and took her, as 


usual, on our ten-mile tramp in the 
country. 

sje 
The Brick Wall Fad 
An editor is a being of books, boxes 
and bags; he reads books in a_ stuffy 


box of an office, and what he can’t read in 
his den he puts in his bag and reads at 
home. Some editors read books in the 
train, some even in bed—the whole life, 
of course, is a weird, unnatural conglomer- 
ation of manuscripts and stuffy rooms. 
You, .gentle reader, are just as bad; you 
either ‘work in an office, adding up figures 
that do not matter either way, or cook in 
a kitchen that is twice as hot as is good 
for you, or yawn in a meeting that is filled 


with twice as much bad air as is sufficient 
to kill you, 


Qur ancestors carved flint 
axés in stuffy caves, or, later, made feudal 
laws in Norman cas stles with wood fires 


and no ventilators. And all through the 
ages the death rate has been higher than 
it Ought to be because we have believed 
more in brick walls than in fresh air, im- 


bibed poisoned gas instead of the winds of 
heavea. 
se 

A _ Defence 

This particular editor reads his books 
in smoky London, but when the day’s work 
is done shoulders his haversack and sallies 
forth to the great adventure of the high- 
way; hence his present health and com- 
parative sanity ! 

I have said “comparative sanity”—and 
said it advisedly. The question some- 
times arises whether, after all, the writer 
of these lines isn’t a bit of a freak. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I detest freaks. My 
great ambition in life is to be an ordinary, 
respectable, pass-in-a-crowd mortal. I hate 
to be singular. Yet this very love of out- 
door life which helps to ensure my sanity 
seems—lIrishism granted—to cast doubts on 


the same. If, therefore, these present 
notes and the general contents of this 
number will convince the fair-minded 


among my readers that I am not a freak, 
but am in possession of comparative sanity, 
the Outdoor-Life Number of THE QUIVER 
will not have been in vain. 


Real Life 


I have said that the Infant, in spite of 
a prosaic stuffiness of the head, duly set 
out with the rest of the party on a ten- 
mile tramp. The day was moist. Thick, 
heavy clouds threatened rain at any minute. 
The ditches were full and the roads wet, 
scarcely the sort of day to make one 
enthuse on the joys of the countryside. Yet 
off we trudged, up hill and down dale, 
through wooded copse and over swollen 
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THE QUIVER 


stream. The road was hilly, the atmosphere 
dull, yet gradually we settled into the peace- 
ful, comforting spirit of the high road. The 
worries of yesterday were less insistent, the 
tiredness of the brain less apparent. Soon 
a healthy hunger possessed us; the Infant 
paused in the act of blowing her nose to 
demand a stop for lunch. Still on we went. 
At long length we reached the top of a high 
hill, where a tall fir tree lent shelter from 
the wet. We crept under its shade, opened 
out our modest provisions, and attacked 
them with a will. Presently, in the still- 
ness of the cloudy air, a perfect chorus of 
song arose. It was the music of the birds. 
Low, insistent, distinct from all the others, 
came the notes of the cuckoo. Then, as we 
watched between the branches of the over- 
hanging tree, the mist gradually cleared, 
a touch of blue here and there in the sky 
showed itself. And then the sun came out, 
strong, fresh, radiant. The fog cleared off 
the face of the landscape, and the wonderful 
panorama of woods and fields, hills and 
valleys, spread itself out before us. A sense 
of peace and wonder came over us. We fell 
into the sweet and wholesome enchantment 
of Open-Air Life. 


Boiled Beef, Forsooth ! 


What time these wonderful things befell 
us ordinary mortals were labouring under 
the nightmare of the midday meal in the 
tiny brick houses at home. Potatoes and 
cabbage, and thick suet pudding as like as 
not, whilst we drank in the nectar of the 
gods. . . . Do you catch the glamour of 
thething? OrisitallasGreektoyou? We 
met one good friend upon the road and in- 
vited him to join our merry throng. Gladly 
would he have done so, but they were hav- 
ing boiled beef for dinner at home, and he 
couldn’t miss it! Boiled beef! Why, even 
Esau could have warded off boiled beef, 
though he, alas! fell at the call of minced 
pottage. 


In All Weathers 


Outdoor Life has its attractions at all 
times: winter and summer, wet or dry, hot 
or cold, I have enjoyed outdoor meals in 
all the months of the year. Last Christmas 
Day we motored in the pouring rain to 
church—and afterwards drove on into the 
forest, where we had our midday meal under 
a dripping tree between the cloud bursts; on 


Boxing Day we consumed mince pies 
sitting on an old gate in a field, Jp 
February we lunched in a cutting jn 
the forest, and in March had tea perched 
high up on the Downs. At Eastertide ye 
walked and motored and cycled here, there 
and wherever we could. Spring in the 
country is one succession of sensations: this 
April we discovered the roses opening out 
on an old country cottage, the lilac in fylj 
bloom, the rhododendrons in _ gorgeous 
flower. As for the primroses, the Infant 
soon declared she was tired of picking them; 
never, surely, have they been seen in such 
profusion as in 1920. 

Spring is passing, but June comes on 
apace. And June, surely, is the month of 
all months for the open-air life. If there 
is a soothing peace about the cold austerity 
of the open road in winter, if there j 
alluring promise in the opening buds of 
spring, it is as nothing to the charm of th 
countryside in June. So the more phlegmatic 
of my readers will kindly forgive the enthv- 
siasms of this Special Number—and join 
the enthusiasts on the road. 


A Fearful Fascination 


I have spoken of walking, cycling and 
motoring. Each has its charms, and they 
are each distinctive. Take motoring. Isnt 
it perfectly lovely to dream about the ideal 
car gliding through the air? Isn’t it gor 
geous to visualize the thin ribbon of road 
winding and turning as you advance to 
meet it? Motoring is delightful, but it has 
its drawbacks. Your car has a fatal in- 
clination to keep to the main roads. Als», 
you do not get enough exercise. 

There is an elusive attraction about the 
pastime that ever leads one on. If the cal 
isn’t running as it should there is the fatal 
fascination of tampering with the works “to 
put it right.” The danger is just that you 
become more absorbed in mechanics than in 
scenery, more interested in climbing the hill 
on high gear than in getting the view at te 
top. Still, the motor is the king of the roa, 
and once you start it is difficult to go bac: 
to the humbler methods of progression. — 

Cycling is good for the health and a }6} 
to life—if the conditions are right. I have 
cycled across the South Downs in two -” 
of soaking rain, I have pedalled along tt 
flats of Romsey Marsh in the face of a head 
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wind that one could almost lean up against ; 
I have “cycled” up and down the steep 
Devonshire hills where “cycling” meant 
walking half the way; in a measure there 
is a thrill in overcoming difficulties—but 
one gets tired of it in time. Cycling is for 
youth, the sunny day—and June. There is 
nothing to beat it—if the conditions are 


right. 
fe 
Back to Tramping 


Pedestrianism seems mighty slow after 
these new-fangled modes of progression, yet 
one returns to it again and again. It is the 
only way of seeing the country properly, 
the one way of imbibing to the full the sweet 
joys of Outdoor Life. Here again you are 
much at the mercy of the weather; you 
should pick and choose your route with care, 
never walking on a main road where a foot- 
path will do. 

Above all, get away from the crowd. It 
is positively amazing how people will per- 
sist in treading on each other’s toes. I have 
driven through Brighton, for instance, and 
seen the people crowding like bees round a 
hive at one particular spot with the minor 
attractions of the pier and a band-stand. I 
have also spent a Bank Holiday within the 
vicinity of Brighton without sccing another 
person for hours at a stretch. Which re- 
minds me that within a few miles of gaudy 
Brighton the nature-lover can come into 
his own supremely: leave the crowd be- 
hind and ascend the Downs. Tramp along 
the top from one end to the other. True, 
the scenery will not compare with West- 
morland, nor the hills with Wales, but on 
the top of these rounded Downs you shall 
breathe such air as only God can make; on 
that soft, springy turf that is free and open 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


to you for mile on mile you can tramp to 
your heart’s content, with a song on your 
lips and praise in your heart. The air of the 
Downs will do for you in one day what a 
week’s doctor’s physic cannot do in a week. 


Se 

Tired Out 

I come back to our day on the road. I 
have told of the moist and misty start, the 
song of the birds at midday, the breaking of 
the clouds. We returned in the late after- 
noon laden up with spring flowers, and 
thoroughly, healthily tired out. The prob- 
lems and perplexities of a weary post-war 
world seemed to have shrunk to more 
normal proportions. We had even forgot- 
ten that paper had gone up five times above 
pre-war rate and threatens our extinction! 
More important—the Infant had forgotten 
her cold in the head! That night we all 
slept the sleep of childhood, and awoke 
fresh for the day’s adventure. 


Still Untaxed 


The cost of living is going up; what the 
locust-plague of profiteers leaves on the 
bush a lynx-eyed Government skins to the 
bark. There is a tax on amusements, an 
increased rate for motors, more rent for the 
landlord, more wages for the bricklayer. 
So far no ingenious Government has suc- 
ceeded in taxing the open sky and God’s 
fresh air. Some day we shall pay even for 
our glimpse of heaven through the clouds; 
until then, get out into the open, breathe the 
pure air of the countryside; you will then 
thank me and THE QUIVER for a somewhat 
hysterical but otherwise reasonable advocacy 
of the charms of Open-Air Life. 
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Confetti Pattern for Camisole 
No. 80, and a 514 steel hook were 
14 inch wide were also employed. 
net. It is adapted for a long V opening 
sleeves, only those cut in Magyar shape, 
into the waist with narrow elastic. 
ist row.—5 
5 ch., 1 de. in the next loop, 3 ch., 1 tr. at 
3 ch., 4 tr. in the next loop, 3 ch de. at 
loop after the last four ia 9 
5 ch., 
4 tr., 3 ch., 1 dc. at end. 
the next block, 5 


Dainty Croche 
y Crochet 
Trimming 
M used for the original of this dainty 
This trimming is intended for an under- 
in front and a rather shorter V at the 
with the edging of crochet to match the 
Begin at the tip of one of the fronts with 
the ring. 
the end. 
the end. 
3ch., 1 tr., 
1 tr. 
6th row.—s5 ch., 1 dc. in the loop before 
5 ch., 1 de. and at the end make 5 ch., 1 tr., 


for the Brid 
ATERIALS.—*“ Peri-Lusta” Crochet, 
trimming. Five yards of ribbon about 
blouse camisole fashioned of figured 
back. The camisole need have no separate 
rest. The little bodice should be 

a ring of 8 ch. 

2nd row.—s ch., de, into the first loop, 
37d row.—s5 ch., 1 tr. in the first loop, 
4th row.—5 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch., 4 tr. in the 
5th row.—s5 ch., 1 tr., 5 

1 ch., 1 de. in the next loop, 

ch., tr. 


> 


No. 2.—Lace and Insertion, Filet 
Designs and Various Trimmings 


By Ellen T. Masters 


7th row.—s ch., 1 tr., 5 ch. and 1 de. six 


times. 
8th row.—5 ch. and 1 dc. four times 


oth row.—5 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch, 


1 de., 5 ch., 1 dc., 3 ch., 4 tr, 3 ch, 
1 de. 

oth row.—s ch., 4 tr., 3 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch, 
1 dce., 3 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch, rt, 


3 ch., 1 tr. at the end. 
11th row.—s ch., 1 tr., 


5 ch., 2 de., 


4 tr, 5 de., § dce., Gh, 
3 ch., 1 de. at the end. 
12th row.—Like the 6th row, but work 


5 ch. and 1 dc. six times. 

13th row.—Like the 7th row, but 5 ch. and 
1 de. eight times. 

14th row.—Like the 8th row, but 5 ch. 
and r de. eight times, then 5 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. 
and 1 tr. 

15th row.—Like the oth row, but with 
three blocks of 4 tr. 

16th row.—Like the 1oth row, but with 
six blocks of tr. 

17th row.—tLike the row, but with 
three blocks of tr. 

Now make the three rows of holes and 
continue the pattern, widening out the in- 
sertion till there are four complete groups 
of confetti and the three following rows of 
loops. 

27th row.—s ch., 4 tr., then continue the 
pattern as usual, finishing with 2 ch., 1 tr. 

28th row.—s ch., * 4 tr., 3 ch, 4 tt, 
3 ch., 1 de., 3 ch.; repeat from * and finish 
with 1 ch., 1 tr. 
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29th row.—5 ch., * 4 tr., 3 ch.,. 
3 ch., 1 de., 3 ch.; repeat from * and at the 
end 3 ch., 1 tr. 

joth, 31st and 32nd rows.—s ch. and 1 dc. 
all along. 

337d row.—Like the 29th row. 

Repeat from the beginning of the 28th 
row till there are twenty-four patterns in 
the strip, counting from the end of the 
shaped portion. Work 3oth and 31st rows. 
Fasten off. 

Make another strip in exactly the same 


Sleeve Trimmings in ‘‘ Confetti’’ Pattern 


way, but cut off the cotton after the 
twentieth row of confetti and the following 
Place the last row 
against the shorter side of the first strip 
and sew the neatly, 
making the pattern fit as accurately as pos- 
sible. When the yoke is folded in half a 
nicely shaped pointed back will be obtained. 


two rows of loops. 


two together 


edges 


Work these rows round the edges. Begin 
at one of the points : 
ist row.—1 tr., 3 ch., 1 tr., 5 ch., 1 tr., 


3ch., 1 tr., all into the ring at 
the tip of the point, then * 
3ch., 1 tr. into the next space 
at the edge of the work; repeat 
from * till the point in the 
middle of the back is reached. 
In the corner hole work 1 tr., 
jch., tr., then continue to the 
angle in the centre of the neck, 
make 3 ch., miss one hole, 
ide. in the centre sp., 3 ch., 
miss one hole and work as 
usual to the beginning. 

and row.—3 dtr., 5 ch., 2 dtr. 
in the five ch. at tip of point, 
3 dtr. in next sp.; re 
peat from * to point, in which 
Work 3 dtr., 5 ch., 3 dtr. In the 
back of neck miss one hole on 
each edge and work no ch. 


The * Confetti ’ 


NEEDLECRAFT 


between the two groups of dtr. These dtr. 
and ch. form the openings for the ribbon. 
37d row.—Like the st row. 

4th row.—2 tr. into every sp. made by 
ch. of preceding row. In the points put 
3 tr., 3 ch., and 3 tr. After working the 
slanting edge of front, work round the long 
neck margin thus: * 1 dc., 7 ch., 1 de. in 
same sp. as last dc., 3 ch., miss one sp.; 
repeat from *. At the back miss three sp. 
Work plain tr. as before down the second 
sloped edge of front and fasten off. 

For a SLEEVELET begin with 15 ch. 

1st row.—Miss six, 1 dc., 5 ch., miss 
three, 1 dc., 3 ch., miss three, 1 dc. 

2nd row.—6 ch., 1 dc., 5 ch., 1 dc., 3 ch., 
1 de. 

3rd row.—Like the 2nd row. 

4th row.—6 ch., 1 dc., 3 ch., 4 tr., 
1 de. 

5th row.—6 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch 
de. 

6th row.—Like the 4th row. 

wth, 8th and oth rows.—Like the 
row, 

Repeat from the beginning of the 4th 
row till there are twenty-two groups of 
confetti. Fasten off and sew the ends neatly 
together. 

For the edges.—Work the rst, 2nd and 
3rd rows as in the large piece of trimming, 
then a row of picots of 7 ch. 

Along the inner edge work as in the 
first and last rows of the trimming. Run 
in the ribbon and finish it off with bows 
on the sleevelets and with ends to tie 
together in any fancied way on the neck 
piece, 


ch:, 


2nd 


Pattern Camisole Top 
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THE QUIVER 
Front Trimming —Heart 
Pattern 

ANY blouses and jumpers are again 
M being fastened at the back, and so 
atford ample scope for an unbroken 
trimming across the front. For summer 
wear the design illustrated gives a pretty 
finish to a white blouse, but if desired it 
can also be utilized upon underwear, such 
as nightdresses and camisoles. 
MATERIALS.—The thread employed for this 
trimming must depend upon the use that 
is to be made of it. Upon batiste, voile, 
and cotton fabrics of any kind, Mercer 
thread, No. 70, is quite suitable. For out- 
side wear and on articles made of delicate 
fabrics, such as crépe de Chine, the finest 
make of Star Sylko gives an exceedingly 
pretty effect. . Made with black artificial 


silk, this pattern forms an exceedingly rich 
ornament for taffetas and similar materials 
intended for better wear. 

The pattern for the five straps down the 
front is begun at the top with a ring of 
12 ch. 

Work 15 dc. into the ring, ¢7m with 1 ch., 


i 


For the Front of a Jumper or Blouse 


then 3 de. and 1 pt. four times. A 
(picot) is made always with 5 ch., 1 
into the first of these ch., 3 de., 13 ch., 1 pt. 
(that is, with the last five ch.), 14 ch., 1 pt., 
3 ch., catch the last of these back into the 
middle one of the three dc. between the last 
two pts. of the ring, 3 dc. on the three ch. 
before the pt. in the large loop, 1 pt., 3 de. 
on the three ch. after the pt. of loop, now 


pt. 


$5. 


14 ch., 1 pt., 4 ch., catch the last loop back 


between the next two pts. of the ring, 4 de, 
on the four ch. before and 3 dc. on the 
three ch. after the pt. of loop, g ch., catch 
to the fourth dc. of the four dc. before the 
last pt., 2 dc., 1 pt., 3 dc. into the smal] 
ring, 14 ch., 1 pt., 4 ch., catch the last ch, 
back between the last two pts. of the ring, 
4 dc. on the four ch. before the pt. in the 
loop, 1 pt., 3 dc. on the three ch, after the 
pt., 11 ch., 1 pt., 8 ch., catch the last to the 
first dc. on the foundation ring. Work 
back on the last ch. loop, 12 dc. before the 
pt., 8 dc. after the pt., 8 dc. in next loop, 
7 dc. in the next and smallest loop, 8 de, 
in each of the next two loops, then 12 de. 
after the pt. of the last loop, 1 ss. in the 
corner of the first ring. Turn with 1 ch, 
and work round the pattern thus: * 4 de, 
1 pt.; repeat from * five times, then work 
dc. without pts. along the rest of the patter, 
Turn with 1 ch., and six times work 4 ss 
and a pt. Make 8 more ss. without pts, 
which should reach the centre of the 

Begin the next pattern with 12 ch., catch 
the last ch. back to the preceding ss. ; and 
repeat with the 15 dc. at the beginning, 

When making further devices, catch the 
first and last of the edge pts. to the corre. 
sponding pts. on the margin of the pre- 
ceding’ design. This serves to keep the 
“hearts” from turning over. Also, when 
working the last device of a strip, continue 
the 4 dc. and pts. all round the last rov 
instead of working the plain dc, Thes 
will make a neat finish, and the half-row 
of ss. and pts. will not be required. 

To unite the devices into a collar-shaped 
piece for the neck along the upper edge, 
take the line of seven hearts first, leave one 
picot free at the beginning, join the next 
two on each side to the side picots of a row 
of five hearts, so that two picots are left 
free at the top of each of these two devices 
Join two picots on the second edge of thes 
patterns to two picots at the margin of the 
end heart of the row of three, so that one 
picot is left free. The method of joining 
can better be understood from the illustra- 
tion than from any printed instructions. 

To work the shaped band for the neck, 
begin on the picot before the ring at the 
commencement of the first heart. 1 ff, 
3 ch., 1 dtr. in the corner before the ring, 
3 ch., 1 dtr. in the corner after the ring, 
3 ch., 1 tr. in the last pt. of heart, 5 ch., 
1 tr. in the first pt. of the next heart, 3 ch. 


to 
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implified 

No longer need you give anxious thought to 
‘\ the problem of furnishing ! 
Smarts have directed all the accumulated ex- 
4 perience of 50 years to make furnishing an easy 
Vin and altogether pleasant transaction. 
\ Thousands of owners of beautiful homes to-day + 
look back with satisfaction on their dealings with 
by Smarts—and the opportunity offered to you is 
+ better than they enjoved. Larger stocks of even 
more beautiful designs are open for your free 
A inspection. You can have any quantity delivered 
at once carriage paid, and arrange terms that 


will not interfere with any other arrangements, 
f or even disturb your capital. 


Write at once for Smarts’ New Booklet, 
which will convince you that Smart's 
System is not only the simplest, but the 
safest, and Smarts’ Furniture a t only 
the best looking. but the longest fasting. 


110, 111,112,113 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 
“LONDON, W.1 
st lo Warren Street Tube Station, a few minutes 
Strom Hampstead and Euston Roads. 
BRANCHES AT 


SOUTEWARK, §.E.1,— SOUTHEND.ON-SEA, 
31 London Ro ad, 195-197 Broadway, and 
Elepl nt and Castle. Queen's Road. 
STRATFORD, E.15, NORTHAMPTON, — -- 
e 6-198 The Grove. Abington Street. 
fROYDIN.—s0, 32 and LEICESTER,—:8 High 
4 George Street, Street. 

MERRY, E.8, — 321 DERBY—Victoria Build 
Te Street, ings, London Road 
VINGLEDON, 8. W.19— BIRMINGHAM.—.; 

Merton R ad, Broad High Street, Bull Ring, 
way. and 60 and 61 Broad St. 
WOOLWICH, $.E.18- BRISTOL. —48 Castle 
owis Street. Street, and Tower Hill. 
HOLLOWAY, SHEFFIELD. — 101-1 
“51 Seven Sisters Rd. The Moor. 
"RISWICK, W.4, - COVENTRY. — ¢-10 
NOAC Burges. 
MANCHESTER, — The WOLVERHAMPTON, — 


tine, Victoria St. 35 Dudley Street. 


FURNISHING 
. SMART BROSLES 4 
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1 tr, in the next pt., 3 ch., 1 dtr. in the 
corner before the ring, 3 ch., 1 dtr. in the 
next corner, 1 tr. in the next pt., 3 ch., 
1 tr, in the last pt. of heart, 5 ch., 1 tr. in 
the first pt. of the next heart, 3 ch., 1 dtr. 
in the corner before the ring, 3 ch., 1 dtr. 
in the next corner, 3 ch., 1 tr. in the next 
pt., 5 ch., 1 tr. in the first pt. of the next 
heart, 3 ch., 1 tr. in the next pt., 3 ch., 
1 dtr. in the corner before the ring, 
3ch., 1 dtr. in the corner after the 
ring, 3 ch., 1 tr. in the next pt., 3 ch., 
itr, in the next pt., 5 ch. 1 tr. in the 
next pt., 3 ch., 1 dtr. in the corner 
before the ring, 3 ch., 1 dtr. in the 
next corner, 3 ch., 1 tr. in the next 
picot. 

2nd row.—Make 5 dc. into every 
loop of three ch. and 7 de. 
loop of seven ch, 


into every 
Above every tr. and 
dtr. work 1 pt. of 5 ch., as in the main 
part of the pattern. 


Picot Lace and Insertion 


HESE are dainty little patterns 
for fine cotton, such as Coats’s 
Mercer, No. 70, or Ardern’s ordi- 
nary crochet cotton, No. 36. If made 
with either of these the worker will 
have charming trimmings for crépe 
de Chine camisoles or nightdresses. 
Should finer threads still be available, 
really elegant little handkerchiefs may be 
arranged. 
Make 27 ch. 
ist row.—Miss twelve, 15 tr. 
wd row.—17 ch., 1 pt. in the third ch. 
in this pattern 1 pt. is made thus through- 
out—1 tr., 5 ch., 1 de. on preceding tr., 
1 tr. in same place as last tr.), 5 ch., miss 
three tr., 9 tr., 5 ch., miss two ch. after the 
fifteen tr. of last row, 1 pt. 
3rd row.—Turn with 12 ch., 1 pt. in the 
third ch. after the first pt. of last row, 
jch, 1 dtr. in the fifth tr. of last row, 
sch. 1 pt. on the third ch. before the pt. 
of last row, 5 ch., 1 pt. on the third ch. 
after the pt. of last row. 
4th row.—10 ch., 1 pt. on the third ch. 
between the pts. of last raw, 5 ch., 4 t. 
before the dtr., 1 tr. on dtr. and 4 tr. after 


the dtr., 5 ch., 1 pt. in the third ch. after 
the pt, 

sth 10W.—12 ch., 3 tr. in the loop before 
the tr., 9 tr. on nine tr., 3 tf. On loop after 
tr. (15 tr. in all). 


6th row.—Like the 2nd row. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


7th row.—Like the 3rd row. 

8th row.—Like the 4th row. 

oth row.—12 ch., 15 tr. (3 tr. in ch. before 
tr., 9 tr. on the nine tr. and 3 tr. in the ch. 
after treble). Repeat now from the begin- 
ning of the 2nd row. 

Along the straight edge make the follow- 
ing two rows. 


Picot Lace and Insertion 


1st vow.—2 dc. in the first edge loop, 
* 5 ch., 2 dc. in the next loop; repeat from 


* all along. 


2nd row.—7 dc. into every loop of ch. 

At the pointed edge work as follows: 
* 3 dc. into the first loop, 1 pt. (5 ch., 1 de., 
in the first of these ch.), 5 dc. into the same 
loop, 2 dc. in the next loop, 5 ch. catch the 
last ch. back to the third dc. after the pt. 
of the last loop. In the small loop thus 
made work 3 dc., 1 pt., 3 dce., then 1 dc. into 
the half-finished loop of ch., 1 pt., 3 dc., 
2 ch.; repeat from * all along. 

For the INSERTION.—Make a foundation 
of 27 ch. 

ist row.—Miss twelve ch., 15 tr. 

2nd row.—i4 ch., 1 pt. on the third of 
these ch., 5 ch., miss three tr., 9 tr., 5 ch., 
miss two ch, 1 pt. 

3rd row.—i4 ch., 1 pt. on the third ch. 
before the tr. of the last row, 5 ch., 1 dtr. 
on the fifth tr. of the last row, 5 ch., 1 pt. 
on the third ch. after the tr. 

4th row.—i2 ch., 1 pt. on the third of 
these ch., 5 ch., 4 tr. before the dtr., 1 tr. 
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on the dtr., and 4 tr. after the dtr., 5 ch., 
1 pt. on the third ch. after the pt. 

5th row.—i2 ch., 3 tr. in the ch. before 
tr., 9 tr. on tr. and 3 tr. in the next ch. 

Repeat from the 2nd row for the length 
needed. 

For the straight edge work * 2 dc. into 
the large edge loop, 5 ch.; repeat from * 
all along. For the next row put 7 dc. into 


A Crochet Yoke for Nightdress 


every loop of ch. Work this row also along 
the second edge. 


Yoke for Nightdress 


ATERIALS.—Coats’s Crochet Cot- 

ton, No. 20, for a useful and _ prac- 

tical trimming, but a finer make, 
such as No. 30, or Mercer thread No. 70, 
for a superior quality of material, such as 
lawn nainsook, cambric, or dimgerie silk. A 
No. 4 hook is required for the coarser 
thread, and No. 5 or 5! for the finer 
numbers. 

This yoke is made in three pieces joined 
on the shoulders and then bordered with a 
slight pattern of lace, through which nar- 
row ribbon should be run. It forms a pretty 
open V in front. 

Begin with the lower edge of the back 
with 239 ch., or as many as will make a 
length of twelve inches. 

1st row.—Miss five (for one dtr.), 1 dtr., 
* miss three ch., 1 dtr., 5 ch. and i: dtr. 
into the next ch., miss three ch., 1 dtr.; 
repeat from * and work 2 dtr. at the end. 
There should be twenty-cight patterns in all 
if the coarser cotton is employed, as in the 
model. 


2nd row.—7 ch., 1 dtr., * 3 ch., 1 de, in 
the loop of five ch., 3 ch., 1 dtr. in the 
middle dtr. of the next three: repeat from # 
and work 2 dtr. at the end. 

3rd row.—4 ch., 1 dtr. on next dtr,, # 
1 dtr., 5 ch. and 1 dtr. on the dc., 1 dtr, on 
the next dtr.; repeat from * and work 2 dtr. 
at the end. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows alternately 
till nine patterns can be counted. 
Each pattern is made up of two 
rows. 

19th row.—Work as in the 3d 
row till fourteen patterns have 
been made. Turn and work back 
as in the 2nd row. 

21st row.—As in the 3rd tov, 
but leave one pattern again un 
worked at the end. 

22md row.—Work back in the 
usual way. 

Continue to decrease by work- 
ing one pattern fewer in each rov 
till there remain only four pat- 
terns in the row. Fasten off, 

Join on the cotton at the shoul- 
der end of the plain strip 
was left unfinished when the 1oth 
row worked. Make the 
second half of the back exactly like the 
first, taking care to get the shaping of the 
rows at the neck end. 

For the lower edge of front make about 
120 ch., or a suitable number for sixteen 
patterns or seven inches. 


Wh 


Let. 


The Sleeve Trimming to match Yoke 


ist and rows.—Make the sixteen 
squares as at the beginning of the back. 

37d row.—Turn after the fifteenth square. 

4th row.—As in the main part of yoke. 

sth row.—Turn after the fourteenth 
square, 

So continue, reducing the number of 
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squares by one in every 
pair of rows till there 
are only three patterns 
in the row. Fasten off. 

Make a second front 
in exactly. the same 
way, and sew the two 
ends neatly to the cor- 


responding place in 
the back part of the 
voke. The work is 
then ready for the edg- 
ing. 

Begin in the tip of 
one of the points. 


Work 7tr.in the point, 


NEEDLECRAFT 


three ch., 5 ch. (for one 
3 ch. and 3 tr. into the 
loop of nine ch., 3 ch., 
miss one loop, 1 dtr., 
3 ch., miss one loop 
and repeat from * all 
round, finish with 1 ss, 
into the top of the first 
five ch. 

3rd round.—1 dc. in 
the loop after the dtr., 
5 em. 1 dc. in the loop 
between the grps. of tr., 
ab be 5 ch., 1 dc. in the same 
place, 5 ch., 1 de. in 


and 3 tr. in each of the spaces 
between dtr. in the front edge. 
In the corner put 4 tr., 3 ch. 
and 4tr., then 3 tr. each of 
the edge dtr. over the shoulder, 
work the corner as betore, then 
along the margin of the second 
front. 

Round the NECK work thus: 

ist row.—3 tr., 3 ch., 3 tr. in 
the projecting loop of ch., * 3 ch., 1 dtr. in 
the place where 2 dtr. meet, 3 tr., 3 ch. and 
3 tr. in the next projecting loop of ch.; 
repeat from * all along. 

and row.—1 dc. in the first loop between 
tr, 5 ch., 1 dc. in the same place, 3 ch., 
1 de, 5 ch. and 1 dc. in the loop before a 
dtr, 3 ch., 1 de., 5 ch., 1 de. in the loop 
after the dtr., 3 ch.; from the be- 
ginning of the row 

For the SLEEVE make a ch. foundation 
long enough to serve for thirty-two of the 
pattern squares, or fourteen inches. This is 
to trim a short sleeve; a long sleeve needs 
asmaller cuff to fit round the wrist. It is 
as well to join the foundation into a circle 
after having worked the first row of squares. 

Commence the first row of every square 
with 5 ch. (to serve as one dtr.), then make 
1 dtr, 5 ch. and 1 dtr. exactly as in the 
yoke. Finish the the 
five ch. 

Tn the second row of the square begin 
with § ch. (for one dtr.), 3 ch. more, and 
1 de. into the loop of five ch., 3 ch., 1 dtr., 
and so on as before all round. 

For the IST LACE * 
3 ch., 1 dc. into next loop, 3 ch., 1 de. 
in the next loop, 3 ch., 1 
IM same loop as the last dc.; repeat from * 
all round. 

and round.—Ss. into the second loop of 


over 


repeat 


row with 1 ss. in 


ROUND OF 


PIT ITI PTY 
a 


Five Filet 
Designs 


loop after the grp. and before the 
dtr., 5 ch.; repeat from the begin- 
ning of the row. 

This completes the lace. If 
ribbon is required it should be 
run through the 2nd round, pass- 
ing over the dtr., and under the 
loops in which the grps of tr. are 
worked. 

For the top, or heading of the 
sleeve, work treble all round, putting three 
stitches into every sp. between the tr. and 
ch. of the beginning of the sleeve. 


Five Filet Designs 


HESE designs can be utilized in many 
ways, according to whether they are 
extremely fine or made with cotton of 
medium thickness. For the corners of 
handkerchiefs no thread coarser than No. 
80 should be used, No. 30 is a good medium 
size for insets to be let into underclothing, 
and No. 24 for towels, nightdress cases and 
other household articles. 
THE TRUE LOVERS’ KNOT. 
Make 57 ch. 
1st row.—Miss eight, 1 tr 
miss two, 1 tr. 


., then 2 ch., 
(The stitches in italics make 
a single filet sp.; it should be noted that 
when the number of the tr. making a block 
is given later this number not 
include the tr. of the preceding sp.) Now 
make fifteen more spaces (17 sp. in all). 

2nd row.—Always turn with 5 ch., 1 tr. 
on tr. (this will be described in future as 
a space), 17 sp. in all. 


on, does 


37d row.—4 sp., 3 tY., 7 Sp., 3 tr., 4 sp. 
4th row.—3 sp., 6 tr., 7 sp., 6 tr., 3 sp. 
5th row.—3 sp., 3 tr., 9 sp., 3 tr., 3 sp. 
6th row.—3 sp., 9 tr., 5 sp., 9 tr., 3 sp. 
7th row.—4 sp., 9 tt., 3 Sp., 9 tr., 4 sp. 
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8th row.—6 sp., 6 tr., 1 sp., 6 tr., 6 sp. 
oth row.—7 sp., 9 t¥., 7 sp. 

10th row.—3 sp., 15 tr., 1 sp., 15 tr., 3 sp. 
11th row.—2 sp., 9 tr., 2 sp., 3 tI., I sp., 

12th row.—2 sp., 3 tr., 4 Sp., 3 tr., 1 sp., 
tr., 4 Sp., 3 2 Sp. 

13th row.—2 sp., 6 tr., 3 sp., 3 tr., 1 Sp., 
3 sp.,-6 tr., 2 sp. 

14th row.—3 sp., 15 tr., 1 sp., 15 tr., 3 sp. 
15th row.—4 sp., 9 tr., 3 Sp., 9 4 Sp. 
16th row.—17 sp. 

17th row.—17 sp. 

Now work tr. round the edges of the little 
square. In the corners_make 4 tr., 3 ch., 
4 tr. In the side sp. work 2 tr. and 3 tr. 
alternately. 

THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 

Begin, as in the preceding design, with 
two rows and 17 sp. in each. 

37d row.—4 sp., 9 3 sp., 9 tr., 4 Sp. 

4th row.—3 sp., 15 tr., 1 sp., 15 tr., 
3 sp. 
5th row.—2 sp., 6 tr., 3 sp., 3 tr., 1 sp., 
6 2 Sp. 
6th row.—2 sp., 3 4 sp., 3 tr., 1 sp., 
tr., 4 sp., 3 tr., 2 sp. 
7th row.—2 sp., 9 2 sp., 3 tr., 1 sp., 
3%, 2 sp., 9 tr., 2 sp. 

Sth row.—3 sp., 15 tr., 1 sp., 15 tr., 3 sp. 

oth row.—8 sp., 3 tr., 8 sp. 

10th row.—Like the 8th row. 

11th row.—Like the 7th row. 

Continue to work backwards till the de- 
sign is completed. Make the two rows of 
spaces and carry the treble border round the 
edges as above described. 

For the HORSESHOE.—Remember that the 
traditional way of using a horseshoe device 
is with the horns uppermost. To turn them 


downwards is incorrect, though it is often 
done. 


w 


w 


After the two rows of spaces : 

3rd row.—5 sp., 21 5 sp. 

4th row.—4 sp., 27 tr., 4 sp. 

5th row.—3 sp., 9 tr., § sp., 9 tr., 3 sp. 
6th row.—2 sp., 9 t., 7 sp., 9 tr., 2 sp. 
7th row.—2 sp., © tr., 9 sp., 6 tr., 2 sp. 


Work the 7th row four times more, 
12th row.—3 sp., © tr., 7 sp., 6 tr., 3 sp. 
13th row.—Like the 12th row. 

14th row.—4 sp., © tr., 5 sp., 6 tr., 4 sp, 

15th row.—Like the 14th row. 

Now work two rows of holes and border 
the square with tr. as before. 

For the SWASTIKA, perhaps the mos 
ancient symbol of good luck that exists; 
Work the two rows of holes as usual, 

3rd row.—z2 sp., 21 tr., 4 sp., 6 tr., 2 

4th row.—2 sp., 6 tr., 4 sp., 21 tr., 2 

sth row.—7 sp., 6 tr., 4 sp., 6 tr., 2 sp. 

6th row.—z2 sp., 6 tr., 4 sp., 6 tr, 7 

7th row.—Like the 5th row. 

8th row.—2 sp., 24 7 Sp. 

oth row.—z2 sp., 39 2 sp. 

10th row.—7 sp., 24 tt., 2 sp. 

11th row.—2 sp., 6 tr., 4 sp., 6 tr., 

12th row.—7 sp., 6 tr., 4 sp., 6 tr., 
13th row.—Like the 11th row. 

14th row.—2 sp., 21 tr., 4 sp., 6 tr, 
15th row.—2 sp., 6 tr., 4 Sp., 21 tr, 

For the letter L work as follows: 

Two rows of holes. 

3rd row.—4 Sp., 15 1 sp., 12 3 sp. 

4th row.—2 sp., 3 tr., 3 sp., 12 tr., 3 sp, 
3 tr., 3 Sp. 

sth row.—2 sp., 6 tr., § sp., 15 tr., 3 sp. 

6th row.—7 sp., 3 tr., © sp., 3 tr., 2 sp. 

7th row.—g sp., 3 tY., 7 Sp. 

8th row.—6 sp., 3 10 sp. 

oth row.—s sp., 9 tr., 2 sp., 6 tr., 5 sp. 

10th row.—4 sp., 6 tr., 2 

11th row.—3 sp., 9 2 sp., 3 2 Sp, 
6 tr., 4 sp. 

12th row.—4 sp., 6 tr., 2 sp., 3 tt, 3 Spy 
6 tr., 3 sp. 

13th row.—3 sp., 6 tr., 2 sp., 3 tl, 2 Sp, 
g tr., 4 sp. 

14th row.—5 sp., 9 tr., 4 sp-, 3 tl, 4 

15th row.—5 sp., 15 tr., 7 sp. 

Work the two holes and the border of tt. 
round the square. It is not possible to give 
the whole alphabet here, but the bride-clect 
should find little trouble in designing any 
other desired letter to suit herself if she 
takes this one as a model. 
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| 
FEEDING, CLOTHING, | 
sp. SHELTERING, and TRAINING EX-SERVICE MEN 
4.588 of | are being specially d for by 
care 
». | | THE NATION’S CHILDREN || | 
has resulted in a HEAVY OVERDRAFT | THE CHURCH ARMY 
order on the General Fund of 
the P by means of HOSTELS for those attend- 
if S S | ing Hospital and those seeking work 
eal Wai $s & trays ociety | and learning trades; EMPLOYMENT 
ts ; Please send a donation to Secretary, | BUREAU for men out of work; TRAIN- 
l Rev. W. FowzLt Swann, M.A., ING FARM in Essex and MARKET GAR- 
Sp. Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E.11. DEN at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, 
Sp. Chagues, crossed and payable to Waifs & Sivays.” for training men to work on the land. 
5 Friends of the DISABLED and SHELL- 
sp. SHOCKED for helping men who have 
R AN D AU <R & C L lost their health in the country’s cause. 
0, The MOTHERLESS CHILDREN of ex-. 
GIRCULAR-POINTED PENS Service men are taken in full charge. 
| 
sp. THE EVANGELISTIC AND 
SEVEN PRIZE SOCIAL WORK 
MEDALS. Attention is 
2 sp. — also drawn to the is also in active operation. 
7 NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefull vived by the Hon. Chief 
PENS. Sample Box of Seoretary, PREBENDARY. CARLILE, D.D, CHURCH ARMY 
2 ARTERS, Br ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
3 §. either 9d. eto., be crossed a/e Church Army,” 
3 Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
sp WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET. LONDON 
3 Sp. 
2 sp. | 
. 
Linen will 
Sp. | : 
‘9 THE PERFECT NEST FOR BABY | | cost more 
2 Sp. LICHT — COSY — HYCIENIC— PORTABLE | fin future, owing to the price of materials and pro- 
—WASHABLE—FOLDS UP SMALL— : duction advancing at a rapid rate. Buy Real Irish 
EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM : Linen goods now. As manufacturers we can offer 
3 Sp, ‘eld | ff: you our famous Irish Linen products at “ direct" 
A sure shield from : prices. Remember, linen will wear infinitely better 
; draughts and glaring light, : and longer than cotton. Write to-day for a copy of 
2 Sp. No. o Plain Wood 32/6 | : our illustrated Linen List No. 36C. It will be sent 
No. 1 Stained Wood 34/6 : post free, together with samples of linen you require. 
No. 2 White Enamel 37/6 } > ro 
4 Sp. Postage paid, ROBINSON & CLEAV ER, Ltd. 
Draperies extra. | BELF AST. 
give 
»-elect ANew Special Design, with 
g any Curved Legs, Brass Centre Rod, DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
if she Mercerised Fringe, etc. Wig 
So, 8 Ylain Wood 75/- 
So, 3 White Enamel 79/- 
Carriage paid. = 
Canopy drapery extra 


Write for 40-page 
Illustrated Catalogue 
of Cots, Playgrounds 
Cribs, Layeites, &c. 


All Cots sent 
on seven 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


days’ approval. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


TREASURE COT CO., 17. In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


(Dept, M2), 124 Victoria St., London, S.W.1.| | much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin‘s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother’s milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 

Send for Free Sample and valuable booklet 
on ** How to Feed the Baby" to— 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 


SPORTS COATS 


Smart in style, perfect in fit, 
moderate in price, in all wool, 
cashmere, silk, artificial silk and 
mercerised cotton. 

The illustration shows the “ Joyce " 
Sports Coat and the ‘ Helen” 
Jumper, two of the many styles. 
They are the production of the 
manufacturers of the *‘ Oak Tree” t | 
Underwear and Hosiery — with the 
super-wearing qualities—for men, 
women and children. 


Garment 
replaced 
if unsatisfactory. 


Lilustration: of other 
sipes and the name 
neares! supp.ter, 
may be obtained from 
ept. 20, 
THE 
JAK TREF. 

HOSIERY CO. 
LTD. 


25 Dele St., Manchester. 


BEFORE YOU PAY 


Sway several guineas for a MEMORY and MENTAL TRAINING 
System, please allow us to send you Free Particulars of “THE 8T. 
ttre? CuURSE.” Our interesting 15-paye Booklet of testimonia's 
will be sent post free in a pliin, sealed envelope. “The St Settef 
Course” highly recommended and costs only Pioman's Fournal 
says “No be ter course of scientific mental training could be de. 
sired than this series of lessons, which are admirably 
adapted fo s if mastery ~ 
5 /- May We Send YOU That Pree Bookle:P 
The 87 SETTEF INSTITUTE (Dept Q), PERTH, Scotland. 


LION LEADS IN_ CURING, 


IT IS NATURES REMEDY. 


BURGESS 
LION 
OINTMEN 


Cures without lancing or cutting, bringing aides 
to the surface and healing trom 1 


THE 


Of Chemists, 1/3, etc., per box. 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.ci 


STUFF! THE HAIR 
DID | 13. Postage 
\T 54 


extra 


Cy ASK YOUR \ 
DR. WILSON’S HAIR RESTORER 


or writs to PARTON, SON & CO., Ltp, BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM. Wy 


F “DONT care.” 


don't care if Maud won't 
believe it! There’s my hair to 

show what it has done and there \) 

are the empty bottles of Dr. Wilson’s 


usedit. IT’S JEALOUSY—that’s all it is/ Just because 
the stuff she’s been using isn’t as good as Dr. Wilson's, 
and won't work the oracle She pays ¥ 

three times as much for what isn’t ha/f as good. Let / 
her do it—! don’t care!” 


Restorer—and you know what my hair was like before | " 
4 


as Wilson's does. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS R-H-LOCK 
(BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF) 


S.S. Lancashire, 
IN THE REp SEA. 

Y DEAR HELPERS,—It is always 
M thrilling to wake up one morning 

and find oneselfin Marseilles harbour, 
with a blue sky and bright sunshine, and the 
church of Notre Dame de la Garde brooding 
over the town. Looking out from the ship 
lam reminded of Stevenson’s— 
“The world is so full of a number of things.” 
Around us stretch docks and wharves, and 
all the things the world produces seem to 
be stacked up there. Some cargoes appear 
to have been there from time immemorial, 
others are being removed gradually and 
painstakingly by supercilious cranes, man- 
ipulated by excited gangs of Frenchmen or 
lascars. Sacks of potatoes, logs, copra, rice, 
tea, coffee, sugar, oil, coal, oranges—lI like 
to watch them disappearing into the holds 
that are to carry them towards all the 
homes and hearths for which they are 
destined. But there is not much time for 
musing, for parties are made up to go ashore, 
aid it is the early birds who catch the 
dilapidated fiacres in which one can roll 
into Marseilles. For the town is a long 
way from the Bibby dock and the trams are 
% crowded that passengers appear to be 
hanging on in bunches outside. We secured 
avehicle and were rattled along at a 
steater pace than one would have expected 
rom the horse that drew it. Marseilles was 
always cosmopolitan, but since the war 
this characteristic is greatly accentuated. 
It gives one a thrill of home to sce “‘ Military 
Police” written over a building and five 
‘talwart khaki-clad Tommies at the door, 
one of them hob-nobbing with a gendarme 
in his pale blue cloak and ké ‘pi that give 
him an Operatic air. Farther along at 
the gate of some barracks stands a pictur- 
“que crowd of Senegalese in their blue 
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uniform and red fez, buying oranges from 
the ‘‘ Marseillaises.” And farther still we 
pass a group of Indian soldiers strolling 
along. On a railway siding stand a grim 
reminder of the war, German railway trucks 
with K6ln, Miinchen and other familiar 
names inscribed upon them. They could 
tell a story, if trucks could speak. 


The Joys of Foreign Shopping 


After a very !ong drive we arrived in the 
familiar noisy streets of Marseilles and dis- 
embarked in the main artery, the Rue 
Cannebiére. There we began to potter about 
the shops and to buy all the odds and ends 
that one found one had forgotten to bring 
on board. It is always amusing to shop 
in a foreign town, but the flower-market 
is the most attractive spot. After the 
scarcity and high prices of flowers in Eng- 
land, it is small wonder that we carried 
back armfuls of roses, mimosa, carnations 
and violets—all to be obtained at moderate 
prices. 

The shades of night were falling before 
we found another cab and started back to 
the ship. One of the party, who had a 
habit of buying things in quantities, had 
acquired three new hats, three dozen pairs of 
gloves (at 3 fr. 45 cents.—a remarkable 
bargain, for we had been given 
for 21s.), two skipping-ropes, four packs of 
cards, quantities of books and a large box 
of marrons glacés. A drive at night to the 
boat is not an experience to be repeated. 
The mud of Marseilles was indescribable, 
the cab skidded continually on the tram 
lines; carts drawn by three horses driven 
abreast, and showing no lights, loomed out 
of the darkness and escaped us by a hair- 
breadth. Both the cabman and ourselves 
had the greatest difficulty in finding the 
Bibby wharf, and when we eventually dis- 
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embarked in a sea of mud with the ship 
looming ahead of us I ventured to praise 
the horse that had brought us there in safety. 

“* C’est un brave cheval,” said the cabman, 
a very cheerful, pleasant person. 

We took leave of him and the “ brave’”’ 
horse, and plunged into the dark way that 
fed to the ship. Before we had traversed 
the few hundred yards that lay between 
ourselves and the Lancashive, a most un- 
pleasant-looking man seized me by the 
arm and demanded money. We were only 
three ladies in our party—and the moment 
was not a pleasant one. However I pulled 
my arm away and we ran for the ship. It 
was a very agreeable moment when we set 
foot on the gangway. 

It is very inadvisable for ladies to be out 
alone after dark in the docks of Marseilles. 


The Gateway of the East 


The fickle Mediterranean gave us some 
wonderful sunny days, when we basked in 
deck-chairs and thought that summer had 
comein. And then up sprang the wind and 
we reassumed our thick coats and rugs and 
wondered why we had come so far afield to 
find such cold weather. 

But by the time Stromboli rose out of the 
sea we were once again in sunshine, and the 
wonderful peak never looked more imposing. 
The smoke curled lazily from the crater, a 
drift of clouds lay across the lower green 
slope and the little white houses clustered 
at the foot seemed the embodiment of peace- 
ful homes. Doubtless after many years 
the inhabitants forget to realise that they 
are living ‘‘ on the edge of a volcano.” 

Reggio and Messina were a dream of 
beauty, and it seemed impossible to realise 
that they were nearly wiped out a few years 
ago. 
When Etna had vanished in a golden 
haze of sunset glory, we began to speculate 
on our arrival at Port Said and to anticipate 
the well-known diversions of that dusty 
spot. 

When at last the ship dropped anchor off 
Port Said we were all asleep, but the bustle 
of arrival soon awoke us. There was the 


pleasant feeling that comes to one in an 
oil-run ship like the Lancashire that there 
will be none of the pandemonium of coaling 
or the dust and dirt that accompany it. 
We took our time to go ashore, and there 
tncaunteied the first sign left by the war— 


the examination of our passports. It was 
not a lengthy proceeding and we soon found 
ourselves once again in the familiar town, 
which always reminds me of Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. All the buildings are so gim- 
crack, so tawdry, so pasteboard. But it 
is amazing to see how our troops have 
cleaned up the place. It has lost a great 
part of the dinginess which hung over it 
and the streets have an air of having been 
spring-cleaned. 

Evidence of those who have cleaned up 
Port Said morally too, as far as in them lies, 
came riding down the street—two British 
Military Police on splendid mounts. 

“How perfect they look!” cried an 
enthusiastic fellow-passenger, as the bronzed 
smiling Tommies rode by. She made an 
excuse to ask the way and fondled the 
horse’s nose while she talked to the rider, 

The men certainly stood out finely among 
the sordid, hybrid population of Port Said 
that clustered round—touts and_ beggars 
old and young, trying to foist on us Turkish 
delight, beads, ostrich feathers and a 
hundred and one other souvenirs. 

We resisted their blandishments and made 
our choice in a shop warranted to have 
“‘ fixed prices.” The itinerant seller is 
usually prepared to accept one-fifth of 
what he originally asks, and bargaining is 
fatiguing. Laden with odds and ends of 
all kinds—enough Turkish Delight to make 
us very ill—we re-embarked on the sunlit 
water of the harbour and returned to the 
boat with the usual accompaniment o 
shrieks and yells of the boatmen, Their one 
aim and object seems to be to cause a dis 
aster by upsetting their passengers or by 
ramming someone on the head with ther 
oars. 

To our regret we went through the Canal 
at night, but even so we could distinguish 
the railway to Jerusalem, and the long lines 
of the camp at El Kantara lit up by twink- 
ling lights, and could realise how the lonely 
desert had here been transformed into 4 
populous spot. Here the Turks came down 
to the edge of the Canal during the war—here 
they were driven back. From the open 
tents, Tommies were silhouetted 
against the light, came cries of: 

“Who are you?” ‘Where are you 
going ?”’ 

Lancashive ... 
And as we glided onwards through the dark- 
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ness came Good-by-ee ”’ 
from many a home shire. 

Then the desert stretching limitless—and 
silence. 


The Blue Triangle Home _ Service 


Corps to the Rescue 


‘in many an accent 


My sister tells me of a most interesting 
visit she paid to the Residential Club of 
the Blue Triangle Home Service Corps at 
8; Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W.8, 
and sends me a leaflet from which I cannot 
do better than quote its objects: ‘‘ Shortage 
of domestic help is admittedly a present-day 
problem. To aid in its solution the Y.W.C.A. 
has opened a hostel at the above address, 
able to accommodate about forty workers, 
who, after testing and training, become 
members of the above Corps, and go to work 
by the hour in houses and flats of the 
neighbourhood.” ‘‘Lucky neighbourhood !” 
oe is tempted to sigh enviously when 
one learns of the thoroughness with 
which the interests of employers and em- 
ployed are studied by the Matrons and the 
Superintendent, and of the atmosphere 
ofsuccess and satisfaction which is refreshing 
indeed in contrast with the distrust and 
discontent with which we are only too 
familiar by now. 

A bright girl in a charming blue overall 
aid blue cap—the admirable uniform worn 
wy all the members of the Corps—answers 
ttedoor. The hostel is a veritable sun-trap, 
ud radiates cheerfulness. When one enters 
tt Club Room—a fine double room with 
omfortable chairs, a piano and a library, 
ud (inestimable joy) steps leading to a de- 
ightful garden where tennis can be played— 

ie Can sympathise with the girl who elects 
‘0 spend her evenings there in mufti and 
a cheery company (visitors of both sexes 
até welcomed on Wednesday, Saturday and 
sunday), out of earshot of the summoning 
vel. Not that the Y.W.C.A. discourages 
the girls from “‘ living in.” On the contrary, 
they are encouraged to accept good resident 
‘tuations, and in the nine months that 
tte hostel has been open nine girls have gone 
to live in the houses of their employers. 

The airy bedrooms are divided into 
cubicles, As a general rule the girls come 
tack to the Club for all meals, and a great 
tnbute is paid by one of them—a cook, too, 
with Presumably a critical palate !—who 
mefers half-an-hour’s travel back to dinner 
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at 2 o’clock, when her morning’s work ends, 
to accepting hospitality elsewhere. 

Workers are paid a weekly wage of 30s. 
for a week of 48 hours exclusive of meal 
times, and pay the hostel £1 a week, which 
covers cost of board, lodging, laundry, use 
of uniform, insurance, guarantee against 
unemployment and Club privileges. In 
addition to this they receive rod. an hour 
for any overtime worked—and they all 
do work overtime, and prove that domestic 
service can be made not only a pleasant but 
also a paying occupation. Employers pay 
rod. an hour and a small registration fee. 
The girls usually leave the Club at 7.30 a.m., 
and in spite of many S O S calls from other 
neighbourhoods, their services are more than 
appreciated and absorbed by Hampstead, 
and thus time and money are saved. But one 
thankful employer is reported to have said, 
“There ought to be a Home Service Corps 
Club at the corner of every street,” and I 
am sure many would endorse her opinion. 
There could be no surer way of smoothing 
one at least of the troubled labour paths 
than by erecting along it many of these 
inspiring hostels. It is very interesting 
to learn that’ practically all the members 
of the Corps are ‘‘ demobbed’’ Waacs, 
Wrens and other war workers, though the 
majority were in domestic service before 
the war and are justifying themselves by 
joyfully returning to it under these attrac- 
tive conditions. Their continuance in uni- 
form, their corporate life are perpetuating 
that esprit de corps and smartness which 
characterised their work in wartime and 
earned them deserved praise. The blue 
triangle on the uniform cap with the initials 
“HLS.C.” is only earned after a month’s 
‘‘ character and efficiency test,” which each 
worker must pass before she is sent to an 
employer. If this pioneer movement spreads, 
and through its agency character and 
efficiency become universally the practical 
ideals of domestic service, with independence 
and fair conditions in the other scale, the 
Y.W.C.A. will have completed the begin- 
nings of a really great work. 

Owing to pressure on space, I have 
had to hold over until _. next month 
acknowledgments and other matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOooLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


School Story and Photographic Competitions— Results of the 
March Competitions 


S readers may remember, June 23rd 
is the last day on which entries in 


connexion with our special school 
story competition can be received. For the 
sake of new readers, or others who may 
have missed my previous announcement, I 
will again give the particulars of this com- 
petition. ‘The story may be of a day school 
or boarding-school, girls’ or boys’, and the 
length should not exceed words. 
Two prizes are to be awarded, viz., Two 
Guineas for the seniors (readers over 15) 
and One Guinea for the juniors (18 and 
under). The story must be certified as being 
the competitor’s own original work. 


2,000 


A Photographic Competition 


It’s some time now since we had a photo- 
graphic competition in these pages, and 
readers interested in the camera may wel- 
come its announcement this month. 

I think that, as we have reached the sun- 
niest time of the year, we might well re- 
strict the subject to an outdoor view. The 
actual taking of the photograph must, of 
course, be the sole unaided work of the 
competitor, and if, in addition, she (or he) 
prints and develops the picture, this fact 
should be stated on the back of the photo- 
graph, as it will count favourably in judg- 
ing the results. The prize awarded in the 
senior division (over 18) will be Ten Shil- 
lings, and in the junior division (18 and 
under) Five Shillings. If the prize-winning 
entries are of sufficient merit I will 
endeavour to include reproductions of them 
in these pages. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope /arge enough 
to contain tt, Brown paper and string, wrappers, 
and stamps unaccompanied by envelope are insutfii- 
cient, 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
June 23, 1920. They should be addressed “ Com- 

petition Editor,” Tur Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 

udgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Results of the March Competitions 


Literary 
THe CHURCH AS A VEHICLE OF SOCIAL 
LIFE 


The essays upon the above subject pto- 
vided quite interesting reading, and here 
and there some remarkably good points, 
both in favour and otherwise, were intro- 
duced into the writings. The results, of 
course, have been judged quite impartially. 
The prize in the senior division is awarded 
to F. H. SHARPE, whose essay I am printing 
below : 


Tne Cuurcn as a Ventcte or Soctat LIFE, 


‘To-day we have reached a critical stage 
history of human endeavour. The collects 
s.ience of mankind has awakened to new ie 
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is fired with the conception of a new order founded 
on the dust and ashes of the old. A world of chaos 
is te become a world purified. Cynics may scoff at 
the movement as the fantastical dream of visionaries 
and idealists ; to those who have faith in mankind, 
the craving for political, religious and social recon- 
struction represents a definite advance in the psycho- 
logy of progressive humanity. Though the present 
times are fraught with the dangers which attend 
every moral and spiritual awakening, yet to any 
organization possessed of the power and the will 
to direct and guide the tendencies of mankind, this 
unconscious striving after something higher and better 
offers boundless possibilities. 

Four vears of war have brought men to realize 
that religion is not an abstraction but a vital reality, 
wnd to-dav the corporate body of religion has unique 
opportunities of influencing the social life of the 
nation, The spirit of the comradeship of the trenches 
will be carried back to many a parish by the padre 
who has laid aside khaki, and between him and his 
parishioners there will exist a bond of mutual respect 
and sympathy, which will tend to bring the Church 
he represents into closer communion with the hopes 
and aspirations of the layman. Under wise guidance, 
lied with a great understanding, latent tendencies 
may be moulded and transformed into tangible 
results, and the practical means whereby this end 
may be achieved constitute the problem of the 
Church to-day. 

Apart from its influence as a spiritual force, the 
question of the Church’s attitude assumes three 
different aspects: the economic, the intellectual 
ind the recreative. The economic aspect of the 
question hardly comes within the range of the present 
consideration, The Church can, however, do much 
bv educating public opinion and by striving to keep 
alight the fires of enthusiasm that must react upon 
the legislative and executive government. It is 
indeed only logical that she should lend her support 
to any reasonable demand for improved conditions 
of life and labour, but the whole question of economic 
laws is essentially one which concerns practical 
politics and civil administration. The intellectual 
re recreative aspects of social life offer a wider 
held, 

Anything that savours of compulsory mental 
cultwe is invariably and naturally unpopular 
with the majority. By the exercise of tact, however, 
the suspicion with which parechial lectures and 
Societies are usually regarded can be eliminated. 
There must be a complete absence of anything con- 
descending or dictatorial inthe attitude of the Church. 
The parishioners should be allowed to arrange the 
management and procedure of literary and debating 
Societies, to appoint their own officers, and to choose 
the subjects for discussion. Every attempt should 
de made to keep the proceedings lively, interesting 
and up-to-date, and with the co-operation of a broad- 
minded and tactful priest the Church would have 
- opportunity of participating in the liberal educa- 
ton of the people. The cinematograph might also 
prove a powerful stimulus in any attempt to share 
mh intellectual and recreative life of the younger 
oie Any educational or moral aim would have 
force by eee but it would lose none of its 
a story b ns presented as a current running through 
film the Chi — interest. Given the right type of 
and ¢ mcr ny “ could readily depart from tradition, 
the experiment oy ol of its own. In America 
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_— financial outlay, but such projects as the 
ormation of cricket, football and tennis clubs 
should present no unsurmountable difficulties to 
any parish. Dancing classes, concerts and socials 
— easily be arranged during the winter months, 
and would afford an opportunity of social communica- 
tion for members of the opposite sexes under better 
conditions than usually exist in large towns and 
cities. The whole question involves many far- 
reaching issues. Local conditions and circumstances 
must determine the practical means whereby the 
new spirit is to be infused and maintained in the 
nation’s social life through the medium of the 
Church, 

In the struggle of mankind towards a better and 
more reasonable social system, the Church must 
step into the breach and assume leadership. Courage, 
enthusiasm and understanding on the part of her 
ministers cannot fail to awake a responsive chord. 
By getting into close touch with the hopes and fears 

f commonplace people, by familiarizing herself 
with the drab monotony of a commonplace world, 
the Church can become a vital factor in social 

rogress, and in the spiritual evolution of mankind. 

y sympathy and wisdom she may guide humanity 
towards the dawn of freedom. By courage and faith 
she may lead the world to the portals of the Infinite. 

F. H. SHARPE. 


COMMENDED : 


Miss Margaret Ross, C. E. Braithwaite, Ethel 
Bickley, Annie Longland, L. E. Bartlett, Mrs. M. 
Luckham, V. M. Rankin, Winifred K. Coldwell, 
Miss B, M. Grantoff, Mary Silver, Albert D. Mac- 
Gregor. 


The prize in the junior division goes to 
Mary DICKSON BURNIE for the following : 


Tue CuurRCH AS A VEHICLE OF LIFE 


The chief point in favour of an undoubtedly 
growing enthusiasm for the ‘‘ Church as a Vehicle 
of Social Life’’ is to me the fact, that in almost 
every case social life becomes, to a large extent, a 
vehicle of the Church’s life. 

Judging from my own limited experience the 
truth of this seems easily proved ; for [ have been 
much interested in two Churches, distinguished 
mainly by the extremist views held by each on this 
question. 

One has for many years, but more particularly 
during the last two or three, devoted its attention 
very strongly towards the social life of its members. 

It has a Rambling Club for the Nature lovers, 
a Guild for those of literary and artistic tastes, and 
a Debating Society for a few who feel that they 
have within them the power to become a Lady Astor 
or a Lloyd George. For the younger folks there are 
Hockey and Football Clubs, Choral Societies, Summer 
Sports, and, oh! shades of our grandparents, occa- 
sional dances in the school-hall. Finally, various 
entertainments and other social events serve to 
bring old and young together in a friendly inter- 
course, assuredly of the greatest benefit to both. 

And what has been the result of this activity ? 
Increasing congregations and membership, real 
interest and anxiety as to the welfare of the Church, 
and a Sunday-school swollen to such vast proportions 
that three classes have been compelled to emigrate 
to the Church, in lieu of adequate accommodation 
on the premises. Above all, a healthy social atmo 
sphere has been created, which acts very markedly 
against desires for other and less wholesqme pleasures ; 
created, moreover, not in any poverty-stricken 
area but in an ordinary middle-class circle, which 
holds in its hands the means to procure more ex- 
travagant enjoyments easily enough, did it so wish, 

To return to that other Church, however. Here 
any attempt at social reform is looked upon with 
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suspicion, regarded as altogether detrimental to its 
spiritual existence. 

The result has been that a Young Men’s Bible 
Class and other institutions of a similar nature, 
have disappeared completely, whilst the Sunday- 
school can now boast but a score or so of regular 
attendants. In the Church itself the decreasing 
congregations and waning enthusiasms are almost 
as noticeable; and the outlook for the future is 
black indeed, since the younger generation has, 
apparently, ceased to take interest in its well-being 
altogether. 

Which brings me to the conclusion that too much 
cannot be said or done in support of the Church as 
an increasingly important vehicle of social life. 

Only one argument occurs to me in opposition 
to this; and that is the danger, and a very grave 
danger it is, of the social life of a Church gaining 
pre-eminence over the true and essential life, that 
is the spiritual, finally elbowing out the latter 
instead of assisting it. 

No words of mine, however, can so exactly de- 
scribe my feelings on this subject as those of the 
famous evangelist Mr. Moody, when he said: “ It 
is an excellent thing for the Church to be in the 
World, but a very serious matter when the World 
gets into the Church.” 


Mary Dickson BurRNIg. 
COMMENDED : 


W. J. Moore, Helen Orbell, J. M. Goundry, Lilian 
Bedford. 
Debate 


TRADE UNIONS—THEIR MERITS AND DEFECTS 


This subject aroused quite a good discus- 
sion amongst our readers; occasionally, per- 
haps, an argument showed that the writer 
was treading on unsure ground, but con- 
sidering the extensive nature of the subject, 
which even now is hardly out of its infancy, 
the tesults were very creditable. 

I have decided to divide the prize of one 
pound between Miss A. BROOKLING and 
Miss MARGARET Ross, ten shillings being 
forwarded to each of these competitors. 


Unions—Turir Merits anp Derects 


Man passes through several phases in the course 
ot his lite ; there is the period of childhood—the time 
of growth, of curiosity, of learning. Next comes 
youth in its vigour and activity—the time of move- 
ment and action. This merges into mature manhood 
with its reflection and deep thought. Great move- 
ments often pass through these same phases, although 


the life history of a great movement naturally 
ally 

spreads over a longer period of time than that cf 
aman. Trade unionism has loomed large in the 
public eye of late years, perhaps because it has 
reached the second stage of its development It 
has passed through its childhood; it has entered 
upon its young manhood—upon the period of Passion 
and vigour. The movement is ripe for action of 
all kinds—industrial, political and_ intellectual 
The question arises: Are the Trade Unions con. 
tributing their quota towards the advancement of 
the whole community or are they proving a menace 
to the rest of society ? ; ; 
A young man has many virtues. He is often ob- 
sessed with an ideal, and nothing short of its attain- 
ment in all its perfection will satisfy him. Fatigue 
does not trouble him, he is consumed with a burning 
zeal—he must do or die. Trade unionism at the 
present time has these virtues. It has an ideal, 
It aims at the improvement of the conditions of 
labour for its members; it would afford protection 
from aggression on the part of employers, and it 
would fight to the death to preserve the rights and 
privileges of the workmen, or to tear from the close 
hand of the capitalist that which rightly belongs 
to the toiler. But the ideal of the more enlightened 
members of this movement soars even higher than 
this. It seeks to enable the workman to live his 
life more fully than he has ever done before. It 
tries to extend the hours of leisure, and then seeks 
to provide educational facilities which will enable 
the workman to use his leisure aright. Truly these 
are laudable aims ! 
But the possession of the young man’s virtues is 
unhappily accompanied by the burden of the young 
man’s follies. There is the hasty impetuosity shown 
when lightning strikes are declared upon some 
pretext affecting perhaps a few members, whilst 
the results are disastrous upon the community at 
large. There is the quick temper causing negotia- 
tions to be broken off when a little forbearance m 
effect a settlement. The narrow outlook produced 
by hasty and shallow thinking is apparent when 
demands are made and threats issued which, if 
realized, would involve unjust sufferi.g to otber 
parts of the community. Trade Unions have yet 
to learn that one section must not dominate th 
whole country. The movement as a whole is sufier- 
ing largely from the want of a wide and generous 
education of its members. So vast is the resp 
bility now resting on the shoulders of a trade union! 
leader that even graver responsibility falls on th 
men who elect their leaders. Carlyle says that 
the chosen leader or hero is to be a true hero, then the 
whole electorate must be of heroic mind. This 
points to the necessity for more education, pat 
ticularly adult education. That this is so is shown 
by the fact that the more intelligent the members 
ot a Trade Union are, the more reluctant is that 
society to declare a strike. Education makes for 


stability, far-sightedness and tolerance, and whei 
the Trade Unions have these qualities firmly estab 
lished they will be welcomed by all into the councils 
of the nation. A. 


BROOKLING, 
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An Entirely 
New Work 


A Complete , 
Guide to the 
| Practice of 


x \ Woodworking 


Some ofthe many depart- 
ments of Woodworking 
dealt with in this work : 


The Workshop, its Bench 
and Equipment — Ham- 
mers and Mallets—Tools 
for Measuring and Mark- 
ing—Saws and Sawing— 
Chisels and Gauges—The 
Plane — The Scraper — 
Shooting and Mitre-Cut- 
ting — Boring Tools and 
Their Use—Cramps and 


Edited by 
* BERNARD E. JONES 


Editor of Work," The Amateur 
Mechanic," etc. etc. 


HIS entirely new work is believed to be the 
most comprehensive and exhaustive book yet 
Gluing, Nailing, Screwing in a more lavish manner than has ever been attempted 
and Bolting—Chamfering, in a work of this nature, it is able to teach the most 
Bevelling and Rounding inexperienced reader the complete art and practice of 
woodworking. It leads the beginner forward step by 
ing — Mieaidinge~Slesne, step from simple elementary tool processes to the con- 
Files and Glasspaper— struction of difficult and advanced pieces of work. 
— Joints — Drawing for Even the long - experienced craftsman can learn 
something from its pages. The whole aim is to 

present in simple language, and by the clearest 
of photographs and working drawings, the 


Aeroplane Woodwork— 
Locks, Hinges and Fit- 
essentials of skilled woodworking. 


tings—Turning— Machine 
Woodworking — Veneer- 
ing, Inlaying, Fretwork 
and Marquetry — Wood 
Finishing — Painting and 
Enamelling — Pattern 
Making, Etc. Etc. 


With Thousands of Photographs, 
Designs and Working 
Drawings. 


In about 32 Fortnightly Parts 1/ ™ net 
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Revised Issue of 
a Standard Work 


Comprising Facts 


and Formule, 


Principles and 


Practice in all 


branches of 


Engineering 


Someof themany depart- 
ments of Engineering 
dealt with in this work : 


Fundamental Principles— 
Varieties and Properties 
of Materials — Strength 
of Materials and Struc- 
tures — Pattern - making, 
Moulding and Founding 
—Forging, Welding and 
Riveting — Workshop 
Tools and General 
Machinery — Power 
Transmission by Belts, 
Ropes, Chains and Gear- 
ing—Friction and Lubri- 
cation—T hermodynamics 
and Steam—Steam Boilers 
— The Steam Engine — 
Water Supply, Sewerage 
and Hydraulic Machinery 
—Electrical Engineering, 
including Gas and Oil En- 
gines—Sundry Notes and 
Tables. 


Prof. HENRY ADAMS, 


M.Iast.C.E, M.I.Mech.E., etc. 


HE need of a comprehensive handbook con- 
taining all the essential facts and formule is 
often felt by engineers of every kind. This 

is a new serial issue—thoroughly revised and very 

considerably extended—of a well-known and stand- 
ard work which the engineer, architect, manager, 
foreman, etc., will find to be not only a formula book 
and textbook, but in addition amemory aid on every- 
thing that enters into their daily professional life. The 
original work upon which this up-to-date production 
is based was labelled by a reviewer as being “ as in- 
dispensable as Molesworth’ and more readable.” 
The concluding feature of the work will 
be a remarkably complete index, revealing 
at a glance the position of any item 

of information contained 

within its pages. 


In about 16 Fortnightly Parts 1] ™ net 
per Part 
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A_ Series of Practical Manuals, Illustrated 
with numerous Useful Drawings and Diagrams 
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Workshop Hints for Metal 
Workers 


Electric Lighting 
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Dynamo and Electric Motor 
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Receipts 
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Bent Iron Work 
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Bookbinding 
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Clay Modelling and Plaster 
Casting 

Conjuring Apparatus Up-to- 
date, and How to Make It 

Domestic Jobbing 

Electric Accumulators 
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Furniture Repairing 

Glass Writing, Embossing and 
Fascia Work 

Incubators and Chicken 
Rearers 
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Photography Simplified 
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